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AFTER A REFRESHING BATH, WITH \ 


HAND SAPOLIO 


PORES OF -YOUR: SKIN 


WILL SHOUT, AS THROUGH A TRUMPET 


“FOR THIS RELIEF, MUCH THANKS. 


You Won’t Slip 


if you wear a-grip-a surefooting heels; they give 
a firm, easy tread, which is a delightful relief 
from walking on steel-pegged leather or soft rub- 
ber heels. They look the same as all leather 
heels; therefore polish well. 

The rubber does not wear flush with the sole- 
leather lift in which it is inserted, as it is placed 
in the groove, where it expands when your weight 
is upon the heel. 

Send outline of your heel and 25 cents for a 
pair of a-grip-a heels that are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction, and which you will recommend to 
your friends. Men’s and women’s sizes. 


Address A-GRIP-A 
85 Liberty St., New York City 
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The Lineage of the English Bible 


BY H. W. 


i may be doubted whether among 

those who take up an English Bible 

there are more than a few who realize 
what a long history lies behind the ver- 
sion at which they are looking, and how 
rich in interest that history is. Yet the 
subject is one which appeals to a wide 
circle, and for such of our readers as 
may be unfamiliar with it a few pages 
may not be thrown away in the endeavor 
to sketch in outline the literary pedigree 
of what is perhaps the most notable work 
in the world. 

In severe strictness we can hardly 
carry our present printed Bible back 
beyond the Reformation. Its parent 
scurce, as we shall presently see, is Tyn- 
dale, and Tyndale’s first New Testament 
dates from 1525, or the sixteenth vear ot 
the reign of King IHlenry VIII. Many 
revisions, including the author’s own, 
have been made sinee then, both of 
his New Testament and of his uncom- 
pleted work on the Old; but so sound 
was his scholarship, so felicitous his die- 
tion, so majestie his rhythm, that some- 
thing like four-fifths of his latest render- 
ings still survive unaltered in our Old 
Testaments, and a yet higher proportion 
in our New. 

But while we cannot too highly honor 
Tyndale as the true father of our Eng 
lish Bible, it would be wrong to forget 
that we had a complete hand-written 
Bible as early as the fourteenth century, 
and that the practically unbroken line 
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of our translators carries us back for yet 
another six or seven hundred years to 
the days of the great monk of Jarrow, 
the Venerable Bede, the father, as Burke 
calls him, of English learning. Let our 
readers, then, allow their imagination to 
transport them for a brief space into 
the Anglo-Saxon England of the first 
tew decades of the eighth century. 

More than a hundred years, let us sup- 
pose, have Lore by since Augustine land- 
ed his little company in Kent. Partly 
through their efforts, but to a far greater 
degree through the Celtie fervor of Ai- 
dan, and of the northern missions, the 
pagan settlers have been brought over 
to the faith of Christ. Moreover, this 
is England’s second eonversion. But 
just as British Christianity produced no 
Celtie Bible. so tradition can tell of no 
early English Bible. In other lands it 
had been otherwise. As long ago as the 
second century the Latin-speaking West 
had reeeived the Seriptures in’ Latin, 
while, a little later on, the East had re 
ceived them in Svriae. Why was. the 
case different with the nations that arose 
out of the wreck of the Roman Empire, 
and, in particular, why was it different 
with these islands? The answer is, that 
although there were not wanting scholars 
like Bede, and = saints like Aidan, the 
raw material upon which missionary 
monks had to work was coarse and rude. 
Outside the monasteries very few per 
sons knew even how to read. Life for 
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SPECIMEN PAGE FROM TYNDALE’S BIBLE 


our Saxon forefathers meant for the 
most part the battle and the chase, the 
bowl and the banquet. Savage and ig- 
norant, they had to be taught the first 
elements of self-discipline and self-re- 
-traint he fore a written Bible could be of 
nv benefit to them. In the long prelim- 
nary task which was pressing for accom- 
plishment book-learning found no place. 

While this preparatory labor of moral 
training and of organization was going 
on, the modest requirements of converts, 
whether clerical or lav, were met by ren- 
derings into the native tongue of such 
portions of the Latin Bible and liturev 


as were in most familiar use. Bede 


eagerly encouraged such versions of the 


Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Com- 
mandments, and the last moments of his 
busy life were devoted to completing a 
translation of the fourth Gospel. In 
like manner Abbot Aelfrie vernacular- 
ized the books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Esther. Judith, and the two books 
of Maceabees “T have enaglished this 
(Judith) for your example,” he says to 
Ethelward, “that you also may defend 
your country against foretan hosts.” In 
frequent use, too, were various metrical 
versions of incidents in the Bible story, 
and “glosses” of psalm and gospel in 
which each line of the Latin original 
had its Anglo-Saxon equivalent inserted 
underneath it. 
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This much, then, for such fragmentary 
anticipations as we find of the trans- 
which as yet was in the distant 

It is not, however, to any dumb 


lation 
future. 


parchments that we must look for the 
operative Bible of those semi - pagan 


days. That lay elsewhere. It lay in 
the living voice of the popular minstrels, 
in the power of pure and self-sacrificing 
Christian the pictures 
which through the ministry of religious 
the 


altar and the walls of his country church. 


lives, in sacred 


art spoke to the worshipper from 


It was Crdmon’s rude poetry that was 
instructor of Northumbria, 
while, in the south, we read how Abbot 
Aldhelm chose the disguise 
bard in order that he 
beguil 


the earliest 


of a 
wavfarers on 
Malmesbury 


might 
the bridge by 


with his singing, and teach 


them at the same time. 
Songs, he found, were in- 


comparably more attractive 
than sermons. 

From Saxon England let 
us now spirit ourselves into 
the closing vears of the 
fourteenth century. The 
devastations of the Dane 


have long been forgotten. 
The conquering Norman has 
at last been naturalized and 
assimilated. Latin of course 
is still the 


church and university, but 


language of 


the old home speech, bearing 


the marks of its long 
struggle with the invader, is 
fast 
literary dialect, and making 
ready for its public baptism 
Feudal Eng- 


land is settling down into an 


winning its way as a 


by Chaucer. 


independent nationality, and 
the mediwval sway of the 
“World - Monarch” and of 
the “ World-Priest ” is be- 
every side. The 


is restless, dissatisfied, and feverish, and 


ing weakened on age 


we seem to catch a reflection of its spirit 


in a figure which stands out head and 
shoulders above the crowd. It is the 


figure of John Wycliffe, well called “ the 


last of the Schoolmen and the first of 
the Reformers.” 
Marked out among his brother theo- 
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BIBLE. 521 
logians by his conviction that the Bibk 
ranked far above all the , 
the schools, Wyelith Was 
‘evangelical Doctor. 
simplicity of 


traditions of 
surnamed the 
looked 
the gospel Inessagve for a 
and his object 


reformation of conduct, 


Was to effect a complete translation of 
the Latin Bible, and to spread a know 
ledge of it the 
by an organization of trained missionary 
This object he 


a question has of late vears been ra 


among common peopl 


preachers. achieved, but 


sed 
by Father Gasquet whether the Enelis} 


versions which have come down to us 


are really the versions made by the Re- 


former and his friends. Father Gasquet 
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contends that they were the work of 
Wveliffe’s life-long antagonists, the 


the Wveliffe transla 
tion has been lost. All that can be 
here is that the balance of expert opinion 


bishops, and that 
said 


is against this contention, and that in the 
great edition of 1850 bv Forshal and Mad- 
den we possess just what we have hitherto 
believed ourselves to possess, namely, an 
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English Bible of 1382, partly from the 
hand of Wyeliffe and partly by Nicholas 
of Hereford, and also an English Bible 
of 1358, which is not an independent ver- 
sion, but a revision of the earlier one, by 
John Purvey, Wyeliffe’s curate at Lut- 
terworth. 

To us, we confess, it appears very im- 
probable that if Wyeliffe and his friends 
had known of any previously existing 
translation they would have remained 
silent on the subject, especially if the 
translation had been made by the Church. 
For the head and front of their offence 


was that they were introducing a_ per 
nicious innovation, and easting pearls 
before swine. Moreover, Wveliffe does in 
his writings refer to a previous ve rsion, 


but then it was not an English version. 
“As lords in England,” he says, “ have 
the Bible in French, so it were not against 
reason that they hadden the same in 
English.” 

The chief points of general interest 
about these Bibles are the following: 

(1) They are not from the Ilebrew and 
Greek, but from the Latin. 

(2) They are anonymous, which sug- 
vests a fear of the eecelesiastical author- 
ities. 

(3) They are coincident with the de- 
velopment of the native speech into a 
literary dialeet, with the moral decadence 
of the papaey, and with the growing sense 
of nationality. 

(4) They spread abroad and helped to 
keep alive the idea of a people’s Bible in 
the people’s English. 

(5) They point to Wvyeliffe’s earnest 
desire to purify the gross corruptions of 
churen and state in his day, and to lay 
stress on the primary religious impor- 
tance of a Christian life lived in the love 
and fear of God. 

(6) Though divided into chapters, they 
are not divided into verses. This latter 
division dates only from the sixteenth 
century. It was introduced into England 
with the Genevan Bible. 

Lastly, we feel a sort of kinship with 
these old Bibles when we remember that 
some of their phrases still survive. 
Among such phrases are “fhe beam and 
the mote.” “the deep thinas of God,’ 
‘the cup of blessing which we bless,” 
“the strait gate.” Their rendering of 
part of the “ Magnificat ” is as follows: 
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And Mary sevde: My soul magnifieth the 
Lord, and my spiryt hath gladid in God 
helthe. For he hath beholden’ the 
mekeness of his handmayde. Loo! forsooth 
of this alle generations shulen seve me 
blessid. For he that is mighti hath done 
grete thingis to me, and his name is holy, 


We pass on to the Reformation period. 
and to the printing of a New Testament 
in English by William Tyndale, the schol- 
ar to whose heroism, devotion, and genius 
we owe so great a debt. 

Two great events influence this epoch. 
The one is the revival of letters, carrying 
with it the eager study of Hebrew and 
Greck. The other is the invention of 


paper and of printing. Translators could 
now go back to the original languages of 
Scripture, and a check was imposed on 
those many unavoidable errors which 
creep into a hand-transmitted text. That 
which had been the toil of months and 
years became the work of a few days or 
hours, that which had been costly be- 
came cheap, and that which had cireu- 
lated sluggishly from hand to hand was 
scattered broadcast among a newly form- 
ed reading public. 

For under the Tudors, and owing to 
the operation of economie and commer- 
cial causes, the urban middle class was 
on the inerease, and this elass became 
full of growing eagerness for a national 
Bible. The Wvyeliffe Bibles had been 
rendered antiquated by changes in the 
language, and even in their own day had 
been only of secondary authority as trans- 
lations of a translation. 

Bible study had strongly attracted Tyn- 
dale as far back as his Oxford days. 
Soon after he had left Oxford for Cam- 
bridge, Erasmus brought out his Latin 
translation of the New Testament, and 
thus challenged the hitherto accepted in- 
fallibility of the Vulgate. Four years 
later, in 1520, Luther burnt the Pope’s 
Bull. In 1521 he was condemned at the 
Diet of Worms. In 1522 appeared his 
German Testament. It would have been 
strange if Tyndale’s wish for an English 
version had not been intensified by the 
electrical shock of these events. It be- 
came the passion of his life. Accordingly 
in 1523 he sought a home in London, 
hoping in due season to publish there. 
But Bishop Tunstall, to whom he ap- 
plied, turned him adrift, and it needed 
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but a few months’ experience to convince 
him that, under existing circumstances, 
no English printer would dare to take 
up his business. Ecclesiastical hostility 
was much too strong. Nothing daunted, 
he embraced an exile’s lot, and the im- 
minent risk of being put to death, sooner 
than abandon his fixed purpose. By the 
spring of 1525 he had got ready in the 
press at Cologne a quarto edition of an 
English New Testament. 

How a Roman spy informed against 
him, how he fled to Worms with his par- 
tially printed sheets, how, in spite of 
Wolsey’s lynx-eyed inquisitors, two edi- 


tions, one of quarto size with notes, and 
one of octavo size without notes, wer 
smuggled into England in the early 
months of 1526, we have no space to tell 
here. Packed away in sacks of flour, in 
cloth bales, in any hiding-place which 
conveniently suggested itself, they con- 
trived to reach their destination. But 
so vigorous was the search for them that 
of the many thousands which were dis- 
tributed, there are now but three solitary 
survivors. Of the quarto we have but 
one mutilated fragment; of the octavo, 
only two copies. 

Tyndale did not live to complete his 
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translation. By 1536 he had finished and 
published the whole of the New Testa 
ment, the Pe ntateuch, and the Book of 


Jonah. In addition to this he had by 
him, unpublished and in manuscript, nine 
additional books of the Old. Testament 


MILES COVERDALE 
Aft in engraving by Thomas Trotter 
(Joshna to Il. Chronicles, inclusive). 


In May, 1535, he 


into prison ; and on October 6, 1536, he 


was arrested and thrown 


was strangled, and his body burnt at the 
stake. 

A vear be fore his 
while he was in Vilverde prison, a com- 
ple te English Bible, by Miles Coverdale, 
a bishop under Edward VL, 
Antwerp or at 
was October. Its 
We 
know, however, that Coverdale was chief- 
lv resident on the Continent for 
1535, and we have his own 
candid that translation with 
him was no spontaneous impulse, but that 


martyrdom, and 


who became 
was published either at 
Ziirich. The date 


origin is shrouded in 


“or 


uncertainty. 
some 


admission 
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instance of 
Tyndale’s 
was plainly coming to an end. 
trons 


the urgent 
beeause 


he took it up at 


patrons, and career 
The pa- 
and Sir 


( whose 


Thomas Cromwell 
More. When Cromwell 
Protestantism savored somewhat strongly 
of the eult of 
that 


were 
Thomas 


the rising sun) 


foresaw the King’s 


mar- 
riage with Anne would make 
strongly for the Protestant 


side, it is quite likely that he 
determined to anticipate any 
renewed call which might arise 
for an English Bible, and that 
he set Coverdale contidentially 
to work. 

Thus far, then, we have in- 
troduced our two 
Bibles which may be called the 
formative Bibles of the Refor 
mation. 


readers to 


They ditfer in more 
ways than one. Tyndale went 
straight to the Hebrew and 
Creek. Coverdale, but little 
versed in Hebrew, used the best 
Latin and transla- 
and availed himself of 
Tyndale’s translations. Cover- 
dale’s is a complete Bible. 
Tyndale had left Ezra to Mala- 
chi (except the Book of Jonah) 
untranslated. 
and the scholar, and 
he displays all the scholar’s se- 
vere conscientiousness and ab- 
sorption in his task. The other 
is the artist; receptive, cosmo- 
politan, full of dexterity and 
Tyndale’s charac- 
teristics are strength and self- 


German 
tions, 


The one is first 
foremost 


resource, 
reliance; Coverdale’s, gentleness and do- 
cility. The former was made to lead, the 
latter to follow. 
have made a hero, nor Tyndale a courtier. 
As translators they both ring with the 
true note of literary distinetion; both 
have the instinet of rhythm; both are 
alike lovers of homeliness and simplicity. 
innumerable* of 
his own, but for accuracy, majesty, state- 
liness, and grandeur the. palm must be 
awarded to Tyndale. 


Coverdale could never 


Coverdale has beauties 


*We need only refer to the Prayer-Book 
version of the Psalms, which is nearly all 
his work, or to Isaiah in our Bibles. There, 
by a comparison with his revision in the 
Great Bible, his hand is sufficiently evident. 
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ence, 


anonymous, 


Fhe prophee Efay, 


DE, theboly,one of Theremnaune, 
yeeand che pofteryce of Jacob, flpal cSuer- 
te Goo che mighry one. Foz chough 
thy people(o Tyrael )beas chejonde ofthe 
fee, yer foal buc cheremnaunc ofehemonly 
conterce bim.perfecteis 
of bun char flower 
therfore LORDE of boofies flyal perficrly 
fulfil chechinge, chacbe barb derermyned 
inche myddefé ofcbe whole worlde. Ther- 
fore chus faiceh che LORDEGodofhoofies: 
Choumry people, char drwvellefEin Gion,be 
nor afcayde for thetinge of che Ajjirians: 
He fhalwagg bis ftaffarche, yeeand bea- 
teche mich rherodd, as che Egipriasdyd 
formecyme: But foone afcer,flyal my 
and my indiqnacion be fulfylled agaynjt 
their bla/phemies. 
Lozouer che LORDE of booftes flys! pre 
pares fcourge forbim, liteas was che pu 
nylhméc of vps ¥ mouncofOrcb. 
Andbe fhal life vphis rod ouer the 
bedydfomeyme quer chesEgiprians. Chen 
fhal bie burchen be caten from tby flyul- 
ders, and bis yoR from chy nec#, yee 
me yo corrupte for very 
come co Aiath,and ao 
Aligron. Buc ae Macdmas hal he mafice 
bis hooftc,and go oucr ¥ foorde.Gabs flyal 
be their reftinge place, Rhama flyalbe 
yoe, Gabea Saul (hal fleawaye. The voy 
ceof ¥ noyfe ofcby Gal 
lan ){lalbe berde vnc and co Ana- 
thorh, whichal{d flpalbe in crouble. 
mena {lal cremble fo: fearc,but che cire/yns 
ofGabim are mily, yee (yal be remayne ac 
Thobrchardaye. After char, fal be life vp 
bis honde a raynft che moune Sion, anda- 
che bill of Jerufatem Buc LOR 
de Gov ofhooftes fhal rateaweye the prow 
De from chence, frare.dye flya! here dorv- 


ne che pronde, and fel rhe bie mynded. The 


thoines of che wod flyalbe roored out rf 
q20n,and Libanns flyal amugbric fal, 
The rj Chapcer. 
Sy Seer this chere flhal comearod forth of 
WEY Bynreve of Jeife, anda sloffome ouc 
Ofbis rore. The lp ereofrbe LOR DE flyal 
lighe vpon ir-thefprece of reyfoome , and 
of councel, and 
frengch:¥ fprece of tnonlece,and of ebe 
fearc of God:and flhal mate bim fervenc 
in the feareof God. Forbe flyalnoe qeue 
fencéce,afcer checbinae ¥ flyal be brouahe 
berore bis necher reproucamatcer ae 
the firft bearmae: but with riebeoufnelfe 
beiudge che poore, and with bolynee 
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There was yet another essential differ- 
Though Tyndale’s Testament was 


the secret of it was soon out. 


Now it happened that his name was in 
bad odor both with the King and the 


Chureh. He had 


written against the 


Che ri. Chap, 


[hal be refourme che|ympleof che worlbe. 


flyatlinyce ¥ with ¥ flaffof 
bis mourh, z witb breath of bis mour: 


{lpal be flaye che wiched. Righcuoufnesfe tohe 


thalbeche gydleof bis loynes,creutband 
faicbfulnejje che gyzdinge vp of bis ray- 


nes. Théjhal¥ B 
audrbeleoparde|lyal lye Dorone by che go. E@s, 


te. Bullotes,lyonsand cacel flyaltepe com 
pany cogerber, fo chacalicle childe flyal 
Diyue rifem forch. The cowe and che Bere 
flpal fede rogecher,andcheir yongones 
lye rogerber. Thelydflpal eaceftrawe Lite 
theore, or cbecowe. Thechilde whyle be 
jucFech, |halbauea defyre ro che jerpentes 
nejt,and wbé beis weened, be [lpal put bis 


bandeinco cheCoParrysedenne. 
foal doeuelco anorber,noman flyaldeftro- 


anocber, chebiul of my Ganccuary. 
Sorcbe earch flhalte ful of ¥ tnowlege of 
LORDE, euenas though the wacerofrbe 
fee flowed ouer the earch. 

Then flyrl che Gentiles enquere afcer 
therore of Feffe (which flyalbe jee vp fore 
token che Genciles for bis 
flpalte glorious. At che jamecyme flyal che 
LOR DEtafeinbonde agayne,to conquere 


¥ remnaunc of bis people, whidhareleffe 


alyne) Grom che Ara- 
bians, 


Ciochigs and of che fee.Andbe flyal rycg. 


fee vp a amonge the Gentues,andaa 
ther rogerher ¥ difperfed of Tifrael, yeeand 
the onrcaftes of fromrbe foure cor- 
ners of rwozlde.The hatred of Ephraim, 
and ¥ enmyte of flyalbe cleneroored 


out. £pb:aim wilro Fo D 


04,and “jude fhal nor hare Epb:em: bute 
they borb cogerher flyal flye vps che 
dere of the Philiftynes ron ard che Weft, 
and fpoyle chem cogerber 
ward the aft. Che Soumyecs and che 
Moeabites flyal lec hédes fail. avdrbe 
Ammonites flyalbe obedience vy co 
The LORDE alfo flyal cleve che runces of 
the and witha miahtic 
de flya! be life vp bis honde 
Phat finyec bis feud fircames and wake men 
Go over flyed. Andrbvd be mate 
waye for bie people, ¥ remsyneth from 


the Affirianahtcasic happemedro 


rachites, whac tyme they deported cucef 
thclonde of 
She py.Che prer. 


O that chen ebou flyale faye: OLOR. X 


thante for chow waft 
fed at we, bus thou mfroyned cby 
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divorcee. He was the auth: 
which were branded as hereti: 


of 


we irks 


val. Te 


was 


mixed up with Lutheranism; and Luther- 


anism, in the eves of Henry and of the 


Catholic party, meant not 
revolution. 


reform, 


but 


Moreover, Tyndale had trans- 
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believed to be 
the best literal and vrammatical sense, and 


lated according to what he 


so doing had disregarded certain well- 
ablished and deeply venerated ecclesi 
grace,” “ charity,” 
His 


denounced — as 


tical terms, such as “* 


mriest, * penance version, ac- 


ordingly, was untrust- 

rth: ,as a book ta 
pot of heres) 
flames. Not 
less he too was 
side ot the 


as 


inted with the plague 
, and deserving only of the 
Doubt 
soul on the 


with Coverdale. 
heart 
Reformation, but he 


and 
Was not 


did 


Was 


an extreme man, and he 


his utmost to be eoneiliatory. It 
intention or desire to 
a translator. If he 
had 
he tells us 


Tyndale, 


never his become 


earried out what 


enjoined on him, it was 
himselt ) 


the prince of 


Cromwell 
(as because he saw 
that 


Wiis 


translators, 
beeause he 
that 
with him. Ie 
English 


far than they 


doomed, and Was pro- 
should 
saw also that the 
Bible now 
had heretofore 


Ilis translation, accordingly, had 


foundly anxious his cause 
hot die 
prospects oT an were 
brighter by 
hee 
no need to be anonymous. Nay, more, it 
ore an obsequious dedication to Henry, 
ramed no doubt floating 
the volume failed 
for it the roval authorization 
in 1536, but, on the other hand, the pub- 
lieation prohibited ; 


1537 appeared, 


with a view of 


into favor. Cromwell 


fo Secure 


was never publicly 
the 
it was under the 
of the Supreme Head. 

We the Bible which is 
the basis of all later work, the Bible from 
whose text, through the line of the Great 
Bible (1539), the Bishops’ Bible (1568), 
and the King’s Bible (1611), the re 
vised versions of 1881 ISS5 are di 
The 
we refer is dated 1537, and is known as 
Matthews’ Bible. Like Cove rdale’s, this 
Bible was printed abroad; very probably 


and when edition of 


“most gracious license 


come now to 


and 


rectly descended. version to which 


in Antwerp, where Tyndale had been ar- 
rested, and it dedicated by 
“ Thomas Matthews ” (a feigned name) to 
Henry. Who Matthews may have been 
must remain quite uncertain. Perhaps 
he was a friendly merehant who paid the 
printing expenses. The real 
author John Rogers, who suffered 
martyrdom at Smithfield in 1555. Now 
Rogers had long been on terms of close 
friendship with Tyndale. He 
his literary executor, and his object at 


was one 


necessary 


was 


was also 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


In the first 
place he wished to perpetuate the whok 
of Tyndale’s finished work. In the next 
wished it, by in 
Coverdale’s  ver- 
Bible. Including 
the manuscript left in his hands, Rogers 
had of Tyndale’s translation (1) the New 
Old Testament as 


this juncture was twofold. 


place he to expand 


corporating part of 


sion into a complete 


Testament, (2) the 
ar as Il. Chronicles, (3) the book of 
With this last exception the 
books from Ezra to Malachi still remain 
ed to be 


therefore 


Jonah. 


These books Rogers took 
from the Coverdale Bible. Why 
he did not take Jonah from the Tyndale 
version one cannot say. 


done. 


Perhaps he could 
did 


it from Coverdale, as Coverdale him- 


not proeure a copy. At any rate he 
take 
self had taken it in 
Tyndale. In his editorial capacity he 
thus produced an 
thirds of which, if 


great measure from 
two- 
a broad view be taken, 
may be said to represent Tyndale, and 
the third Coverdale. Tis folio 
contained a large mass of extraneous mat- 


amalgam, some 


other 


and the margin was freely used for 
inevitable “ notes,” 


ter, 
the some of which, 
atter the fashion of the day, were offen- 
sively polemical. There was also a prefa- 
tory exhortation to the study of Serip- 
ture, which greatly delighted Cranmer. 
This Bible reached England about July, 
1537. The Primate, 


to have been expecting its arrival, at once 


who almost seems 
sent a copy to Cromwell, begging him to 
persuade the King to license it, and with 
in a very few davs Cromwell, strange to 
had actually sueeeeded. Cranmer, 
who, when he heard it, exclaimed that the 
news was better than a present of £1000, 
must surely have that this so- 
called “ Matthews ” was really (in great 
measure) Tyndale resuscitated. Yet 
church and state quietly conspire to im- 
pose the fraud upon a monarch of Hen- 
ry’s uncertain and voleanie temperament, 
and out the solemn farce with all 
possible success. The whole transaction 
is indeed one of the standing curiosities 
of history. 

Of one thing we may at any rate be 
tolerably sure. Neither the minister nor 
the Archbishop could have slept quietly 
in his bed while this Bible was being 
sold under the King’s sanetion. In the 
north the gathering storm against Crom- 
wellism had already broken out, At any 


say, 


known 


act 


‘ 
al 
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moment Henry might discover that he 
had been duped, and the seaffold might 
not improbably be the result. Cromwell 
lost no time in providing against the 
danger. In order so far as possible to 
cover up Tyndale’s trail, and to efface 
the memory of Rogers’s “ notes,” he in- 
strueted the indefatigable Coverdale to 
act as editor in the preparation of that 
famous revision which was to become 
known as “The Great Bible.” No ex- 
pense Was to be spared in producing 2 
typographical masterpiece which should 
drive all its rivals out of the field. 

In the spring of 1538, Coverdale, Graf- 
ton the King’s printer, and Regnault the 
French printer, set to work in Paris un- 
der a conditional license from Francis I. 
They had made fair progress, and had 
sent over some printed sheets to London, 
when on December 17 the Inquisitor Gen- 
eral swooped down on them, and they 
sought safety in flight. But the “ waste 
paper” as which their revision had been 
sold was craftily reeovered. Presses, 
types, and workmen were carried over to 
England, and in April, 1539, the first 
edition of Cromwell’s “ Great Bible” 
made its appearance. A prominent fea- 
ture in it was the engraving on the title- 
page from a design by Holbein. The 
picture deserves attentive study even if 
it be only as a piece of history. In the 
upper section the Saviour is represented 
in the clouds committing the “ Word of 
Truth” to the King. Just below we see 
Henry, on his throne, transmitting the 
book, through Cranmer, to the clergy on 
his right, and, through Cromwell, to the 
lay peers on his left. A little lower come 
Cranmer and Cromwell again, while at 
the base is a preacher addressing a crowd 
of grateful and applauding subjects. 

During 1540 and 1541 no less than six 
editions were published. For the second 
issue, of April, 1540, Cranmer wrote a 
Preface, and it is this which has caused 
this version to be so often ealled “ Cran- 
mers Bible,” whereas its originator was 
Cromwell, and its revising editor Cover- 
dale. A {ater issue bears the notification 
that it was “oversene and perused” by 
Cuthbert of Duresme and Nicholas of 
Rochester. Now this Cuthbert was no 
other than the Bishop Tunstall who had 
turned Tyndale from his palace, and had 
burnt his New Testament at Paul’s Cross. 


The martyr’s dying prayer had been, 
“Lord, open the King of England's 
eves.” How thankful exultant 
would he have been could he have seen 
his work, embodied in this “Great 
Bible,” receive the blessing of the ee 
clesiastical Vicegerent, of the Primate, 
and of the Bishop of London, and have 
watched it being set up in every parish 
chureh by the direct command of the 
“ Defender of the Faith”! 

Such, then, was the origin of Crom- 
well’s Bible, which had a reign of nearly 
thirty years, whose renderings were adopt- 
ed by our first Prayer-Book of 1549, and 
whose Psalfer is specially retained, as set 
forth in a note pretixed to our prayer 
books of to-day. 

The various titles of the successive 
versions of our Bible tend somewhat to 
obseure a fact which it is the object of 
this little sketch to bring into relief. We 
hear of Tyndale’s Bible, of Coverdale’s, 
of Matthews’, and the rest, and we nat- 
urally form an idea of them as inde- 
pendent books, not as correlated members 
of one organie whole. But it is one of 
the glories of our Bible that it has been 
a gradual national growth. The spell of 
the “divine library” has attracted one 
man after another, and one set of men 
after another, to its service. The idea of 
a Bible for the people, in the language 
neither of the court nor of the schools, 
but of the people themselves, seems to 
have originated with Wvyeliffe. Tyndale 
took up the idea and clothed it in im- 
perishable glory. Coverdale, diffidently 
following in his footsteps, filled up his 
incompleteness. Thus the great lines 
were laid down forever. All subsequent 
work has been not retranslation, but re- 
vision, not the making of a new Bible, 
but the bettering of the old one. From 
Lutterworth to Westminster, from the 
fourteenth century to the nineteenth, this 
principle has prevailed —the principle, 
namely, of a popular Bible, in idiomatic 
English, conveying, so far as one lan- 
guage can represent another, the meaning 
of the original Hebrew and Greek. 

For the rest we must be very brief. 
The “Great Bible” marks a pause in 
the work of Bible-making. As early as 
October, 1536, the so-called “ Pilgrimage 
of Grace,” or revolt of the north of Eng- 
land, had showed that Cromwell was go- 
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ing too fast. The King turned upon 
him, and in July, 1540, he went to the 
block. The pendulum began to swing 
back towards the party of Gardiner, and 
no fresh revision was made till the reign 
of Elizabeth. During that reign the work 
was taken up again from three different 
quarters, namely, by the Puritan exiles, 
by the Roman Catholie exiles, and by the 
English bishops. The Puritans produced 
the Genevan Bible of 1560; the Roman 
Catholies, in 1582, the New Testament 
part of the Douai Bible, to which the 
Old Testament (held back only from 
want of funds) was added in 1610; and 
the Church of England the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1568, 

Both the Genevan Bible and the Douai 
Bible occupy a very important position 
in the history of our translations, 
but neither of them is, so to speak, in 
the direct line of succession, though no 
versions had more influence on the Au- 
thorized Version of 1611. The Bishops’ 
Bible, on the other hand, is in the di- 
rect line. It is based on the Great Bible, 
to which Coverdale, as revising editor, 
devoted his best work, and is itself th 
basis of the King’s Bible, as that in turn 
is of the Revised Version. Our readers 
may fairly ask, therefore, to have its ori- 
gin expl: ined. 

This Church Bible was published un- 
der the guidance of Archbishop Parker, 
a fine scholar and a great advocate of 
uniformity. We may almost say that it 
was forced upon him by the situation in 
which the Church feund itself. On the 
one side was the Great Bible, which was 


already hecoming antiquated, while its 
editor, Coverdale, was but a poor Hebrew 
scholar, and had consequently been com- 
pelled to lean on the best translations 
that were to be had. Moreover, this new 
version was now seen to be greatly in- 
ferior to the Genevan Bible in aceuraey 
and expression. Yet a Bible so redo- 
lent of Calvinism as the Genevan could 
not become the standard book of the 
Church. Either, then, there must be a 
confusing medley of authorities, or else 
the bishops must supersede all existing 
versions by a Bible in all respects worthy 
of church and state. It will thus be seen 
that the Bishops’ Bible was an attempt 
by the Primate of the day, assisted by his 
bring forward an 


episcopal brethren, t 


edition which should bring order into 
chaos, and should take rank as the Bibl 
of the land. The attempt failed. Bor 
rowing from Geneva the excellent prin- 
ciple of co-operation, Parker was unsuc- 
cessful in carrying it into practice. The 
work done was of uneven merit, and it 
lacked unity of tone. The volume itself 
Was too heavy, cumbersome, and costly 
for anything but liturgical use. In 
scholarship it was defective. Its ecclesi- 
astical predecessor, the Great Bible, nat- 
urally gave place to it, but not so the 
Genevan version. Convenient size, 
moderate in price, printed in roman type, 
and divided into verses, clothed with the 
prestige of the names of Calvin and Beza, 
fragrant, for many, with pathetic mem- 
eries, as good a translation as the best 
learning of the age could produce, the 
Genevan or Puritan Bible rose rapidly 
into favor, and became the home Bible 
of England and Scotland until, after a 
protracted rivalry, it was superseded by 
the King’s Bible of 1611. 

This latter has won its place by 
its irresistible superiority. Its scholar- 
ship marked conspicuous advance 
even on that of Geneva. It was free 
from bias, and did not provoke op- 
position by any polemical notes. The 
character of its diction was in full har- 
mony with the key-note which Wycliffe 
had been the first to sound, and which 
Tyndale had re-echoed. Its English was 
the people’s English, vet reflecting at the 
same time all the glow and glory of a 
period never surpassed in the whole his- 
tory of letters. Receiving the jewel com- 
mitted to them with a deep sense of de- 
vout responsibility, King James’s  re- 
visers provided for it a setting of im- 
perishable beauty. In strength and ten- 
derness, in its sustained note of nobility 
and solemnity, in its wondrous pathos, 
in its chastened sobriety, simplicity, and 
directness, in the semblance of inevitable- 
ness under which the elaborate art of it 
lies concealed, in its haunting cadences 
and rhythms, the richness and power and 
grandeur of our native tongue have been 
enshrined for evermore. In other re- 
spects our debt to King James may not 
be great, but in the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible he stands out as the energetic, 
sagacious, and wide-minded promoter of 
an enterprise not unworthy of the nation. 


YOU CLUNG TO HER APRON 


FOR SUPPORT IN 


YOUR MUTE AGONY 


Grandmother 


BY KOY 
N the days when you went into the 
country to visit her, Grandmother was 
a gay, spry little lady with velvety 

cheeks and gold-rimmed spectacles, knit- 
ting reins for your hobby-horse, and 
spreading bread and butter and brown 
sugar for you in the hungry middle of 
the afternoon. For a bumped head there 
was nothing in the bottles to compare 
with the magic of her lips. 


ROLIKE 


GILSON 


“ And what did the floor do to my poor 
little lamb? See! 
make the place well again.” And when 
she had kissed it three times, lo! you 
knew that you were hungry, and on the 


Grandmother will 


door-sill of Grandmother’s pantry you 
shed a final tear. 
When you arrived for a visit, and 


Grandmother had taken off your cap and 
coat as you sat in her lap, you would say, 
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softly, “ Grandmother.” Then she would 
know that you wanted to whisper, and 
she would lower her ear till it was even 
with your lips. Through the hollow of 
your two hands you said it: 

‘]T think I would like some sugar pie 
now, Grandmother.” 

And then she would laugh till the tears 
came, and wipe her spectacles, for that 
was just what she had been waiting for 
you to say all the time, and if you had 
not said it—but, of course, that was im 
possible. Always, on the day before you 
came, she made two little sugar pies in 
two little round tins with crinkled edges. 
Qne was for you, and the other was for 
Lizbeth. 

After 
chased the rooster till he dropped vou a 
white tail feather in token of surrender, 


you had eaten your pies you 


and just tucking the feather into your 
cap made you an Indian. Grandmother 
stood at the and watched 


while vou scalped the sunflowers. 


window you 
The 
Indians and tigers at Grandmother’s were 
wilder than those in your yard at home. 

Indian made you think of 
tents, and then you remembered Grand- 
mother’s old plaid shawl. 


Being an 


She never wore 
it now, for she had a new one, but she 
kept it for you in the closet beneath the 
stairs. While you were gone, it hung in 
the dark alone, dejected, waiting for you 
to come back and play. When you came, 
at last, and dragged it forth, it clung to 
you warmly, and did everything you said: 
stretched its frayed length from 
to chair and became a tent for you; 
swelled proudly in the summer gale till 
your boat seudded through the surf of 
waving grass, and you anchored safely, 
to fish with string and pin, by the Isles of 
the Red Geraniums. 

“The pirates are coming,” you cried to 
Lizbeth, scanning the horizon of picket 
fence. 


chair 


“ The pirates are coming,” she repeated, 
dutifully. 

“ And must haul up the 
anchor,” you commanded, dragging in the 
Lizbeth was in terror. “ Oh, my 
poor dolly,” she cried, hushing it in her 
Gallantly the old plaid shawl 
caught the breeze; and as it filled, your 
boat leaped forward through— 

“arry! Lizbeth! Come 
washed for dinner!” 


now we 
stone. 


arms. 


and be 


Grandmother’s voice came out to you 
the You hesitated. The 
pirate ship was close behind. You could 
see the cutlasses flashing in the sun. 


across 


waters. 


* More sugar pies,” 
the 
those 


Grand- 
the front 
words the 
pirate ship was a mere speck on the hori 
Seizing Lizbeth by the hand, 
ran boldly across the sea. 


sang the 
rocks of 


melting 


mother siren on 
porch, and at 
zon. you 

By the white bowl Grandmother took 
your chin in one hand and lifted up your 
face, 

* My, what a dirty boy!” 

With the rough wet rag she mopped th 
dirt your long sea-voy- 


away—grime of 


age—while vou squinted your eyes and 
pursed up your lips to keep out the soap. 
You clung to her apron for support in 
your mute 
Grand 


agony. 
you 
ere the wet rag smothered you. 


managed to sputter 


Warily 


you waited till the cloth went higher, to 


your puckered eyes. Then, “ Grand 
m-m—” but that was all, for with a 
trail of suds the rag swept down again, 


and as the half-word slipped out, the soap 
slipped in. So Grandmother dug and 
dug till she came to the pink stratum of 
your cheeks, and then it was wipe, wipe, 
wipe, till the stratum shone. Then it 
was your hands’ turn, while Grandmo- 
ther listened to your belated tale, and last 
of all she kissed you above and gave you 
a little spank below, and you were done. 

All through dinner your mind was on 
the table—not on the middle of it, where 
the meat was, but on the end of it. 

“Harry, why don’t 
bread 

“Why, I don’t feel for bread, Grand 
mother,” you explained, looking at the 
end of the table. “I just feel for pie.” 

It was hard when you were 


you eat your 


back home 
again, for there it was mostly bread, and 
no sugar pies at all, and very little cake. 

“Grandmother lets have 
you would urge to Mother, but 


pieces, 


the argument was of no avail. Two 
pieces, she said, were not good for little 
bovs. 


“Then why does Grandmother let me 
have them?” you would demand, sullenly, 
kicking the table leg; but Mother could 
not hear unless kicked hard, 


vou vou 


and then it was naughty boys, not Grand- 


And if 


mothers, that she talked about. 
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that happened which sometimes does to 
naughty little boys 

“Grandmother don’t hurt at all when 
she spanks,” you said. 

So there were wrathtul moments when 
you wished you might live always with 


Grandmother. It was so easy to be good 
at her house so easy, that is, to get two 
pieces of cake. And when God made 


little bevs, vou thought, He must have 
made Grandmothers to bake sugar pies 
for them. 

‘Suppose vou were a little boy like me, 
Grandmother?” vou once said to her. 

“That would be tine.” she admitted, 
“but suppose vou were a little grandmo 
ther like me?” 

“Well,” you rephed, with candor, * I 
think I would rather be like Grand- 
tather, “cause he was a soldier, and fought 
Johnny Reb.” 

“And if vou were grandfather,” 
Grandmother asked, “what would you 
dot” 

“Why, if I were a grandfather,” vou 
said—* why 

“Well, what would vou do?’ 

“Why, if I were a grandfather,” you 
said, “I should want you to come and 
be a grandmother with me.” And Grand- 
mother kissed vou for that. 

*“ But I like vou best as a little boy.” 
she said. “Once Grandmother had a 
little boy just like you, and he used to 
climb into her lap and put his arms 
around her. Oh, he was a beautiful little 
boy, and sometimes Grandmother gets 
very lonesome without him—till vou 
come, and then it’s like having him back 
again. For you've got his blue eyes and 
h 


and Grandmother loves vou—once for 


s brown hair and his sweet little ways, 


yourself and onee for him.” 

‘But where is the little boy now, 
Grandmother 

* Tle’s a man now, darling. He’s vour 
own father.” 

Every Sunday Grandmother went to 
church. After breakfast there was a 
flurry of dressing, with an opening and 
shutting of doors upstairs, and Grand- 
father would be downstairs in the 
kitchen, blacking his Sunday boots. On 
Sunday his beard looked whiter than on 
other days, but that was because he 
seemed sO much blacker every where else. 
He creaked out to the stable and hitched 


Peggy to the buggy and led them around 
to the front gate. Then he would snap 
his big gold wateh and go to the bottom 
of the stairs and say: 

“Maria! Come! It’s ten o'clock.” 

CGrrandmother’s door would open a slen 
der erack,—* Yes, John,”’—and Grand- 
father would creak up and down in his 
Sunday boots, up and down, waiting, till 
there was a rustling on the stairs and 
Grandmother came down to him in a 
vlory of black silk. There was a little 
frill of white about her neck, fastened 
with her gold brooch, and above that her 
gentle Sabbath face. Her face took on 
a new light when Sunday came, and she 
never seemed so hear, somehow, as oh 
other days. There was a look in her eyes 
that did not speak of sugar pies or play. 
There was a little pressure of the thin 
lips and a silence, as though she had no 
time for fairy-tales or lullabies. When 
she set her little black bonnet on her 
gray hair and lifted up her chin to tie 
the ribbon strings beneath, vou stopped 
your game to watch, wondering at her 
awesomeness; and when black- 
gloved fingers she clasped her worn 
Bible and stooped and _ kissed you good- 
by, you never thought of putting your 
arms around her. She was too wonder- 
ful—this little Sabbath Grandmother— 
for that. 

Through the window you watched them 
as they went down the walk together to 
the front gate, Grandmother and Grand- 
father, the tips of her gloved fingers laid 
in the hollow of his arm. Very solemn 
was the steady stumping of his cane. 
Very solemn was the day. Even the 
roosters knew it was Sunday, somehow, 
and erowed in a hushed sort of way; and 
the bells—the church-bells tolling through 
the quiet air—made you lonesome and 
cross with Lizbeth. Your collar was very 
stiff, and your Sunday trousers were very 
tight, and there was nothing to do, and 
you were dreary. 

After ¢’ er Grandfather went to sleep 
on the sofa, with a newspaper over his 
face. Then Grandmother took you up 
into her black silk lap and read you 
Bible stories and taught vou the Twenty- 
third Psalm and the golden text. And 
every one of the golden texts meant the 
same thing—that little boys should be 
very good and do as they are told. 
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Grandmother’s Sunday lap was not so 
nice as her other ones to lie in. Iler 
Monday lap, for instance, was soft and 
vray, and there were no texts to disturb 
your revery. But Grandmother would 
stop her knitting to pinch your cheek and 
say, “ You don’t love Grandmother.” 

“Tlow much? 

*More’n tonguecantell. What is a 
tonguecantell, Grandmother 

And while she was _ telling you she 
would be poking the tip of her finger into 
the soft of vour jacke t so that you doubled 
up suddenly with your knees to your 
chin; and while you guarded vour ribs, a 
funny spider would crawl down the back 
of your neck; and when you chased the 
<pider out of your collar, it would sud- 
denly ereep under your chin, or there 
would be a panie in the ribs again. 


By 
that time you were nothing but wriggles 
and giggles and little eries. 

* Don’t, Grandmother; you tickle.” 
And Grandmother would pause, breath- 
less as vourself, and say, “ Oh, my!” 

‘Now you must do it some more, 
Grandmother,” vou would urge, but she 
would shake her head at vou and £o back 
to her knitting again. 

“ (Grandmother’s tired,” she would say. 

You were tired too, so you lay with 
your head on her shoulder, sucking your 
thumb. To and fro Grandmother rocked 
you, to and fro, while the kitten played 
with the ball of varn on the floor. The 
afternoon sunshine fell warmly through 
the open window. Bees and _ butterflies 
hovered in the honeysuckles. Birds were 
singing. Your mind went a-wandering— 
out through the vard and the front gate 
and across the road. On it went past the 
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Sophistication 


TOOK the fruit that makes me lord 
Of good and evil: 


Taylors’ big dog and up by Aunty 
Green's, where the crullers” lived, all 
brown and crusty, in the high stone 
crock. It scrambled down by the brook 
where the little green frogs were hopping 
into the water, leaving behind them trem- 
bling rings that grew wider and wider 
and wider, till pretty soon they were the 
ocean. That was a big thought, and you 
roused yourself. 

“ Tlow big is the ocean, Grandmother 7” 

“As big oh, as big as all out-doors.” 

Your mind waded out into the ocean 
till the water was up to its knees. Then 
it serambled back again and lay in the 
warm sand and looked up at the sky. 
And the sand rocked to and fro, to and 
fro, as your mind lay there, all curled up 
and warm, by the ocean, watching the 
butterflies in the honeysuckles and the 
crullers in the erock. And all the people 
were singing all the people in the 
world, almost... and the little green 


frogs. “ Bye bye, bye bye,” they 

were singing, in time to the rocking of 

the sand ... “ Bye—bye” ... “Bye” 
“ Bye” 


And when you awoke you were on the 
sofa, all covered up with Grandmother's 
shawl. 

So you liked the gay week-day Grand- 
mother best, with her soft lap and her 
lullabies. Grandfather must have liked 
her best too, you thought, for when he 
went awav forever and forgot his cane, it 
was the Sunday Grandmother he left be- 
hind—a little gray Grandmother sitting 
by the window and_ gazing silently 
through the panes. 

What she saw there you never knew- 
but it was not the trees, or the distant 
hills, or the people passing in the road. 


BLISS GILLESPY 


in a trice 


At gate of every Paradise 


Stands knowledge with a flaming sword. 


Our Tree-top 
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I 
ERHAPS, de ar rear 


er, it has not 


chanced to be one of your dreams 
to build a library in tree top. 
If vou ever thought ot it. be thre 


recollection of our arboreal ancestors le 


terred vou. Perdita did not miss. this 
opportunity for a joke at my expense 
when she discovered mV project, 

laughed: “ are y 


Ar 


* You monkey !” she ou 


never going to grow up vou always 
volng to stay a baby 7” 

“Tf possibly ean,” answered. 
About that Perdita and I 


somewhat anxiously awaiting thi event 


time were 


In regard to a ce rtain business Inatter; 


and we had said to each other that if all 


came about as we hoped, we might each 
buy our heart’s desire—however useless 
and absurd it might seem to others 


to the extent of ten pounds apiece. 

Now I Perdita’s de 
was, though | tell it, at 
present, for the world; and I was equally 


well knew what 


in would not 


certain. that she could never guess mine. 
At all evelits, we were pledged to each 


other not to ask or tell till the moneys 

came true, 
Meanwhile, 

plotted to 


\\ hethe r the 


both 


plans 


secretly 
that, 
luck came our way or not, 
The idea 
which gave me so much seeret happiness 
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however, we 
prepare our 
the plans must be carried out. 
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LE GALLIENNE: 


indirect! 


little 


y my own. I trace its 


Inception to a adventurous daugh 


ter of ours, aged two and a half. who had 
been strictly forbidden to stray outside 
the children’s corner of the garden, and 
en ho account to tap on the prison win 
dow of work from which I daily look out 


on the lawn, and the great trees, and the 


‘vhole dewy, shining, lazy world. 

There are exceptions, however, to all 
rules. Freya is old enough to under 
stand that. And when you have found 
a strange and somewhat terrifying bunch 


tf voung birds fallen from the big tre« 
and making sad little noises on th 


ground, Surely there is no harm in eluteh 
ing one firmly round its long vellow neck. 
as though it we rea turkey, and tumbling 
across the grass to that forbidden window 
tell the 


veur little life what has happened. 


to 


being of 


You 


studious supreme 


may have an idea in your small head. 
born of previous escapade s, that that 
mysterious being who seratehes insids 


there all day with a pen rather likes to 


be interrupted; so you go bravely 
Within a of the 


pies you and ealls reprovingly, but vou 
it 


Ol. 
nurse 


few vards goal 


know is only thunder and take 


stage 
no notice. You know in your baby heart 
that if vou fall down a yard or two from 
the window, it will be all the better. But 
arrive 


this time you don’t: inst il, vou 


a 
Oly 
| 


tea amid the mellow | 


\ | us 
om le ! 4 rhe 
ed me th plain 
en broke 
that 
‘ upreme bemg « 
blue-eved ‘ t birdnest 

} ‘Wi ony 

cliimbe ree!” T said to my 
{ Ilow much h ppened sine 
en!” 

I wonder if I can,” T said presenth 
up ced ba longing] 
“A ere es.” After som ug! 
eramblir ‘ uld have been nim 
en vo, found myself firm 

‘ the ! rhe Verity 
ndering eyes, lool 

uy e like daisies from the 

\ { I eontes I m mentaril 
vot n little frien ‘ great cle 
( elit up and up, t explore thi 
een heaven of fresh leaves, had come 
uy I was o1 ly i tew teet trom thre 


ground, vet how hidden it seemed! How 


secret and alone IT felt! TI was alone in 
yy ce of leaves, chamber and chamber 
f which opened out before me as I 
climb highe the sky eame nearer. 
firmly believe IT should have reached 
the stars but for a voiee that presently 


eame up to me frem thy foot of thr tree, 
Hush-a-bve. baby 
In a tree-top—’ 


It was Perdita singing «ce risively, and 
vhile T hastily deseended, Emma caught 


sight of me as she was carrying the tea 


But IT could see that Freya respected 


I didn’t mind Perdita’s banter. T had 
Lot ms thanks To Fre who Wis 


presently carried in tears to a less CX- 


citing world. IT had found a faseinating 


way of spending my tem pounds. 
“Your eves are very bright this after 
said rdita, as we sat over our 


ight and sound of a 


Thev ar bright with birdnesting.” 


Y MAGAZINI 


| vhen dinne ver pleaded 
CCOSSITV nl over ul 


to my friend and fellow-conspirator, th 


We call him “ carpenter,” but such 
description implies a limitation which, 
t were a@ more conceited n 
would resent as insulting, for hay 
never tound anything that “ Mr. Le« 


eould net dow th emergency, should 


be ealled “ the man of general genius ” 
and he lives in our village. 


ean searee]y hope to make clear t 
the town reader how absolutely worth his 
weight in gold is such a man as Mr. Le 
village. There Is hardly 
any form of household trouble in which 
\r. cannot help Vou. knows 
veins and arteries of an old house lik 

plivsician,. 

So over the moonlit meadows [T went 
with my project to Mr. Lee. The litth 
workshop adjoining his eottage was un 
wonted|, lit up. Looking inside, | 
ound Mr. Lee hard at work—on a cof- 


“Why, who’s dead now?” T said. 
* Widow answered. 
* Dead this afternoon, poor old soul!” 


Remnant,” he 


And Mr. Lee ceased his work a moment 
and touched his hat. IIe was a boyish- 
looking little man, with an impish tilt 
to his nose, and small clever eyes: and 
vou would hardly have taken him for the 
father of twelve children. But such is 
village productiveness. Widow Rem 
nant was well known to me, a bent, witch- 
like old woman, whom I had often come 
upon in my walks, gathering sticks, in a 
scarlet cloak. She lived entirely alone 
in a remote cottagé on the edge of a 
solitary bit of woodland, and a certain 
halo of romance had always invested her 
in my imagination from a village story 
which connected her with a lawless ad- 
venturous past, in which our corner of the 
world was known to have had somewhat 
more than its share. Widow Remnant. it 


was said, had been a highwayman’s love 


in the days, sixty or seventy vears ago, 
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when your coach was still liable to be stopped at 
the cross-roads and your pockets ritled by the light 
of the moon. The highwayman had evident], loved 
and ridden away many vears ago, but it was confi 
dently stated that shy lived still on money that 
he had given her; and T had never passed her cot 
tage without picturing In fanev some secret 
inside where, perhaps in an old teapot, or an old 
tea caddy, shi ke pt he restore oft antique gold piece 

gold pieces with such various histories: gold 
pieces mavbe of some paunched justice of the 
peace on his way to hang knaves at the next 
market-town: gold pleces of bronzed sailors walk 
ing from Portsmouth to London with their prize 
money Jjingling in their pockets: gold pieces of 
homespun merchants clucking with terror lik 
overfed turkeys at the sight of the cocked horse 
pistols. T had often been tempted to try to learn 
Mrs. Remnant’s story from her own lips, but she 
had a proud, uncommuniecative old face that didn't 
encourage conversation. Now it was too late to 
learn her secret, and Mr. Lee told me that there 
were already several rival claimants for the high 
Wavman’s gold. 

“When do you expect to finish the coftin?”’ J 
asked Mr. Lee. 

“Tha couple of hours or so.” 

“Could you meet me at o'clock to-morrow 
morning under the big oaks in the garden 7 l 
have a new plan to diseuss.” 

Mr. Lee was not unaccustomed to humoring my 
fancies, so he replied with a ready “ Certainly, 
sir”; and next morning when I arrived twenty 
minutes late at the r ndezvous I found him await- 
ing me. It didn’t oceur to me till afterwards 
that for him it was already late in the day. 

Mr. Lee also. it seemed, was still a birdnester 

in spite of his large family. Tt made me blush 
to see how nimbly he climbed the tree, I lumbering 
and crashing after him. When we had climbed 
to within a few fect of the top, we sat, he in one 
fork, and = in anothe r, to take measurements. 
There were three strong forks capable of carrying 
a stout triangular foundation, each side of which 
would measure about. twelve feet. On this, Mr. 
Lee assured me. it would be easy to build quite 
a comfortable little room. That was all IT wanted 
to hear. Thus Mr. Lee aided and abetted me in 
what, in country speech, will no doubt come to 
he deseribed as my “ folly.” 

Then we walked the stream-side ‘together. | 
accompanying Mr. Lee to some distant day’s work, 
discussing estimates, and incidentally talking 
trout, tor IT found whisper it not—that Mr. Lee 


Was an expert night fisherman. 
I had never suspected, till Mr. Le« told me, how 


that little thread of brook, proceeding pasturally 
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under its gnarled willows, so idle on summer day- 
- to be hardly able to crawl its way through thi 
daisied landsecape—how it could possibly lead se 
different a life after sunset. When I had gathered 
purple loosestrite On its banks, or stood on stones 
1 midstream to pluck the exquisite wax and wool 
of the arrow-head, I had no suspicion that hidden 
lines were lving all about me, cunningly moored 
below the water’s edge, fastened to roots ot old 
trees, or anehored by heavy stones, or attached 

cunningly unobtrusive floats. But Mr. Lee 
assured me that such was the case, and that if I 
could manage to rise some morning as early as 
three o'clock and brave the dews of the meadow, 
1 should tind the river-banks haunted by misty 
forms—forms that in the daytime were, say, the 


village plumber, or the bar-man at the Red Cow, 


r Tim the Thateher, or Jack the Broom-squire 
anxiously groping for their sunk lines. 


So strong is the poaching instinet in man that 


he will risk an appearance before a justice of thi 
peace for the sake of a paltry trout or two—which 
t would cost him far less trouble to buy from the 
tishmonger. Ah, it is not the trout, but that 
blessed wild instinet in all of us, that makes it 
worth while to lose rest and run risks for a few 
ounces of stolen fish. It is not the fish, but thi 
delight of eatching them, we seek. 

It is to be out under the stars, out in the dew, 
with the keen smell of the dawn turning our heads, 
out under the free untaxed heaven, hand in hand 
with the wild things that hate a roof and die in 


a cage, playing truant from civilization with the 
warm-hearted wanton earth—it is for this we poach 
trout, and it is for this we are absurd enough to 
build a library in a tree-top. ‘ 

As I left Mr. Lee and walked back home through 
the meadows, I heard afar off the breakfast gong 
making mellow curves of sound through the house 
and garden, and I half resented the harmony of 
that civilized existence, all the wheels of which, 
thanks to my dear Perdita, run so smoothly and 
with sueh a sweet chiming. But as IT bade Per 
dita good-morning in the sunny breakfast-room, 
and turned to my letters neatly awaiting me on 
the breakfast table, I beeame ecivilized being 
augain—though my head was still a little tipsy 
with the dew. 

IT] 

Of course Perdita knows all about it bv this 
time—vou cannot build a library in a_ tree-top 
on the slv—and my arboreal library is now one of 
my many acknowledged follies. It has beeom« 
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lice d by disecove rv, and Passes unnotics d from 
very familiarity. When I press the seeret spring 
that lets down the ladder by whieh I elimb to the 


first fork of the oak-tree, and then draw the lad 
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even at six of thie morning sun or o 


lamplit winter evening, with the fire 
light tlickering eozily vour dozing 
folios It is quietness in a eage. Silene 
out-of-doors is the free. un ‘aptured = s 
It is a runnine brook of silence 
mipared with silences caught in 
pitcher It talks all the time—and st 
Is silence. Tt js silence awake: a silence 
of gossiping leaves, of Visiting light 
ind shadows, of soft brooding sounds 
of buttertlies tilted on a sudden impuls 
of breeze silence which ineludes thy 
rooding® cle TC, anil the lowing, impatic lit 
cattle, sweet with milk in. the far pas 


ture, the sudden neigh of sony old hors 


resting a week or two in the meadow 
the village clock. th clink of the black 
smith’s forge, the erving of Village ehil 
dren, and the bark ng otf village dogs. 


Wi re it ¢ nly hey the enjyevinent of suel 
silence, it would be quite worth any one’ 
vhile to build a library in a tree top 
Apparently, too, sinee men began t 

ve found peeuli; 
charm in reading out-ot doors——witness 
the old sone, * ‘Kk in a shady nook,” 
ilowever rare the page, it has seemed thi 
more attractive from the illuminate 
traceries of sunny shadows softly sway 


: tendrilled leaf shadows, and 


little darting shadows of birds. Our tree- 
top library systematizes and extends this 
pleasure. In place of one hook we hav 
whole library practically out-of-doors 
or as much as possible of the littl 
room is lass. It is windowed all round 
like a light-house, and every window js 
caressed by soft leaves and little tapping 
boughs. And all around you are birds’ 
nests, and the dreaming chrvsalis hidden 
in the wrinkled bark. You ean never 
know till you build vour dwn nest high 
up in the boughs how much goes on with- 
in a seemingly idle tree during a sum- 
mer day: all the hard work and the pret- 
ty play, the tragedies and comedies, the 
war that is waged and the love that is 


made, from morning till moonlight: so 
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For 


that 


T never w 


part, aiter summer nig! 
ant to sleep ! 
doors again. What nonsense it all proved 
about the 


well, and never woke 


night ain never rested 


up so refreshed iy 


life, it took me Sonne litt] 
tine to fall asleep. But that, of course. 
was due to the novelty of the experienc 


Is wel Is to the many gentle presence 


thing about me, moaning 


and sigh) 


ing’ in thr r sleep not to mention 


troublesome  nightingal 


thi 


all in thie 


green beds blue bed-roo 


as | 
And we 


in 


mdertul as the 


night, ho le 


wondertul was the morning. Oh, tl 
dew and the lustral ligh ind the awal 
ening sound and color of things. and al 
the aroused luxurious | 


perfumes of the 


world! 


Everything preening and washing it 
elf in the dewy vlitte r, and the morhing 
star kissing its hand to the new day. 

Every night a new heaven: eve rv morn 
hg a new earth—to be seen in the v 
aet oof creation Vet we them 
We shut them awav b hind heavy eu 


tains, and the miracle goes on with Lene 


fo see it, save the shepherd rubbing: hi- 
eyes in his little hut on the down, or the 


workman weari walking 
the 


Next 


ly towards six 
Ocloek, or the 
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peeped in 


sailor on sea. 


was dressed morning, | 
rdita. 
head upon arm, 
dreaming still—but never dreaming hoy 
I had the night. IT didn’t waken 
hie r, and | have never told her till how, 
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her 
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The Question 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHITELD 


HE nurse says that you wish to 
see me, Dr. MacLeod. My hus- 
band is not worse, is he?” 

The doctor, a spare but strongly built 
man, with the tireless, alert face of the 
persistent searcher into causes, was ex- 
amining a water-color in the beautiful 
little sitting-room with the gratified eye 
of a connoisseur. He turned with a 
courteous salutation as the speaker en- 
tered. 

Mrs. Fayre was dressed for the street. 
She glaneed at the dainty jewelled clock 
upon the mantel; then bent her head to 
button her glove around her slender wrist 
while awaiting the doctor’s answer. Her 
ittitude gave the exquisite Madonna-like 
face under the flaring brim of her hat 
a look as if she were saying her prayers. 

“No,” the doctor replied, presently, 
“Mr. Fayre is not worse. This is the 
third week of the fever, as you know. 
It has been running a nearly normal 
course. I see no reason why all should 
not go well, if only—” 

Ile paused, and Mrs. Fayre again lifted 
her beautiful eyes to the clock. The doc- 
tor intercepted the glance. 

“ You are going out? You cannot give 
me a few moments 2” 

“Oh, a few moments, yes,” she an- 
swered, unwillingly, loosening the gray 
furs about her throat. “ But service be- 
gins at ten o’clock.” 

The doctor drew out his watch. “St. 
Paul’s is half a block away. It lacks 
ten minutes of the hour. You can spare 
me five minutes.” 

Mrs. Fayre silently seated herself and 
waited his pleasure. 

“What is the trouble on your hus- 
band’s mind?” the doctor asked. 

She looked up, meeting his direct, keen 
gaze in unfeigned surprise. “ Trouble? 
On Donald’s mind? What should be 
troubling him ?” 

“That is precisely what I expected 
you to know. Whatever it is, it must be 
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removed. It is the only obstacle I see to 
his recovery.” 

The young wife drew her delicate 
brows together in distinct displeasure. 
“Of course | should know if anything 
were troubling him. But there is no- 
thing—nothing whatever. What could 
there possibly be?” 

“TTe is not in any financial distress 
that you know of ¢” 

Mrs. Fayre’s eyes passed slowly around 
the luxuriously appointed room, her 
classically chiselled lips taking on a slight 
curve, whether in disdain of the ques- 
tion or in seorn of the luxury was diffi- 
cult to determine. “ That is altogether 
impossible,” she replied. “ Donald is not 
in any business. He inherited his wealth. 
He has never known a moment’s anxiety 
on that score.” 

“ Are there any family difficulties, per- 
haps?” 

She was visibly annoyed now. “Of 
course not. I represent Donald’s family. 
He has nobody but me.” 

“Tlow long have you been married ?” 

“Over four vears.” 

She rose as she answered, impatient of 
the catechism. The doctor maintained 
his attitude unchanged. 

“Then you do not see that your hus- 
band has any cause for worry apart from 
his illness 

“There is nothing else,” she answered. 
Her tone was almost resentful. 

“T thank you for sparing me the time. 
Permit me to open the door.” 

He still stood beside it after he had 
closed it upon her. With all her reti- 
cence, this beautiful frigid woman had 
told him more than she divined. 

A few moments later he re-entered 
his patient’s room. An atmosphere of 
strength and vitality seemed to go in 
with him. The sick man was lying in 
a state of apathetic relaxation, his eyes 
closed, his long thin hands thrown out 
nervelessly on either side of the bed. 
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But he roused as the door opened, and 
his face brightened, his glance passing 
bevond the doctor as if in expectation of 
another figure. Seeing no one following, 
his eves came back to Dr. MacLeod. 

“Where is Katharine? Where is my 
wife ?” 

“ Doubtless on her knees at St. Paul’s 
by now,” the doctor answered, cheerily, 
his cool skilled touch falling lightly on 
the emaciated wrist. “If her prayers 
hasten your recovery, she could be in no 
better place.” 

Donald Fayre east disappointed 
vlance at a°*bunch of violets lying on the 
counterpane beside him. “ She has gone 
without her flowers. I have them for 
her every morning.” 

“The violets must have a_ powerful 

il tor her to forget them,” the doctor 
said, lightly. 

A shadow crossed the refined, super- 


sensitive face on the pillow a face that 
through all the ravages and distortion of 
illness still had an extraordinarily mag- 
netie charm. 
“Te,” Donald assented, quietly. 
Katharine never misses a service. She 
oves her church—loves it.” 

He pushed away the violets with a rest- 
less motion, dismissing the topic, but 


‘ 


the shadow on his brow deepened. 

The doctor drew up a chair and sat 
down. 

Donald’s thin fingers suddenly closed 
ver the strong hand that rested near his. 
* Doctor, will you do me a favor?” 

“With the greatest pleasure in the 
world, my dear fellow.” 

“Thanks. I knew vou would.” The 
charming smile flickered gratefully over 
Donald’s face, and was again eclipsed 
by the brooding trouble that caused the 
physician such anxiety. “You say I] 
must not worry. Well, let me write a 
letter—a mere note—just a line! Doctor, 
T must!” 

The doctor thoughtfully weighed the 
pros and cons. The pros won. “A 
necessary letter, I take it for granted,” he 
said, drawing a fountain-pen from his 
pocket. “Very well. I will write it for 
you immediately.” 

The sick man stretched out an eager 
hand. “No! I must write it myself. 
I can do it, lving as IT am. It is the 
merest line—a single question. Only— 


this is the point—no one must know 

no one. Not even my wife. Oh, Kath 
arine least of all! You will post it fi 
me, won't you? And I will have the an 
swer sent to you. You ean hand it t 
me when we are alone. Will you?” 

Dr. MacLeod gave one more searching 
look into his patient’s flushed and trem 
bling face. He dared not combat it 
deadly earnest. Crossing the room to a1 
open desk, he took from it a writing-pa 
and envelope, and returned to the bed 
side. “A word first,” he said, looking 
down at Donald with rare kindliness and 
concern. “See here, Fayre. I see yo 
are in some tight place—I don’t kno 
what. Will the letter set matters right?” 

“ Not the letter, but the answer. It 
it will tell me what to do.” 

“And you will quit worrving ~” 

The tremulous smile returned. “ It 
will be a relief—a relief. Yes, in any 
case. Quick, Doctor, quick! Thos 
morning services are short. Katharin 
will be back.” 

For answer the doctor placed the pad 
and pen in his patient’s hands, stamped 
the envelope and laid it beside him, an 
turning to the table, ran his eye over 


book-rack, selected a volume, and sitting 
down with it, became instantly as en 
grossed in it as if he were alone in th 
room. 

IIe had read but a page or two, how- 
ever, when a faint voice ealled him to the 
bed. Donald was holding out his lette: 
in a shaking hand. The doctor took it, 
turning it face downward as he did so, 
sealed it, and slid it into his pocket Don 
ald watched him breathlessly, made a half 
gesture as if to take it back, checked him 
self, and turned his face to the wall 
The doctor quietly restored the pad te 
its place, recalled the nurse, and went 
out. 

From that time Donald’s anxiety, in 
stead of lessening, visibly increased, and 
at each succeeding visit, at the doctor's 
searcely perceptible shake of the head in 
reply to his eyes’ mute question, hy 
clenched his hands in uneoncealed im 
patience. The fifth day came, and stil 
there was no answer. 

“Dr. MacLeod, are you keeping it 
from me?” 

“ Searcely,” the doctor answered, smil- 
ing. “I fancy I am about as eager for 
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THE QU 


to come as you, since your peace of 
ind appears to depend so greatly upon 


“ Because,” Donald continued, pursu- 
ne his train of thought as if the doctor 
ad not spoken, “if you are—if you keep 

from me—or if by any luck it does 
1ot come before the week is out—I give 

u fair warning—I shall kill myself. I 
ean it, Doctor.” 

‘ Nonsense !” 

smiling. 

*T mean it,” Donald reiterated, solemn- 

“T have thought it all out. If there 

s no answer by to-morrow night, I shall 

ill myself. I have only to disobey or- 

lers—to fling myself around as I le here 

and all is done. My life is in my own 
hands, as you know.” 


the doctor ejaculated, 


* No man’s life is his own, and you 
vould do no such thing though the letter 
should not come till doomsday,” returned 
the doctor, decisively. “ By to-morrow, 
without a doubt, I shall bring you your 
answer, and all will be right.” 

3ut Donald had not to wait. 
‘That afternoon’s mail brought the letter 
to its destination. As Dr. MacLeod was 
starting on his rounds his man handed 
it to him, saying that it was addressed 
to Mr. Fayre. The doctor reached out 
for it, thrust it inside his breast pocket, 
and ordered himself driven at to 
the Fayres’. 

Going up stairs unannounced as usual, 
he found the wife sitting with her hus- 
band in the nurse’s He had 
opened the door noiselessly for fear of 
rousing his patient from a possible slum- 
ber, and so entered the room unperceived 
by either of its occupants. 

Katharine Fayre, a devotional book 
lying face downward upon the pale blue 
folds of her gown, was seated in an 
wsthetically straight high-backed chair— 
the only uncomfortable one in the room— 
beside a table on which a slim little desk- 
clock stood facing her like a sentinel. 
She had lifted both arms to the top of 
the chair, and was leaning her head back 
between them, her lips parted, and her 
upraised eyes fixed dreamily on some far- 
off unseen point. It is a rest to mental 
as to physical vision occasionally to lift 
one’s gaze from immediate surroundings 
to an intangible distance. Katharine’s 
features showed some such sense of re- 


so long 


once 


absence. 
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Anything more beautiful and 
more remote than her with that 
ghost of a smile upon it the doctor had 
never In her cold purity and aloof 
ness she might have been a disembodied 
spirit. 

Donald was lying motionless, his 
turned to his 
with an expression that not often 


lief now. 
face 


seen. 


one side, gazing at 


lifetime does any one surprise upon an- 
other’s face. In the unguardedness of 
the moment the entire soul 
bare. It was a of such 
tensity of love, such capacity for renun- 


man’s lay 


revelation in- 
ciation, and such depths of loneliness as 
few natures are capable of experiencing. 
Dr. MacLeod was startled as he saw it. 

As he made his presence known, Katn- 
arine returned to her environment. She 
rose instantly to her feet, slightly color- 
ing at the indignity of being taken thus 
unawares, and went forward to meet him; 
but a servant appearing at that juncture 
with a eard, she was obliged to withdraw, 
and the doctor passed on to his patient. 

Donald’s haunting question immedi- 
ately eame back to his eves. The doctor 
made a gesture toward his pocket. 

“Tt has just come. You shall have it 
as soon as I have given you a little 
whiskey.” 

Donald’s color went and came in floods. 
His pupils dilated till his eyes looked 
black. A nervous tremor seized and shook 
him. As he took the letter an odd sound 
broke in his throat. He tried to turn it 
into a laugh—a still more pitiful sound 
—and tore open the envelope with des- 
courage. Dr. MacLeod, wishing 
not to appear to be watching him, osten- 
tatiously turned to look at something 
passing in the street, while still keeping 
a light touch upon his patient’s wrist. A 
flicker in the rapid pulse called to him 
like a ery. Donald looked up at him 
over the open sheet, smiling singularly. 
His face was deathly white, and_ the 
moisture stood in great beads upon his 
forehead under the tumbling brown locks. 

“Well?” the doctor asked, with that 
medical optimism which is never off its 
guard. “It is all right now, is it not?” 

“ All right,” Donald replied, framing 
the words with difficulty through strained 
lips. “I know—now. It will be all right 
—now.” 

The pulse under the watching fingers 
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frave a sudden bound. The doctor looked 
round for the cause. The door had open- 
ed, and Mrs. Fayre stood just within the 
threshold. 

Donald made a futile attempt to hide 
the letter and envelope under the sheets, 
realized that it was too late, and snatch- 


ing them out, thrust them into the 
doctor’s hand. “ Burn! burn!” he com- 
manded, in a hoarse whisper, feebly mo- 
tioning toward the open fire. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Dr. 
MacLeod crossed the room, passing in 
front of Mrs. Fayre with an apologetic 
bow, stooped over the grate, and held the 
fluttering papers down with the tongs till 
the last tiniest fragment was destroyed. 

Katharine stood perfectly still near the 
door, watching the holocaust without a 
word. Then her eyes, cold, stern, and 
passionless as an avenging angel’s, sought 
her husband’s face. Donald lay spent, 
his hot breath coming in short gasps. 
IIe looked steadily back at his wife, the 
singular smile still upon his face, but 
with such an overpowering rush of love 
behind it that the doctor marvelled how 
she could refrain from springing to clasp 
her arms about him. <A long breathless 
instant went by. The air seemed charged 
with some subtle electric current, along 
which accusation, refutation, passion, 
and entreaty flashed wordlessly back and 
forth between the two. 

Then Katharine withdrew her gaze and 
walked quietly forward. “ Miss Fielding 
will be in directly,” she said, addressing 
the doctor. “ But have you any orders 
to leave with me before you go?” 

Early the next morning, as the doctor 
was admitted into the spacious hallway, 
the footman informed him that Mrs. 
Fayre wished to speak to him, and usher- 
ing him into the drawing-room, a state- 
ly, rarely used apartment, softly closed 
the folding-doors upon him. Mrs. Fayre 
was standing at the farther end of the 
room, an alien figure in the severe fash- 
ion of her dress amid the sumptuousness 
around her. She made no motion toward 
him, but with a slight grave bow signed 
to him to approach. 

He had never imagined anything so set 
and hard as her face. It was as if cut 
in veined marble. As he approached her 
he saw that, despite the extreme quiet of 
her pose and manner, she was quivering 


from head to foot with restrained excite 
ment. He waited for her to speak. 

“ My husband tells me,” she began, in 
a low, carefully controlled voice, “ that 
you mailed a letter to which the one that 
you burned yesterday was a reply. He 
refuses absolutely to say more than this. 
But he owes me an explanation. Why 
should he wish to keep any letter a secret 
from me? I have the right to know more. 
That is why I appeal to you. Will you 
be so good as to tell me to whom Don- 
ald’s letter was addressed ?” 

“T have no idea whatever, madam.” 

Dr. MacLeod’s manner was as politely 
but defensively cold as her own. 

“And the reply—the letter that you 
brought him ?”’ 

“1 know nothing whatever about that 
letter either.” 

Her eyes scanned his face closely to 
determine if he were telling the truth. 

“Did you notice the post-mark ?” 

“T did not.” 

“Nor the handwriting? Was it a 
man’s or a woman’s hand ?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Fayre, you cannot sup- 
pose that I examined Mr. Fayre’s letter 7 
My office in the matter was purely that of 
postman.” 

She looked at him, baffled, yet defiant. 
Then unexpectedly her reserve broke 
down. 

“T could bear anything—anything but 
that—that it should be another woman!” 
she cried, the hot color flooding her face 
and throat. “TI cannot—I will not-——en- 
dure the suspicion of it!” 

The doctor’s cool, collected voice brok¢ 
in upon her agitation. “ Why should vou 
presuppose such a thing? Your husband's 
devotion to yourself must be at least as 
patent to you as it is to all others.” 

Katharine struck her hands together 
impatiently. “I never doubted Donald 
before. Little as his devotion is to me, at 
least I have trusted it hitherto.” 

She looked suddenly up at the doctor. 
The fixed concentration of his gaze seem- 
ed to compel her confidence. 

“There is no secret about it. Donald 
knew that I cared nothing for him— 
nothing at all for all his wealth—that 
heart and soul I loved—always shoul! 
love—another man.” 

The doctor made no answer, but the 
fixity of his look was like a command. 
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THE QUESTION, 


She hurried on: “ They had forbidden 
me to marry him, because he was poor— 
very poor—with a precarious future; that 
was all they had against him. And there 
was nothing against Donald, except that 
| loved some one else. They thought that 
no reason. They were cruel to me— 
cruel! And in spite of all I said, Donald 
was sure that I would grow to love him 
in time.” 

Dr. MacLeod recalled the sensitive, 
magnetie face upstairs, with its tender- 
ness, lovableness, and charm. “ Surely 
Mr. Fayre was right,” he said. “ No one 
could help loving him.” 

“No, no, no!” Katharine cried, with 
tragie intensity. “ Love is not to women 
what itis tomen. It does not go and come 
at will. Not loving him, my marriage 
was a sin, though I recognized it only 
after it was too late. But I married him. 
I have a wife’s rights before the world. 
And I will not tolerate this suspicion.” 

“ But assuredly,” the doctor interposed, 
“vou must be basing your fear on better 
erounds than the mere burning of a let- 
ter? There could be twenty admirable 
reasons for your husband’s choosing to 
destroy it.” 

“What reason but the one could he 
have for refusing to tell me?” Katharine 
asked, with conviction. “There is no- 
thing else that he could wish to conceal 
from me. Speculations—money entangle- 
ments—loss of property—he knows well 
enough that I would never care for any 
material losses. I should always have my 
church left. He would have told me in- 
stantly were it anything else. But he 
refuses any explanation whatever. I 
asked only for an explanation. I made 
no accusation. But I must—I will—know 
the truth. If he is deceiving me—” 

Dr. MacLeod interrupted her. “TI beg 
your pardon, but was it yesterday that 
vou had this discussion with your hus- 
band ?” 

“No. I waited till this morning. I 
had to think over it, to—to pray over it 
first,” she added, throwing back her head 
as she made the half-defiant admission. 

“This morning?” The doctor turned 
to the door. ; 

She called after him, but he kept on his 
way. 

“Wait here,” he said, authoritatively, 
over his shoulder. “I must see what 


mischief the excitement of your disagree- 
ment may have done him. I will return 
later.” 

Hie was not gone long. Katharine had 
not stirred by a hair-breadth. He strode 
up to her. 

“It is as I feared. Mr. Fayre is in a 
state of nervous restlessness which in his 
present condition is exceedingly critical. 
He must be quieted at all costs. You 
must come to him at once.” 

The color fled from Katharine’s face. 
You mean that he is—dying ¢” 

The doctor stood over her, relentless, 
uncompromising, like the embodiment ot 
fate. “I mean that the balancing of the 
seales is in your hands. Whatever you said 
to put him in this state must be unsaid. 
However you feel, you must contrive an 
immediate reconciliation. If you are still 
harboring that preposterous suspicion—if 


you cannot forgive him for any and every 
wrong that vou fancy he may have done 
you—then forgive him in appearance at 
least.” 

Katharine dropped her hands to her 
sides with a gesture of passionate protest. 
“T cannot pretend! I have never pre- 
tended! It must be truth or nothing!” 

“Then for God’s sake make it truth!” 
the doctor said, harshly. 

He laid an imperative hand on her arm, 
and, dazed and unresisting, she yielded 
to its pressure and went with him to her 
husband’s room. 

Donald’s restless tossing ceased as he 
saw his wife. The tense muscles relaxed, 
and he lay scarcely breathing, watching 
her with eyes shining with a preternat- 
ural brilliance. 

“Mr. Fayre,” the doctor said, very gen- 
tly, “you see you were mistaken. Your 
wife came directly when she knew that 
you wanted her. It was all only a mis- 
understanding.” 

“Katharine!” Donald whispered, put- 
ting out his hands gropingly. “ Kath- 
arine!” 

The inflection of his voice made the 
name a prayer. 

All the hardness melted suddenly from 
his wife’s face. She fell on her knees 
and reached out both hands to his. “ For- 
give me, forgive me, Donald! I was 
wrong. I was cruel. I do not want any 
explanation. I trust you. I do trust 
you. You could never do anything that 
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was not for my happiness before your 
own.” 

An exquisite smile illumined Donald’s 
face. “ Dear!” he breathed. 

Then suddenly the smile vanished un- 
der a longing that was like a devouring 
flame. 

“Oh!” he eried. “If but you could tell 
me once—just once—before—” He caught 
himself up. “If only you could say that 
you love me—that you really love me at 
last as vou loved him! Could you— 
could yvou—Katharine—in truth?” 

It was a ery wrung out of his heart 
of hearts, and it moved her to the depths. 
She shrank as if the words were a blow. 
Her features worked pitifully. She was 
like a creature in pain. An intense de- 
sire to give him what he wanted, to com- 
fort him at any sacrifice, was written 
over all her yearning face. Twice she 
tried to speak twice tried to frame the 
lie aloud. But each time the truth that 
was so inexorable a part of her confront- 
ed and silenced her. She could not look 
at him. Her lips moved soundlessly in 
a dumb denial. Two sealding tears 
splashed down upon her cheeks. 

As the doctor passed out of the room, 
that the couple might be alone, he pon- 
dered over the look on Donald’s face. 
Overshining all its heartbrokenness was 
an unaceountable exaltation—the exalta- 
tion of a martyr giving up his life at the 
stake for the sake of the faith that is in 
him. 

At midnight the doctor received a per- 
emptory call to the Fayres’. Their house 
was at some distance from his, but he 
reached it almost before the panting mes- 
senger who had summoned him. The 
nurse, pale and red-eyed, met him in the 
hall. He stood still at sight of her face. 

“Tt is not possible— You do not 
mean—” 

She bowed her head with a sob. “ He 
is dead.” 

“But I do not understand,” Dr. Mac- 
Leod said, sharply, after she had reported 
the details. “ All was going well when I 
saw him this evening. What could ac- 
count for it? Did his restlessness re- 
turn ?” 

The nurse choked down her tears. 
‘Never while I was with him. But I 
had to go out of the room once or twice 
en errands. T was never away more than 
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a moment, but the last time—don’t tell 
Mrs. Fayre this! it was all he could d 
to persuade her to go to bed at all—as 
I came back I caught sight of him toss- 
ing around on the bed. I hadn’t thought 
he had so much strength in him. When 
I cried out at him he lay still, and smiled 
at me as a child might. I shall never 
forget that smile. I wish to Heaven | 
had never left him!” 

Dr. MacLeod stood a moment with 
his head bent over on his breast, his brows 
knotted, and his clenched hands thrust 
deep in his pockets. He too had loved 
the man. 

Finally, rousing himself with a short 
fierce sigh, he passed on to the familiar 
chamber. There Donald lay, marble- 
white and still, with closed eyes and fold- 
ed hands, all the trouble gone forever 
out of his face, and his smile irradiating 
it like a living glory. Never in all his 
life had he looked so happy. And prone 
by the couch, her arms flung across his 
feet and her head buried upon them, his 
wife was sobbing convulsively in an over- 
whelminy agony of grief. 


Five years later Dr. MacLeod was eall- 
ed to a patient at a noted summer-resort. 
It was evening when the consultation 
came to an end, and during the hour elaps- 
ing before he could take his return train 
he sat on the piazza of one of the monster 
hotels chatting with a chance aequaint- 
ance, a man of extremely prepossessing 
appearance and manner, from whom he 
had begged the favor of a light for his 
cigar. The gay crowd was surging up 
and down at the farther end of the great 
veranda, but in their quiet corner they 
were comparatively alone, and the desul- 
tory talk wandered pleasantly from one 
theme to another. It turned at last upon 
the singular incidents in real life which 
furnish the professors of fiction with 
themes for their narrations. The doctor 
suddenly looked up. 

“T had a curious case once,” he said, 
knocking off the ash of his cigar against 
the balustrade. “I lost my patient, and I 
could never determine whether his death 
was due to natural causes or to his own 
action. ‘There seemed no sufficient mo- 
tive, and vet— No one else had any such 
idea, and of course I never hinted it to 
the family—that is, to his wife: there 
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one extraordi- 


IIe was a most 


as ho besides. I 
arily drawn to the man. 
ovable fellow.” 

“ What 


with 


was 


the 
glance. 


facts 


interested 


were the stranger 


eked, an 
hould like to hear them.” 
“Well, let me see how vou settle the 
iestion,” Dr. MacLeod said; and throw- 
away his cigar, he resettled himself 
, his seat and began the story of Donald 
Fayre. 
He had barely related the episode of 
letter when the man beside him sud- 
enly turned upon him. 
“My God!” he 
( possible that 
Leod ?” 
The doctor looked at him in surprise. 
Certainly. 
The 


rollable excitement. 


exclaimed. “Can it 
you Myron Mac- 


are 


That is my name.” 
feet in 
“Why, then—why, 
then—you must be telling me about 
your patient must have 
Fay re!” 

“What? You knew Fayre?” 

“Yes! Yes! That is, I knew his wife 

before he her. | 
Dalrymple.” 


other rose to his uncon- 


been Donald 


married am Julius 
The doctor bent toward him in pleased 
recognition. “ Dalrymple? The writer?” 
“You would not have known the name 
then,” the other returned, more quietly. 
“T was a poor journalist in those days, 
living from hand to mouth. But I knew 
her—well. She was a beautiful woman.” 
“She was the most beautiful 
I ever saw in all my life,” the doctor 
corroborated, deliberately. “ I have often 
wondered what became of her.” 
“You do not know ?” 
“No. She disappeared after his death 
sold the house and left the city. I 
have heard nothing of her since.” 
Dalrymple lifted his hat and drew his 


woman 


handkerehief several times across his 
forehead. “TI can tell you,” he said, after 
a slight pause. “I saw her husband’s 


death in the papers, and I went to see 
her—not at of decent 
time after. She had disappeared, as you 
say. But I traced her. It was some time 
before I found her. I did not see her, 
however. She refused to see me.” 


once, course—a 
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a_ sisterhood. 
life.” 


There was silence 


where was she? In a 
guessing. 


had 


good at 
She 


are 


Yes. In 


entered it for 


tor a few moments. 
“ And the end of vour story ¢” Dalrym- 
ple resumed. “I must hear it out.” 


Dr. MacLeod narrated the remaining 
circumstances. He felt rather than saw 
the absorbed attention with which the 


other followed his account. 

“At the time I confess I thought Mrs 
Fayre’s suspicion groundless—not to say 
unpardonable,” he wound up. “ But in 
thinking it over since, I can come but to 

He certainly seemed 
Yet what else could he 
Yes. It 
been another woman.” 

Dalrymple flashed round on him in 
dignantly. 
he 


the one conclusion. 
to adore his wife. 

have desired to keep from her ?¢ 
must have 
“Tt was nof another woman!” 
“Tlow could there 
woman where was 


eried, angrily. 
ever be another 
concerned ¢ 


she 
That letter was to me.” 
To you!” 


“Yes, to me. I was to address my 
answer to your care. Whatever you 
thought, he thought himself dying. He 
asked me to tell him the truth as to a 
dying man.” 

“Wumph! Did he?” ejaculated Dr. 


MacLeod, dryly. “ He not dying, 
all the same—was in no danger of dying 


Was 


if he had obeyed orders and kept quiet. 
He knew perfectly well the condition at- 
tendant upon his recovery.” 

“Dr. MeLeod, what Donald Fayre ask- 
ed me was if I still—still cared for his 
wife. Of course I had no notion what it 
continued, hurriedly. “ But 
could it have been—you must tell me 
was my answer the cause—of his death, 
I mean ?” 

“Ah!” the doctor said, with a quick 


meant,” he 


sidelong glance of intelligence. “To 
leave her free.” 
“Tt is a miserable fluke all round,” 


Dalrymple said, hopelessly. “TI feel like 
a murderer. Doctor, did he or did he not 
kill himself ?”’ 

“T cannot guess. 
could!” he replied. 


I wish to Heaven I 
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The Changeless 


\\ 
( q By Mary Applewhite Bacon 


ee Ay HE King had called together his counsel- 


}y% lors into the chamber where only cases of 


+ 
‘Fy life and death were considered. From the 
is RT 36} tall window opposite the dais the heavy 
silk curtains were drawn back. Between 


their yellow folds shone the paler glow of the wide sun- 
set sky. But the King’s eyes saw nothing except the 
woman before him. Her back was to the light; the 
curves of her drooping head and tall, slender form were 
in lovely outline; the dark shadows below her eyes and 
around her lips seemed darker still. 

) “All the good things of life were yours,’’ the King 


l ol 3 said to her, ‘‘ but you gave nothing to him—no place at 

Sm your feasts, no flower from your gardens, no song to 

| make him glad. And there was not a desire of your 
heart that was not precious in his sight.” 

( The woman made no answer. Her long lashes drooped 
against the heavy circles below her eyes. Her white 
hands lay passive in her lap. 


‘““You loved him not, and he died because there was 


/ no place for him in your heart.”’ 
VAN The woman raised her heavy eyelids and looked for a (( 
i) moment into the King’s face. \ 
Have you any defence to make ?” nis 
> (X38 She shook her head. Her eyes had fallen again. 49% ( 
ip ‘* My lord,’’ one of the counsellors said, a sudden pity ‘] ) 
breaking over his countenance, ‘‘ the man had no come- 


liness of form nor grace of speech. The woman is not LY 
wholly to blame.” 
The woman lifted her head. ‘‘ The sweet coming of 


the summer dawn was less sweet than the light of his 
Y}) eyes,’’ she said. ‘‘ His thoughts were those of an angel oy 


oe ZZ, and not of a man.”’ 


And yet you loved him not.” 
IN In the uncertain light her face seemed to quiver, but 6; 
6, 


her lips framed no reply. 
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‘*She has caused the death of the innocent,” one said; 


‘““let her also die.”’ \ 
‘* Rather compel her, clothed in sackcloth, to tell the Ny 
story of her guilt from door to door, that she may receive 8 HD SRL SED 


the just abhorrence of men.”’ 

‘““In the Isle of Lepers,’’ another counselled, ‘‘ let her 
nurse the sick and bury the dead until a death as vile as 
theirs fastens its slow misery upon her.” 

The rest were silent, and in all faces save one there 
was approval That was the face of a man past middle 
life, and there were deep and bitter lines upon it ‘‘ Shut 
her up for a year,’ he said, ‘‘from the sight and hearing 
of men. Let there be no ear to listen when she would 
' confess her sin, nor voice of sorrow to crave her help. 
So shall Memory alone have speech with her.”’ 

A strange triumph settled about his mouth, but the 
other counsellors shuddered even while they gave as- 


sent. It was as if each had seen unveiled before him 
the secrets of his own heart 
Once more the woman sat inthe presence of the King 


(2) 


and his counsellors. Again between the parted folds of 
the yellow silken curtains shone the pale light of the 
wide autumn sky. The woman's beautiful face was in 


shadow as before, but the look that streamed from her 
level eyes was like the long beams of the lingering day. 
cy She might have borne within her some divine secret, so 
calm sne sat ; yet around her lips were the signs of an 
endless sorrow. e 
An awe came into the faces of the men that looked 
upon her—awe, compassion, penitence. Tears lay on 
their cheeks, but glistened not for the gathering dark- ; 
ness. Only the light from the woman’s ey.s shone in [ 
the dim chamber. a 
“I adjure you, my daughter,” the King said from the is ss 
t long silence, ‘‘that you declare unto us this miracle, 
that, having fulfilled your punishment, you still live and 5g 
are unafraid.” 
‘It is even thus with me, my lord,” she said: ‘* Love 
dies not with the body, bu through the illimitable spaces 
returns to say: ‘I forgive, because I still am Love.’”’ q 
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UNiTeb STATE FISH COMMISSION BUILDINGS AND Marine LABORATORY AT W bs Hout 
A Sea-shore Laboratory 
BY HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, LL.D., 
Da Costa Professor of Z gy, ¢ imbia U1 rsity, ex President of the Marine Biological Laboratory Trustees 


HAT lay be called the marine 

biological station movement be 

gan early in the last ceenturs 
through the efforts of Carl Vogt, of 
Geneva, of Louis Agassiz, of Huxley, 
and of other great naturalists, who fore- 
saw the important results which would 
flow from the study of marine life un 
der the living and fresh conditions af- 
the 
sea-shore. This movement culminated 


forded only by a close proximity t 


in the beautiful and resourceful station 
at Naples, and was extended to Africa, 
Asia (ineluding Japan), Australia, and 
both coasts of North America; so that 
the world is now encircled by more or less 
permanent biological stations. 

Agassiz brought with him to America, 
along with his other enthusiasms, that 
for marine stations. In 1873 an eloquent 
address of his caught the eye of a New 
York merchant, Mr. John Anderson; our 
first sea-side laboratory was established 
on the little island of Penikese, off the 
coast of Massachusetts: and for one 
memorable season a group of men who 
have since exerted a profound influence 
upon natural history worked under this 
inspiring master. All have become lead- 
ers, but notably A. Agassiz, Brooks, Jor- 
dan, Lyman, Maver, Morse, Putnam, 


Whitman, and Wilder. “ Study Nature, 
not Books,” and other mottoes embody 
ing Agassiz’s Socratic theory of teaching 
zoology, adorned the walls of this plain 
pine building, and have fortunately been 
preserved to perpetuate their influence at 
Woods Holl. After a second season, fol- 
lowing the death of Agassiz, in Decem- 
ber, 1873, this island laboratory, some- 
what too isolated, as it proved, was aban- 
doned. <All the credit for reviving the 
work belongs to Boston, especially to a 
number of ladies, who, in financial co- 
operation with Professor Alphaeus Hyatt 
and the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, founded a new laboratory at Annis- 
quam, which in 1888 was finally trans 
planted to Woods Holl. Professor 
Charles L. Minot, of Harvard, and Mr. 
Edward G. Gardiner, of Boston, have 
been active in its support. 

With Professor C. O. Whitman, one of 
the distinguished pupils of Agassiz, as 
its director, and with the Penikese mot- 
toes upon its walls, we may consider 
Woods Holl as the offspring of the An- 
derson school. After three decades, how- 
ever, while the older zoological methods 
have survived in the collection and dis- 
section of every form of life, in the study 
of migration, distribution, and feeding 
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A SEA-SHORE 


habits. these still-fascinating “ natural 
history ” facts are now seen through the 
new glasses of the Darwinian theory of 
fitness, the struggle for existence, and 
descent,to which Louis Agassiz was never 
rm coneiled, although they formed the sub 
jects of animated discussion at Penikese. 
But more than this, a new impulse al- 
most undreamt-of at Penikese has tran- 
scended the old. This is biology, the 


f life itself, as found 


sftudu of fhe nariure 


mn protoplasm. 

Even the genius of Huxley could not 
foresee the biology of the close of the 
nineteenth and dawn of the twentieth 
century, When in his famous address * On 
the Phvysieal Basis of Life” he said: 
“Thus a nucleated mass of protoplasm 
turns out to be what may be termed the 
structural unit of the human body. 
Beast and fowl, reptile and tish, mollusk, 
worm, and polype, are all composed of 
structural units of the same character, 
namely, masses of protoplasm with a nu- 
cleus. ... Hence it appears to be a 
matter of no great moment what animal 
or what plant I lay under contribution 
for protoplasm, and the fact speaks vol- 
umes for the general identity of that sub- 
stance in all living beings.” 


LABORATORY 


The unity of protoplasm is the ulti 
mate raison d’étre tor the Woods Holl 
laboratory. As we shall see, in our briet 
accounts of recent diseoveries there, in 
the protoplasm of a star-tish egg may be 
wrapped up a secret of vast importance 
to the welfare of the human race By 
the surpassing aid of modern microscopic 
lenses and technical methods, a new world 
of infinite minuteness and order is r 
vealed in this substance which Huxley 
considered — as comparatively simple in 
constitution. The opportunity 
which Woods Holl affords of advancing 
our knowledge of life by different meth 
ods of attack, and the equally rare com- 
panionship with those savants who, along 
different routes, are working towards the 
same end,—this is the intellectual at- 
traction of Woods Holl. 

Of all points along the coast this is 
the best adapted physically for a= sea- 
shore laboratory. About ten years after 
the abandonment of Penikese, Spencer 
I. Baird selected this spot, and sueceeded 
in establishing here the splendid station 
of the United States Fish Commission, 
with its fleet of vessels and extensive 
laboratory facilities, chiefly designed for 
the investigation and. artificial culture 
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edible forms of sea life, but also 
and ae ve factor in the 
ition f pure scientific research. 
tional station, under the admin- 


Z STATION AT NAPLES 
ion of Goode, Bumpus, and others, 
s been a resourceful and willing alls 
I biological laboratory. 
On the route between the famous old 
vns of New Bedford and Nantucket 
ve pass from Buzzards Bay through the 
rushins idal wate rs and dangerous chan 


Woods 


Sound. 


laboratory lic 


Nonamesset 


off t 


This 


the 
lizabet} 
ane 
llowing 


Naush 


Nonamesset, 


Weep 
Cuttvl 


very 


Holl 


Directly in 


Vine- 


front of the 


eastward into 


the beautiful islands of 


and Naushon: 


is the 


stretechin 


long 


1 Islands, terminating in 
1 familiar chiefly through 
rhyme 

on, Nashuena, 


neatena, 
cket, Pasquenese, 
Penikese. 


unk, and 


mast line, the 
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chain of 
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ind the 
meeting of the tides, supplying pure y 
different 
and inlets, 


northern and southern currents 


ter of temperatures, the 


mud flats and sand bars. j; 


bavs 


brackish, an 
see fresh water pools, favor 


te nsely salt, 


servations and experiment 
kinds of sea lif 
biological 


driven 


on all 
The ardor of 


search has 


uals and even small part 


to the dangerous and 
otten fatal waters of tro) 
ical Ame rica and = Af) 
but no missionary spirit 


Woods H 


invigorat 


drives us to 


Cool and 


breezes stimulate the 
of the day and evening, 
long collecting exeursi 
and the application ot n 
in the general and pri 


laboratoric 


The life and the s 
CONngTess are as val 


the ecoast-line: school-teac] 


ers from all over th 
students from the smalles 
fresh-water colleges and 
largest universities: 
aspirants for the doetor 
| degree eager to win 
older 


spurs; men Of est 


lished reputation in botany 


zoology, physiology, ps) 
chology all come und 
the magnetism oft thi 
“M. B. L.,” as it is familiarly know: 
Work is not too strenuous: it is ten 


pered by the undercurrent of the feeli 
that, after all, 
time, and one must not be 
In fact, at Woods Holl, as with our E 
lish and Continental scientifie brethre1 
life is well balanced and altogether re: 
sonable, while no less productive. Thi 
lectures and courses, too, which now em 


this is summer-vacat 


TOO SE 


brace the widest range from the anatom) 
of a erustacean to the experimental psy 
chology of 


the chick, vary in intensity 


from the purely didactie instruction of 
large classes of beginners, formal discus 
sions of the most profound subjects befor: 
a select few specialists, and philosophical 
evening partly by the 
staff, partly by invited lecturers, befor 
the whole gathering. 


given 


discourses 


Uneconvent ional 
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never amateur, these evening talks 


but 
re often the choicest distillation of years 


f observation and Xperiment, the spe ak- 
tield in 


knowledged master, and is on his mettle 


er selects a which he is an ae- 
present the very latest and most strik 
ng advances, 
A vear ago sixty-nine universities, 


col- 


and schools sent teache rs and stu- 


eges, 
and during the tirst twelve sessions 
hundred different 
repre sented, while among the lecturers 

of the 


and 
country, 


dents 


institutions were 


three 
visitors were numbered most 
ot this 

In contrast with the 


leading biologists and 


many from abroad. 
beautiful Renaissance building at Naples, 
our three gray-shingled laboratory build- 
ngs are almost barnlike in appearance. 


be- 


tween the real intellectual capital and the 


there is an inverse ratio 


actual financial and material resources. 
observation are now 


Woods When 


the secrets of life as w rapt 


Experiment and 
the watehwords at 
we speak ot 
up in protoplasm, and of experimental 
the cases now to be 


morphology (as in 


COLLECTING 


SPECIMENS ALONG 
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cited), and of experimental physiology, 
|. 
i 


the avinan does not look any the wise P.. 
but yp rhaps the nature of the investiga 
tions we shall here deseribe may be eluei 


dated after the 


primer, as follows: 


manner of a 


biological 


If a worm normally produce sa head, a 


series of segments, and a tail, what will 
happen if you cut the worm in pieces 
and reverse the ends? Or a_ hermit 


crab, titted into its coneh-shell, and well 
known to rapidly regenerate its large ex 
posed claws, what will happen if vou cut 


off 


one of the apparently useless hidden 
claws which have been lving for thou 
sands of generations within the conch? 


This is a problem ot experime hital mor 
phology, with important bearings on the 
evolution theory, as well as on the phe 
nomena of regeneration in general. 

The purposive quality in living things, 
the apparent determination to overcome 
all 
illustrated in 
the 


eountryv. 


and attain end, is best j 


the 
above kind, in 


obstacles anh 


rl- 
Pro- 
Morgan has become a lead 


These 


remarkable 
ments of which 
fessor 
in this culmi- 


er oi have 
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recently published work, 


opeful and optimistic 


Nordau’s pessimistic vol- 


The | 


oral of 


counterpart of 


ume upol 


these experiments is brietly expressed in 
Hamlet's Phere’s a divin 
ity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will a moral so strong that 
quite | | f voung natural philos- 
ophers 1 Crsermany 


are reviving the old- 


er teleological and = vitalistie theory of 


living th nes as opposed to the chemical 
and mechanical theory. The similar co 
tleseence experiments of Professor Ilen- 
ry KE. Crampton are illustrated in one 
of our photographs. It is shown that 
two moth or buttertly pupw cut on one 


side and held in contact will unite. and 
that grafting of the most varied kinds 
is possible in not only of one 


species of moth, but of different species 
For example, the anterior end 


united with the 


its well, 


of one pupa posterior 
end of another gives a moth of apparent- 
twin 


Unfortunate- 


lv normal form. Two-h aded and 
unions are thus produced. 
lv the fact that 


the external parts of the animal renders 


fusion is restricted to 
it impossible to breed from the graft-hy- 
brid data 
upon the much questioned action of the 


moths, and to obtain bearing 


body parts upon the re productive cells, 


INTERIOR OF THE 


BIOLOGICAL 


MAGAZINE. 


To make clear what is the need of 


this line of research, in which America. 
to Wilson, Conklin, and 


acknowledged 


thanks chiefly 
Mead, an 


leader, we 


revert to our biological “ primer” 


again and put the question: 


If an egg (not a hen’s egg, but thy 
minute and delicate little surtace-float 


ing egg of some sea-urchin) normally di 
vides into two, four, eight, and ad inf 
nifum cells to form the adult, what will 
happen if you shake these cells apart 

The general answer to all these ques- 
tions is that the unexpected will happen. 
Life rarely acts according to the reason 
ing of the closet philosopher. Out of the 
the unexpected, 
the rationale of the 
But the initial step is to 
study the undisturbed process of division 
through “ cell lineage.” 


eareful observation of 
however, is coming 


li te pre 


The transformation of the simple fer 
tilized ege cell is always accomplished by 
splitting up into many cells, which ulti 
mately constitute the various tissues. It 
is obviously a matter of great interest 
and importance to trace the lineage ot 
the backward the undi 
vided egg. This has been done to such 
an extent that we can designate the par 
ticular cells that the outer 
covering of the body, to the nerves, to the 


tissues towards 


give rise to 
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alimentary canal, and to the reproduc- 


tive and germ cells. Very early in the 
history of the embryo the future func- 
tional and structural regions are marked 
off, and 
Spencer termed the physiological division 
of labor. biologists are inclined 
to carry this back still further, into the 
components of the egg itself. 

One would suppose that any rude dis- 
turbance of this beautiful process would 
abruptly terminate life. Quite the con- 
trary, for again the unexpected happens. 


there is a beginning of what 


Some 


A number of amusing and at the same 
time highly instructive experiments have 


been made by shaking apart the cells 
after the egg has broken up into four 


or even into eight. The remarkable gen- 
eral result has been obtained that these 
isolated cells do not die, but again sub- 
divide and form a lot of twin or quad- 
ruplet individuals, as the case may be. 
In the early experiments of this kind 
by Wilson and others, each separated cell 
produced a minute but entire individual. 
But when Crampton happened to repeat 
the experiment on certain snails’ eggs, 
the main result was that only one-half 
or one-quarter of an embryo snail was 


produced. In sea-urchins, in which shak- 


ing also produced fractional animals, the 


missing fractions were supplied by regen- 


INDIVIDUALS OF 


SAMIA CECROPIA 


eration,—another very striking exampl 
of Hamlet’s aphorism. 

In 1900 Professor Jacques 
the 
star-tishes and some other forms, that by 
suitable with 
only of various salts, but 


Loeb 


discovery, in 


al 
nounced remarkable 


treatment solutions not 


also of such 
substances as sugar and urea, unfertil- 
ized swimming 


This discovery, like most others 


eggs may give rise to 
larve. 
of similar character, was the natural se- 
quence of experiments which had started 
lines of thought in this direction. Rich- 
ard Hertwig, in 1896, in Germany, had 
shown that strychnine starts the eggs of 
sea-urchins on the course of development ; 
and Morgan, between 1896 and 1900, at 
Woods Holl, had shown that the unfer- 
tilized eggs of Arbacia, a sea-urchin, when 
treated with sodium and 
magnesium chlorides, would segment and 


solutions of 


advance into much later stages than those 
observed by Hertwig,- though no swim- 
ming embryos were produced. . Thus to 
Morgan and Loeb of Woods Holl belongs 
a large share of the credit of one of the 
most epoch-making discoveries of mod- 
ern times, that of artificial fertilization. 

Parthenogenesis, or the development of 


a female egg without the access of a 
male element or spermatozoon, had long 
been known among various lower types 
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if animals; instances are to be found 


in the bees, social Wasps, Bombua 


Daphnia, plant-lice, and others. Here 
Was a case of artificial parthenogenesis, 
and Loeb was led to compare these natural 
and artificial phenomena, reaching the 
conclusion that fertilization carries into 


the egy a catalvtie substance which aeccel- 


erates a process that would otherwise pro- 


ceed too slowly. Thus fertilization, from 


having a purely vital aspect, assumes a 


chemico physical aspect, and the hitherto 
mysterious phenomena of parthenogenesis 
tind a partial explanation. 


Let us take an illustration, where na- 


ture conducts a similar experiment: 


fresh - 
raised in 


Branchipus stagnalis is a water 


erustacean, which if concen- 


trated salt solutions (salt lakes) becomes 


smaller, undergoes some other changes, 
and transforms into a species which 
has heen known as Artemia salina; this 


transformation under 


is a Classie case of 


action of external conditions, as ob- 


This ob- 


water which 


the 
served by Sehmankewitsch. 
in salt 
diluted by fresh 
water, until at last it was perfectly fresh; 


had 


server kept Irfe mia 


he constantly adding 


the crustaceans meanwhile 


fone 
through several generations, and had 
eradually so completely changed thei 


characters that finally they acquired those 
of the 
In his diseussion of this development 


renus Brane hipus 


without the male element, Loeb says it has 


an important bearing upon the theory 
of life phenomena: “If we succeed in 
tinding a substance which accelerates the 


cell division at the normal 
this will at the same time 
lead to a suppression or reduction of the 
antagonistic that life. 
It is not impossible that ‘natural death’ 
the situation in the 
after it the ovary. 
has shown us the way by which 


process of 
temperature, 


1 


process shortens 
is comparable to 
mature egg leaves 
Nature 
at this ecritieal point death can be avoid- 
ed in the ease of the egg.” It is safe 
to prophe SN that the bearing of these and 
imilar discoveries on medicine and pa- 
will be no less important than 
experiments of Pasteur on bacte- 


thology 
the 
ria. 


The artificial process has been spoken 
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ot in 


tion: 


the press as “chemical” fertiliza 
this is a misnomer which should not 
be allowed to mislead us even in a popular 
The fact that Albert P. 

has able to initiate de 
velopment by the shaking of the egg in 
that artificial fertilization is as 
much physical as chemieal. 


article, single 


Matthews been 


dicates 


Mead, Conklin, and many others, fol 
lowing the Belgian, French, and German 
schools, had long been studying the in 
fertilization, 
and as a sequel] to these discoveries ar 
the 
ments of 


ternal changes in natural 


very. recent researches and experi 
Kdmund B. Wilson 
on the changes which go on in the egg 
after artificial fertilization. 


presented before the 


I *-rofessor 


These were 
International Zoo- 
logical Congress of Berlin, and attracted 
They show that the un 
fertilized egg, by the addition. of magne 


much attention. 


sium salts, is able to create a complet 
cell division, but under 
this unaccustomed stimulus, in the words 
of Wilson, “they manifest a 


mechanism of 


multitud 
of aberrations which constitute a veritabl 
carnival of development, which one ean 
hardly witness without a sense of amaze 
These are of high 
interest on account of the side light they 
throw on many debated problems of nor- 


ment.” aberrations 


mal cell function and structure. 
The value of all 
hinges, as we have 


these observations 
said, upon the essen 
tial unity of protoplasm throughout thi 
animal kingdom; as in Huxley’s proph- 
ecy, whatever applies to the protoplasm 
of sea-urchins we may be sure applies in 
some degree to the protoplasm which con- 
stitutes the basis of human life. 
Experimental biology is building up 
the foundations of a knowledge 
of life-processes. The older school of 
and pathology, which dealt 
fully developed results and with 
external appearances of 


very 


anatomy 
with 
the 
must give way, and is fast giving 
in intelligent communities, to the 
school of medicine imbued with the 
biological spirit, and intent 
study of man not only by 


disease, 
way 
new 
true 
upon the 
the exam- 


ination of his elaborate and complicate 
structure, but by the study of vital forces 
in their simplest expression. 


Vay. 
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The Story of King Julius 
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OF THE VOYAGE OF THE “ ANNALER.” 


= OETRY,” said Captain Bucking- 

p ham, thoughtfully—“ as to poet- 

ry, there’s the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ 

by J. R. Lowell, and J— As to Now 
the * Biglow 


“Well, I knew a man that ealled him- 


self J. R. Phipp onee, and he was no 
land at poetry, though a queer one. 

“Tt was in San Francisco. I was 
master of the ship Annalee, but not feel- 


ing agreeable, because the agent kept me 


sitting round collecting barnacles, and 
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he didn’t seem to know what he wanted 
her. And this J. R. 
the wharf one day, 
with a hand in his pocket and the other 
pulling his chin, and I thought to my 
self, looking at him: You're a lean one. 
Why don’t you fat up? He looked at 
the Annalee, and he looked at me. One 
of his eyes was blind and the other was 


me to do with 


Phipp came down 


absent-minded and calm, and he wore a 
long coat and a black plush vest with a 
gold IIe said, ‘What you 
going And I 


watch-ehain. 


to do with it? said, not 


feeling agreeable: ‘Stranger, it’s my 
programme. You'll go up to 22 Water 


| | 
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Street and ask the agent. Then he'll say 
he doesn’t know. Then you'll tell him 
he’s a three - corne red idiot, because 


you'll admire the truth, and come back 
and we'll have a drink.’ 
“* All right. he said, absent-minded 


and calm, and went off up Water Street; 


id bv-and-by the agent came down, 

ith Ph pp Hoating behind. 

“* This is Mr. J. R. Phipp,’ said the 
agent, ‘who has chartered the Annalee. 
Get her ready. Mr. Phipp will superin- 
tend cargo himself and sail with you.’ 


And 


Ph pp spent days going round the stores 


That was the way it happened. 


in the city and buying everything that 
took his eye. He bought house-furnish- 
ings and pietures, toys, horns, drums, 
eases of tobacco and spirits, glass orna- 


ments and plaste r statues, erockery and 
| and silk 
Hed 
Then 
otter around the shop till the box 

He'd buy out a show-ease, and 
he'd Ie 


bought barrels full of old magazines and 


cutlery, guns, clothes, neck-ties 


handkerehie Is, and che ap welry. 


go in and ask for a dry-goods box. 


mavbe buy the show-ease. 


books on theology and law, and a cord 
or two of ten-cent novels, and some 
poetrs that was handy, and three en- 
eycloprxedias, and two or three kinds of 


dogs, and a basket phaeton with green 
wheels, and a printing-press, and a stere- 
The said to 


‘ici Ile has a scheme for trading in the 


opticon, agent me: 


South Pacitic. He's a lunatic, and he’s 
paid for six months. Send me news 
when vou get a ehance, and come by 


Honolulu for 
tic.’ he 


He’s a luna- 
“and you'd better lose him 


directions. 
said, 
somewhere and get a commission on the 
time saved.’ 

“Then he hurried off the way you’d 
think he was a man with energy, instead 
that would sit still and let the 
weeds grow in his hair. But J. R. Phipp 


of one 


went on buying chandeliers and chess- 
boards and clocks and women’s things, 


such as dresses and ostrich-feather hats, 
and baby-carriages and parasols, and an 
allotment of dinner-bells, 
one side of a druge-store. 
there 
there wasn’t any monotony. 


assorted and 


I don’t know all 
judged 
I said, 
“\avbe now you might be done.’ 
“Tle came aboard and looked thought- 
ful; then he felt in his pocket and pulled 


was in his eases, only I 
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bunch of 
looked thoughtful. 


Well,’ he said, 


out a knitting-needles, and 


rather wanted to 


look up some front porches, ready-made, 
with door-knockers, but I didn’t get to 


it. It’s just as well.’ 
“We dropped out of the bay with th 
tide on a and stood 


Saturday night, 


away to the southwest. 

* Phipp, when you came to be pleasant 
with him, was a man; and | 
thought he lunatic, and then 
again, when he showed his point of view, 


talkative 
was a 
I wasn’t so sure. Many nights we sat 
light 
whispering th 
the 
he’d sit smoking 

at the little silver 
the night, 
and the sea rolling and sparkling to the 


the moonlight, with a 
pushing and 
The weather in 
And _ there 
and looking 
far 


on deck in 
bree ZC 
sails. main was 
steady. 
fat 
clouds, 


cigar, 


and ahead along 


sky-line ; and he would talk and specu- 
late, sometimes shrewdly experi- 
enced; and then agai» it like a mat- 
ter of adding a stu, .vad of pirates to 


zociae, and getting the 
New Jerusalem for a result, till I felt 
that myself, as if anything you 
might faney was as real as anything else, 


the signs of the 
way 


or if you kept on sailing long enough, 
sort of shiftless and lawless, you might 
likely run down an island full of mixed 
myths and happy angels—that way, or, as 
you might romantic. It his 
point of view. 

“*T’m a romantie man,’ he said; ‘ that’s 
secret. Yes, sir, Romance, that’s me. 
That’s the centre of my circumference; 
that’s the gravity of my orbit; that’s the 
number of my combination. Visions, 
ideals. I’m a man to get up and look 
for the beyond. 


say, was 


my 


“* They caught me young, sir, and put 
me in an office, and put a brick wall 
between me and the beyond; and there 
I sat thirty years, sir, and inked my soul 
and wrote figures all over my feelings. 

“< Ain’t you putting money in the 
bank?” they says. “What more do you 
want ?” 

“««“What more do I want?” I says. 
“T want to expand! TI want to permeate! 
I want the beyond!” 

“<Then they says, “ Shucks!” 
wife says I ought to be ashamed. 
speaks convention. 


and my 

There 
That’s the way so- 
ciety talks to a man of romance. 


weiss 
{ 
| 
| | 
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sir, 
I'm ftiftv years 
ld. I get up and 
ok out on the 
world. wife 
is dead. I get up 
and look out on 
the world. And 
says: 

J. K., this 
won't do. Is it 
or nothing that 
youre a man of 
romance ¢ Is it 
for nothing that 
you long to per- 
meate, to expand ¢ 


The soul of man,” 


I savs, “is airy: 

it’s full «ef 
draughts. Your 

soul, J. R., flaps 

like a tent,” | 

says, ‘fin. the 

breezes of da 

The world is 

round. is 


FEEL THE 


fleeting. Is man 
an ox? No. Is 
he a patent 
created to occupy a and fit 
head to a hat? No. Then why delay’ 
Why smother your longings?” I 
do. This ain’t your 
destiny. winged. Chase the 
Seek and 


No. Was he 


ink-stand ¢ 
house his 
Says: 
this won't 
Rise! Be 
Get on to 
But what?” I 
tune, a vocation that’s worthy of you.” 
“Where?” says. 


ick al. 
find. 


vastness. 


says. Fame, for- 
“In the beyond.” 

“*Then I took a and I looked 
world. I examined the globe; 
L took stock of the earth, and compared 
The likeliest-look- 
the South 
It appeared to 
It was the big- 
gest thing on the map. It was stated 
to be tropical. I always hankered for 
Palm-trees, spicy odors, cor- 
als, pearls. | “J. R., it wouldn’t 
take much millionaire in 
unpolluted regions. You’d 
tate. You’d wear picturesque clothes, 
and lie on poppies and lotuses. You'd be 
a Solomon to those guileless nations. 
You’d instruct their ignorance and pre- 
their You’d lead their 


map 
over the 


lands, seas, climates. 
ing place appeared to be 
Pacitie Why? 


be, in general, beyond. 


Ocean. 


the tropics. 
says: 
to be a those 


be a poten- 


serve morals. 
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AND CREASES OF ME SMOOTHING OUT” 


armies to account of 


natural 


victory on your 
You'd birth- 
days celebrated with toreh-light proces- 
You'd be a luxurious patriot.” 
“*Now that’s a 
looking at it, but it 
likeliest thing was say, 
trader. There’s that. 
ting on a stool and figuring discounts is 


gifts. have your 
sions. 
of 
the 
as a 
Sit- 


pleasant way 


seemed to me 
to go out, 


no harm in 


business, and trading cheese-cloth for 
parrots is business too. <A horse is an 
animal, and so’s a potato-bug. But I 


take it, where society is loose and busi- 
ness isn’t a system, there’s your chance 
for a man with natural gifts. 

“¢ But yvou’re going to ask me, What 
for is all I’ve 
If some of it’s tradable, vou’d say, there 
must be a deal of it And | 
you back: Take it in general, haven't I 
mixture that 


this mixture aboard ¢ 


got 


ask 


isn’t. 


got a civiliza- 


represents 


tion? Did you ever see a ship that had 
more commodious, miscellaneous, and 
sufficient civilization in her than this? 


I’m taking out civilization. Maybe I’m 
calculating Now the secret 
of a boom is to spread out as far as you 
ean reach, and flap. That’s 


on a boom. 


business. 


in 
— 


When you've got people’s attention, you 


ean settle down and make vour bareains. 
Mind vou.’ 1 Phipp, turning on me an 
eye that was eold and calm—‘ mind 
you, I don’t say that’s what I’m going 
to do, nor L don't sav what I’m cal- 
culating to trade for. Mavbe I have an 
idea d mavlhe have 

I said, ve a notion vou have.’ 

And that’s 1 notion,’ he said, 
‘which is no more than reasonable. But 
lov k it all this now” \\ th one thumb 
In the armhole « his vest and waving 
his cigar with the other hand toward the 
moon and the sea—* look at this hemi 
sphere so big ind still, | feel the kinks 
nd creases of me smoothing out. I’m 
expanding, permeating. I look out: I 
see those there shining waves: I sav to 


myself, “J. R.. as a romantic man 


you 
mav be said to be getti there ? 

“That was Phipp’s point of view. 

“Tle used toe read some in the dav- 
time, but mostly he’d smoke and medi- 
tate and pull his chin, sitting on deck 
in a red-plush-covered easy-chair, with 
his feet on the rail. One time he had 


RNER AND SPREAD 


Peter Newell 


HIS CHARTS ON THE DECK 


a volume of poetry in his hand, turning 
over the leaves. 

“*Some of it appears to be 
down smooth one side,’ he said, 
the other, and 
ragged both sides,’ 

* Then hie a lot of it aloud, but 
it didn’t go rightly, for sometimes he'd 


‘and left 


ragged on some of it’s 


re ad 


trot, as you might say, when he ought 


to have galloped, and sometimes he'd 


gallop when he ought to have trotted, 
and sometimes he'd come along at a 


mixed gait, and, as a rule, he bumped. 
“But I judged he no hand at 
poetry. Nor you wouldn’t have said he 
was a romantic man, to look at him, for 
he was long and lean and leathery, clean- 
shaven except for a Wisp of grayish 
whisker on his chin, always neatly dress- 
ed; and when he'd laugh to himself with 
a kind of chuckle, the wrinkles 
would spread around his eyes, one of 
which was blind and the other ealm and 
absent-minded. 


Was 


dry 


He said he came from 
Rhode Island. He used to sit with his 
i tilted up in one corner of his 
mouth, and his hat tilted forward, and 


cigar 


' 
ff, 
~ 
H 
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But he liked to talk, 
He'd talk with any- 
Kana- 


whittle sticks. 
and was cheerful. 

dy, but mostly with and a 
ka named Kamelillo, 
to be for 


lille Was all eld rly Kanaka who had sail- 


me 
whom he appeared 
information.  Kame- 


asking 


ed all over the Pacific, and knew island 
dialects about the same as he did Ene- 
lish, and he wasn’t much for conversa- 
tion. He was sort of sulky, with the 


complexion of a copper cooking-pot, and 
similar expression, and it bored him for 
Phipp to talk to him. But 
Phipp came one day with a bundle of 
charts, and he collected me and Kamelillo 


and 


in a corner and spre ad his charts on the 
deck. Th Vv were old charts. 

“<¢ Now,’ he said, I want is lines 
Ilow do they run? 
“T pointed out the regular routes, and 


‘what 
of trade. 


he marked them on his charts. 

“<There appear to be some vacant 
said Phipp. And there did. 
‘And here’s about the biggest.’ And it 
be 


space s,’ 


isl- 


was. ‘There don’t seem to any 
ands there, but here’s a name, “ Lua,” 
only you ean’t tell what it belongs to.’ 


The 
to be dropped down there 
of the Paecitie look 
1 brought out the ship's chart, but it 
didn’t give any name, only two or three 
Phipp’s 
you 


hame appeared 
so that section 


No more vou could. 


so lonely. 


around where 
“Lua” 
might find one of them, and then again 
you might not. 


Ever 


islands sorted 


chart said looked as if 


of ’em? asked 
Phipp. I hadn’t, and Kamelillo didn’t 
know, but looked as if he might have 
swallowed one without remembering it. 


been on any 


“¢ Likely to be any natives? 

“T told him there generally were when 
the islands were sizable, but these were 
more apt to be only coral circles. 

“Well, I guess we'll go and look at 
Lua, anyway. A man don’t put “Lua” 
on a map without he’s got some idea.’ ” 


II 


OF THE ISLAND OF LUA 


“Tt was nearly two months from the 
day we left the coast of the States when 
we came to the edge of the letter ‘ L, 
according to Phipp’s chart, and we sail- 
ed along the bottom of it and around the 
curve of ‘U,’ and up the inside on the 


as 
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right, where the ship’s chart Jad an isl- 


and but we missed it, if it was there 

to the top of the right leg of ‘UY where 
there might be one on Phipp’s, except 
that it looked more lik part of the let 
ter. Phipp said, ‘Try “A.”’ We eut 


across into ‘A. It was in the eurve of 
the twist at the end of ‘A’ that we sight 


ed land at last. The ship’s chart had an 


island in the ne ighborhood, but some 
what to the north. Likely Phipp’s no- 
tion of coasting the edge of the letters 


I never claimed the 
ship’s chart was a good one, for it wasn’t; 
I only told Phipp Td rather sail by the 
advertisements in a newspaper than by 
his. 

“There was a reef at 
south 


Was as good as any: 


the north end, 
the coast 
to the south- 
west, and dropped anchor at 


and down 


miles to where it 


we ran some 
fell away 
night in a 
with a white beach and a long row 
of huts under the 
A bunch of natives ran down and stood 
Some of 


bay 


back from it trees, 


locking at us. them swam out 


a little or paddled on a log, and then 
went back. There was a splashing and 
calling all night, and fires shining on 


Kamelillo thought he’d been 
there but he didn’t remember 
when; but if he had, it stuck in his 
mind there was some trouble connected 
with it, and with one he ealled a © bad- 
lot chief’; but T told Phipp Kamelillo 
had seen too many islands and too much 
strong drink in his career, and he might 
be thinking of something that happened 
in New Zealand. 

“Tn the morning Phipp took Kamelillo 
ashore. I the 
gathered around him. They all went up 
the beach and disappeared, and the boat 
came back with word from Phipp that 
he and Kamelillo were going inland and 
would be back night. I didn’t 
think he ought to go off carelessly like 
that; but they came back safely about 
seven o'clock, only Phipp seemed to be 
thoughtful not IIe said 
there was a business opening there, and 
he he’d he 
on deck in his red-plush chair till past 
twelve, smoking fat cigars and staring 
at the dark shore. 

“The next dav he 
cases from the hold. 
waiting for him on the beach, and I saw 


the beach. 


before, 


and went saw natives 


before 


and talkative. 


guessed speculate: and sat 


i 


1ad up three or four 
There was a crowd 


| 
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nit tving the boxes on poles, and some 
of the barbarians shouldered the poles, 
and the ill went off in procession. | 
didn't isk him hen he'd come back, 
and he didn’t come for nearly a week; 
nly every day there would be a native 
come down and dance around in the shal- 
low to attract attention, or mavbe swim 
out to the ship with a bit of paper 
n his mouth. And the paper would 
read: £O. K Business progressing. 


Yours, J. R. Or: ‘Vm permeating. 
Yours, Phipp. So I judged it was a 
peaceful island, and likely Phipp had 
found something worth trading for. 
“We went ashore every day. Most of 
the men were satisfied to stay on the 
heach, and watch the naked little chil- 


dren dive in the surf, and play tag with 
the population. IL followed a path a 
mile inland, and climbed a hill and saw 
mm Open valley to the south with several 
hundred palm-leaf huts, and farther up 


Was more open country and some hills 
bevond thiekly wooded. 1 judged the isl- 
anil is twenty miles north and south, 
but couldn’t see how far it went west- 
ward, and coming back, found a note 
for me: Ik. [ never see folks so 


Yi urs, 


Phipp’s business, 


open to conviction. 
It w 
And 


J. R. Phipp.’ 
not 


is and mine. 


thought to myself, sometimes 


these men you'd think lunatie aren’t that 
way, only they have their point of view. 
Next day there was another note: ‘Two 
of ‘om are dead. T guess it’s a good 
thing. T bought it, anyway. Julius R.’ 


And while I thinking it over, and 
thinking sometimes these men that claim 
thev’ve got really 
lunatic, Phipp came back. Tle must have 
had three hundred natives following him, 


W was 


a point of view are 


and they camped on the beach and seem- 
joi they danced and sang 
of the night, while Phipp and I sat 
on deck and talked it over. 

“¢ This island,’ said Phipp, ‘is full of 
polities. Tll tell you. They had a king 
lately, and, according to he 
was old and fat, and his morals were bad. 
But he died, and up came five eandidates 
for the place, and their claims to it I 
didn’t make out; but if it was a question 
] eathe red the hallot was toler- 
corrupt; and if it was inheritance, 
T took i 


heirs 


ed to ré joice: for 


most 


accounts, 


of votes, 
ably 


t the late royalty had so many 


they were common like anybody 
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else. But everybody was busy, and it 
looked as if business would be dull, and 
the v told me it was no use trying to be 
neutral. Td to back one of ’em. 
Course I didn’t know. Each of the eandi- 
dates occupied a corner of the island, and 
now and then they'd meet in the middk 
for slaughter. What could I do? Well, 
I tell vou what I did. TI hired five mes 
invited the candidates to a 
I says, 


have 


sengers and 
congress. 
“ee Not more’n ten to each party.” 
And they came. 
“* Kamelillo’s a good enough interpre 
of If a 
man makes a speech of half an hour, Ka 


ter, only he’s sort condensed. 


melillo sa 


grunt to cover most of it, 
and then he states what he guesses is 
the point of the rest. But he did well 


enough. 


“<Then IT got in the middle of ’em 
and I argued. I says: 


(lontleme n, this is a peaceful inter 
view. Pile your weapons.” 

“*T got ’em piled in a heap and T sat 
on ’em, and argued, and the candidates 
argued. They did pretty well, consider 
ing only one of ’em had a shirt. He was 
old, had in his 
hair, and, curious, but he knew consider- 
able English, and could euss skilful 
it. The other four and 
they appeared a good deal surprised with 
the way I argued it. 
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too, and chicken bones 
in 
were younger, 
I Says: 

there ain't 
this island for a civil war. 

for vourself. 


rentlemen, room in 
You see it 
Now Ill show vou. Each 
of you five take one spear and one shield, 
and get into the middle here and fight 
it out. The rest of us ‘ll watch.” 

“¢T appealed to the fifty followers, and 
they all agreed that was a good thing. 
The five candidates were doubtful. The 
old man said he wasn’t any good at that. 
I says: “‘ Venerable, what you want is 
comfort, not to say luxury, for your de- 
clining rll you that. 
You stay quiet.” Then T knocked open 
a box and showed him assorted dry-goods, 
and says, “ What do you say ?” 


vears. guarantee 


“*Tle thought it looked luxurious, and 
said he’d think it over. By this time the 
others were willing to fight, their follow- 
ers all agreeing it was a good thing. 

“Sir, IT never saw the equal of it in 
Rhode Island. I never saw a dog-fight 


come up to it for prompt execution. I 


| 
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on’t harrow your feelings as mine were 


arrowed. I won't with 
thrills as I was punctured. 
two of °em decently. The 
cut up and played out 


little. | 


puncture you 


We buried 


other two were 


col- 


quite a 
lected weapons, and I 
says: 

*‘ Now there are 
two ways. Either you 


two can have it out, and 


when vou’re” through, 
anything that’s left can 
have it out with me; 
or buy vou as you 
stand.” 

“<Thev looked 


prised to see it put that 


sur 


They were low in 
They said 


way. 


their spirits. 


they didn’t want to 
fight any more that 
week. ! knocked open 
the boxes and spread 
the goods, Then they 
acted avaricious, par 
ticularly the old) man 


with the chicken bones. 
of 
was economic. 
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Burying two "em 


Savs: 


ntlemen, 
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I didn’t see what I ought to do, or whether 
1 ought to think Phipp was lunatie or 
only had a 


point of view. The men for- 

ward were working by lantern and moon 
light, hauling up stuff 

from the hold, and pil- 

ing it on deck to start 


unloading in the morn 


ing. 

“*T'm going out of 
trade” he went. on. 
‘I’m going into rovyal- 
ty. That’s my retinue 
on the beach. More, 
it’s most of the mak 
population, including 
nobility and Masses, 
I'll show ’em. The old 


Vl 


king was a bad lot. 


he benevolent mon- 
arch. ll give free 


schools and a econstitu- 


tion. My friend, it 
ain’t good for a man 
to be thinking of him 
self all his days. I took 
a long chance. I tell 
vou now, I the 
ecards to win. When 
you get to San Fran 


cisco maybe you'll com 


what’s the value you back. Yes, sir; then 
put on your. claims vowll lay low’ and 
State ‘em, and state ’em watch me play ’em.’ 
reasonable.” b “The last I saw of 
dribbled out Phipp for that time 
gingham dresses, and AND THE PAPER WOULD READ: was bidding him good- 
hair-brushes, and_ pock- by on the beach. He 


et mirrors, and colored 
and bottles of 
It’s pleasant to make fellow- 


prints, 
bay-rum. 


creatures happy. I never saw folks act 
happier. I bought up the claims; I 
scattered what was left of the goods 


among the crowd; I got up on the empty 
boxes, and I says: 

Tlere’s your monarch. That’s me, 
Julius the First and only. Tf anybody 
else from now on claims he’s a monarch 
in these regions, he shall be skinned and 
melted.” And they all cried: “ Hoi! 
Hoi!” or words to that effect. They were 
unanimous. Kamelillo said they “liked 
it good,’ ” 

“ Phipp was silent awhile, and I didn’t 
much. I didn’t know how to 
along with monarchs, anyway. and then 


say 


get 


appeared to have most 

of the publie to earry 
cargo; and he appeared to be 
So I left him.” 


up his 


popular. 


Ill 


HOW THERE APPEARED EMISSARIES WHO 


WOULD NOT 

“At TTonolulu there 
aboard with a letter from 
San Francisco. That agent was irritating 


NEGOTIATE 


came two men 


the agent in 


on account of slowness, and had weedy- 

looking hair too. But the letter said: 
“¢Put the Annalee at service of bear- 

They have a warrant for Phipp.’ 


What 


ers, 
“T said: ‘Warrant for Phipp! 
for?” 


“One of them was a sheriff named 


i” 
& 
a 
|| 
( if 
| 
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Breen, a s temperate man; and the 
ther a detective named Jessamine, a 
‘ w-bearded one ith light open eves, 
who seemed a pleasant talker, but to the 
best of my: recollection was one you might 
call bstina They showed their 
na e appeared be correct 
J i ne's tated tl he repre 

ed partis n  Providenes whose 

Wa T said. What for? 

‘Wh 1 Vou set he 

e We ha lot of eas) Now about 
thre urtl that didn’t belong to 


ng, too, a man with 
A litth 
Why, 


knew him well. Steady as a clock, and 


thirtv vears of steady character. 


fancy things. 


here he goes and breaks a cog and acts as 
twenty-four hours 


isnt his hame, as 


‘No more it was. It was ‘J. R.,’ but 
for the matter of the rest, he was always 
Phipp to me, for 
ve'll Jet it stand. It s 


shock to tl 


other reasons 
if od me up 
unk of Phipp that way. 
e job of going back after 


take 


him. much interest 


arties n Prov and it set 


whether he 


me 
was lunatie or 

And so, though I 
they were going to 
he surprised when they eame to Lua, I 
said nothing about that, but fitted up a 
bit in Honolulu, and 


for Lua, and came there in a high wind 


had a 


thought it might be 


point of view, 


set sail onee more 


on a rainy morning. 
i the beach at 


ashore 


No one was in sight on 


first, but the sky clearing, I went 


with Breen and Jessamine, and several 
natives ran out of the huts and across 
the heach to meet us. | said, 7 Man, 


Ship.” and pointed inland, at whieh they 
nd set off: 
followed them by a long 


at last in the ele 


seemed to he ple: sed, P and we 
trail that came 
where were 
inland 
to the open country this side of the wood- 


1] 
ared valley, 


long-strung-out villages, leading 
ed hills. By this time we were a proces- 


And we had ar- 


for there appeared a long range of 


sion. knew when we 
rived, 
roofs through the stems of a palm grove, 
and a broad path led to it through bushes 
red nted 
It was King Julius’s palace. 
of it all one 


flowers. 
The front 
maybe two hun- 


covered with 


Was piazza, 


MAGAZINE. 


dred feet long and forty deep, with slin 
bamboo pillars; and men seemed to be 
it with layers 
the king was 


still shingling one end of 
But 
square to 


ot plantain leaves. 


out in a sort of one side, an 
had ab 
their hair, pr 
The he 

sharp, and the 
with 


ut fifty warriors with feathers i: 


actising mark 


spears ata 

saw us, and he said something 
fifty 

and 


marche d 


fell into line behind, 
spears shields in 
They 
came down on us in a way to make a man 
feel shy. I said, ‘ Which of you is going 
te arrest him, and how’s he i ; 
it? Breen said, ‘Yeu have me’ An 
We've been foolish, but let s 


see” Then the king halted his 


disciplined 


order. very pretty, and 


voing to | ) 
Ar ssamin 


looking calm, with the 
thumb of one hand in the armhole of his 
vest, and the other pulling his whisker. 
And Jessamine stepped forward and said, 
embezzlement.’ 
And the king looked him over very calm 
‘Well,’ he 
Trouble is, the army 
They’d jab 


and came on alone 


arrest you tor 


and benevolent. said, ‘a 
Better be careful. 
ain’t really disciplined vet. 


vou full of holes when [I wasn’t looking 
if they eaught vour idea. Well—better 
come and have tea. I didn’t expect 


you'd be along for two months yet.’ 

“Tt appeared he ealeulated on four to 
five months, and my meeting Jessamine 
at Ifonolulu had eut him short. But I 
didn’t see but he held the ecards: Jessa- 
mine might arrest till he was blown, but 
the crew of the Annalee were only twelve, 
and they hadn’t shipped to be speared by 
a king’s body-guard. 

Soon comfortably, 
sitting on the big piazza around one of 
Phipp’s black-walnut tables. The palace 
seemed to be fitted and furnished so far 
Each of us had 
three waiters back of his chair, 
men, The warriors 
squatted in line out in front among the 
flowers. Whenever we were through with 
a dish, Phipp would send the rest of it 
down to the warriors, and they’d gobble 
it, and watch for more, with their eyes 
shining, but very quiet. I recollect there 
was something that was like a duck, and 
canned and a kind of 


we were eating 


mainly from the eargo. 
two or 
some 


some women. 


some tomatoes, 
fruit with a vellow rind. 
“¢There’s two hundred in 


said Phipp, sociably, ‘in 


army,’ 


my 
four divisions. 
Mighty fond of 


This is a special one. 


made a month Php 
vou'll see by the wart 
with a 
I didn't 
. 
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drilling they are. Fact, *most every- leave this island, nor it ain't the ways of 
body’s in the army. They're softening monarchs, as I take it, to apologize. But 
under discipline, but some of ‘em are putting aside all that, and supposing vou 
bloodthirsty yet.’ was expanded enough to take that in, 
“67. RY said Jessamine, ‘lve known I’m going on to state the way it appears. 
vou 2 long time, and I never thought You says, “J. R.. how'd you come. to 
I'd have this to do. It’s a painful duty.’ steal the cash of parties that trusted 
“* Just so. If you’ve done your duty, you?’ | answers, “ It comes from being 
say no more, Let it drop. Maybe vou romantic.” You aren't romantic. That’s 
couldn’t be expected to know the law of too bad. No! You don’t see it. You 
this state touching the person of the don’t expand to my circumference. You 
kine. Fact is, foreigners aren’t allowed don’t permeate my orbit. You don’t get 
to arrest royalty here. Faet, it’s a new on to me. It was this way: I get up and 
law. I just passed it the other day. You looked out on the world. IT says: “J. R., 
didn’t mean any harm. We'll say no it’s clear you haven't enough cash for 
more.’ your ambitions. But you've got a repu- 
* Jessamine looked hurt. ‘Come, now, tation. Throw it in. Be bold. If your 
J. R. it’s no use. Youre not going to conscience squirms, let it squirm; if it 
resist the law.’ wriggles, let it wriggle. Take the risk. 
“*T'm going to maintain it, Jessamine, Expand to large ideas.” I took it. Say, 
maintain it.’ l made parties unwilling investors in me. 
we say, I got the authority of the Now, then, here they are, as delegated in 
States of Rhode Island and California.’ you. IHere’s me, Julius R., monarch by 
“*]T asks vou what authority they’ve purchase and election of the sovereign 
vot here? First place, you want extra- state of Lua. You asks, “ What next? 
dition papers. You can’t have ‘em. I I says: “ This. I pay. I settle the claims 
won't give ’em 
to vou. Trouble 
with you, Jessa- { 
mine, is you're 
narrow. 
Jessamine, re- 
monstrating, 
‘this isn’t right, 
and vou know it.’ 
“* You need to 
expand, Jessa- 
mine; you ought 
to permeate; you 
haven't got on to 
large ideas.’ 
‘“Phipp here 
distributed cigars, 
lit a fat one him- 
self, pushed back 
from the table, 
crossed his legs, 
stuck a thumb in 
the armhole of 
his plush vest, 
and continued, 
sort of unfolding 
his mind _ leisure- 
ly: 
ain’t the 
king’s pleasure to THEN THE KING HALTED HIS COMPANY AND CAME ON ALONE 


nah Ve 

Well—] it go. You ean’t do it. 
Rev et, attempting the person of the 
king cup tal crime That’s the law 
of this land. For the rest, if Captain 
Buel ham will take a eargo, Um going 
ettl the ~( claims, whe the rvou like i 
or not. It’s decided, and it don’t change. 
We'll droy 

* So notl more was said of the mat- 
ter, and we talked agreeably. 

“ But whether Phipp’s account of him- 
self and his motives was aecurate 
eouldn’t sa It didn’t seem likely he 
expected ever to se ttle, when le started, 
or he took all the 
chances that — he 
nevel would 
Mavhbe he cooked 
the 

uit things as they 
tood. Maybe not. 
don’t defend 
him, and I’m not 
clea where — le 
lied or where he 
fancied. But it 
seemed te me, if 
he’d made a long 
ealeulation his 
luck was standing 
by him at that 
IV 

THE END OF THI 

REIGN OF KING 

the 
king left us we 

nt for ¢ val 

ul | the vil 
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dividend 
hat ¢ Now 


vou Ive 


oked awhil 


ne to his W 


ar 


Ost mulish 


MAN 


‘ 


haven't 
I’m told 
to do it. 


silently, 


d away around 


he 
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Invest- 
the 
produce 


there’s 


the 


arriors, 


said. 


who 


‘or 


lage, talking it over. Breen said they'd 
better take the offe r, and I thought they ‘d 
have to, but Jessamine wasn’t satisfied. 
suld: 

“* No, we haven't the authority. How 
do vou know we wouldn't get into trou- 
ble at home? We've got to take him 


back. But, you see, that isn’t the point. 
The point is, here’s where we make a hit. 
It’s professional with me. It’s reputa- 
tion; it’s the chance of a lifetime.’ 

“* But where’s the chance?’ 

We'll see. But J. R.’s been the one 
white man so far. Now we're three to 
one. If he ean usurp a crown, I don’t 
see but we can get up an insurrection.’ 

“The village was a long row of huts 
built of bamboo and big brown leaves, 
and stretching up and down val- 
lev. There was a large hut with two 
doors opposite us, and sitting on mats in 
front was a fat man with little bones 
stuck at angles in his grizzled hair. THe 
wore a pink shirt with studs and a pair 
ot carpet slippers, and around his neck 
a lot of glass pendants from a chande- 
lier, and he looked surly and sleepy. I 


You can leave me out; I think you 
ought to take the offer. If you slip up, 
of course the 
king 7] hang you 
for treason. If 
he’s the govern- 
ment here, he’s 
got a right to say 
what the law is. 
I’m going back to 
the ship.’ 

“We stopped 
beside the fat 
man, and I ask- 
ed him if he 
hadn’t been one 
of the rival ecan- 
didates, thinking 
it might be the 
old one with the 
chicken bones that 
spoke English; 
and he set to work 
swearing, so 
knew it was; and 


WITH 


I judged from the 
stvle he swore in 
he’d been inti- 


ZONES STUCK IN HIS Hair Mate one time 
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With interest an 
ment.” With w 
point. been investigating 
f this island, the pearl-tishing, the coral, 
the hard-woods. The pearl-tishing is 
rood As a business man I tell you it 
ean be done.’ 
* Jessamine shook his head. 
to settle the en 
to nd bing 
It’ painful duty. 
The 
then 
got uy narch the om 
| 


THE GUARD BROKE OUT 


WAILING AND 


felt 
right 
ly chief of the island, and that man, all 
of whose grandfathers were low and dis- 


with seamen; and [ judged, too, he 


dissatistied, for he said he was 


gusting, meaning Julius R., was living in 
his house, and, moreover, had given him 
only three pink shirts. 
dewn by 


Jessamine sat 
him, and said nothing, but lis- 
tened, and I went and found some of the 
beach natives, and came back with them 
to the Annalee. 

“That night passed, and it came the 
morning of the day, and I heard 
from them. But though it 
warm and pleasant, the sea rippling in 


next 
nothing was 
eurves on found no 
about the huts there but children and a 
old And the old 
jabbered at us excitedly. 

“T took six of the men and started in- 
land through that warm of dusky 
forest, thick with creepers, and the green 
and red parrots sereaming overhead. 
But when we came out to look up the 
valley to the open country, we saw no 


the beach, we one 


few women, women 


sort 


signs of fighting nor any one moving 


about. And all up the valley as we went 


it was silent and empty; neo smoke from 


the huts, no women bruising nuts and 


roots Into meal; man be 


hut 


ground 
the 


his mats; 


no tat 


fore with two doors sitting on 


not a soul in the village. but 


all deathly still. 


“ But coming near the palace we could 


see all the red flower shrubs were tram 


pled and smashed. Then we Came onia 
dead body by the path; then more, bloody 
and spitted with spears 5 and one who 
lifted himself and 


and dropped again among the red flowers. 


was weunded glared 


Through the palm stems we saw the roofs 


of the palace, the piazza with the bam 
boo pillars, and, squatted on the 
the line of the body guard, 


spears upright before them. 


piazza, 
with their 
Everything 
Was motionless and silent. 

“ Then we heard a ery behind us, and 
looked and 
but no others with them, running through 
the village towards us. 


saw Jessamine and Breen, 
They came up 
to us and said they had been in the for- 


est hunting for the villagers who had run 


. 
Abs » fee 
SUDDENLY 
CHANTING. AND 
ROCKED TO AND FR 
{ 
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away, but found none; and we sat down 
1 ar troin the wounded man. Jessa 
mine had his arm in a sling, and he told 


hat had happened, so far as he made it 


“*Tt was the wav I fancied, he said, 
that J. R. wasn’t so solid with his army, 
xcept the body-guard, but Vd no idea 
they'd go off like a bunch of tireworks. 
The old tat one sent messengers around 
in the afternoon, and at night we went 
with him over back of that hill and met 
a crowd who had a few torches, but it 
was pretty dark, and I couldn’t see how 
many there were along the hill-side. I 
made them a speech, how J. R. had run 
vay from his land, and was ruling them 
here when he had no right, and they 
oughtn’t to stand it; but I don’t know 
that the fat one interpreted it. IT guess 
he made a speech of his own. All T know 
is they went off like gunpowder. Wheth- 
er all of them yelled for battle and_ re- 
bhellion IT don’t know; some of them 
might have been yelling against it. 
They all yelled, and pretty soon they 
started hot-foot across the country for 
the palace, fighting some with each oth- 
er, so I gathered they disagreed. There 
ure corpses all along between here and 
the hill, and it was there I caught a cut 
in the arm. Breen and I agreed to slide 
out of it. We went and sat on the hill- 
side and watched. Mavbe J. R. had word 
he 


ready for them. I judge the body-guard 


of what was coming. Ile seemed t 


met them just above here, and there was 
a mix-up, but we couldn't see well at the 
distanes It was an awful noise. And 
suddenly it died out. Not a sound for a 
while. By-and-by a gang of forty or 
more ran by us a hundred vards away 
and into the woods before we'd decided 
what to do; and later, after a long time, 
there was a sort of chanting like a cere- 
mony over here at J. R.’s palace, and this 
came at intervals all night. This morn- 
ing we came and found the village empty, 
and eame up a little be vond here, till 
some one threw a spear past Breen’s 
head, and we went away to look for the 
villagers. I don’t know what J. R.’s up 
to. Tle appears to be laving low with 
his wild-eats around him.’ 

“While we wer spe aking there came 


some one past the body-guard, and down 
to meet us, and it was Kamelillo. 


“Kamelillo didn’t have much to say, 
except that the king would see us. But 
he answered some questions, He thought 
that in the attack on the palace the other 
two candidates and the fat one fell to 
quarrelling, and their followers joined, 
and it might be the two hae 


been in- 
clined to stand by the king, only they 
thought it was time to have some fight 
ing. But they weren’t going to put up 
with the fat one. And instead of having 
it out then, they had all gone off to dif 
ferent corners of the island, the same as 
thes used to do, and that suddenly ; but 
Kamelillo didn’t know how it came about, 
and doubted if the candidates knew 
either. Ile said thes were a ‘fool lot? 
and the king could settl them, give him 
time to hang the fat one: but it was no 
use now— Gone too dam quick,’ he said. 
The women and children had all run to 
the woods in the beginning. Being asked 
about King Julius, Kamelillo only grunt 
ed, and not having any expression of 
face, vou couldn’t gather much from that. 
But when we came to the piazza, wher 
the body-guard squatted, what was left 
of it, with reddened spears, ghastly to 
make vou sick, he grunted again and 
said, ‘Ile gone die,” and passed in. The 
guard broke out suddenly wailing and 
chanting, and rocked to and fro, but only 
a moment, after which they held their 
spears stiff, as the king had taught them, 
and sat grimly and still. 

* Now following Kamelillo, we came to 
a great room, where it seemed the king 
held audiences and gave out laws and 
justice, for the red-plush chair was on 
a raised platform at the far end, and 
over and on three sides were heavy red 
eurtains; and glass chandeliers 
from the rafters of the roof, and a row 
of mattresses covered with carpet was 
laid in front, maybe so that subjects 
could prostrate themselves comfortably. 
But the great room was dusky and still. 

“Tt seemed to be empty. We passed 
up it and stopped, for on the carpeted 
mattresses before the throne lay the king. 

“Tlis coat and vest were. back, 
his shirt torn open, his breastbone split 
by a spear or hatchet, and it was clear 
he hadn’t long to live. 

“A narrow, ribby chest he had, and a 
dry, leathery skin. The blood soaked 
out from under the cloth he held there 


it 
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and ran down the little gullies between 
Jessamine sat down and acted 
nervous. The said, 

“* Tm downright sorry for this, J. 


the ribs. 


‘But the king didn’t seem to hear, and 
motioned to Kamelillo, who pulled a box 
out from under the plush chair and took 
a canvas bag from it. 

“* They're pearls,’ said the king, hoarse- 
lv. ‘I advertised There ain't 
any more on the found 
The \ fish “em on the other side. 


for ‘em. 
island, unless 
lat lv. 
I've got no more; take ‘em,’ he whispered, 
‘and clear out.’ 
* Jessamine remonstrated. ‘Now we 
can’t leave you this way.’ 
‘But the king didn’t seem to hear, and 
suid, ‘Call in the guard.’ The spearmen 
me tiling in, barefooted, stepping softly 
» eats, and took position on each side, 
so that 
to discipline, and maybe they’d done it 
held a court or some- 
We slid back, feeling shy of the 


spears, and J. R. looked pleased, and said, 


you could see it was aceording 
every day when lhe 


thing. 


softly: 
‘You're 

don’t permeate. 

don't 


narrow, Jessamine. You 
You don't expand. You 
to large Oh, clear out, Jes- 
I’m dead, 
Buckingham 
lower 


samine! and I’m sick of your 
speaking hoarsely 
and ‘Tm 


have known you, but vou’d better 


face, 
pleased to 
better 


and lowe r 


go. eyes wandered, absent-minded 


and sort of sadly, to the plush chair 


with the curtains and the chandeliers and 
standing around it, 
high-roofed 


the spearmen and 
the 


taking 


down long room, as he 


was his leave maybe of things 
he'd thought of, and he'd 
fond of, and things he’d hoped for or 


to do. He muttered and talked 


things been 


meant 


OF 


KING JULIUS. 571 
to himself: ‘1 there, and I did th 
‘ight thing by the people. I come half-way 


sat 


round the world and made myself a king. 
D’you these black 
idjiots are friends of mine. If you don't 
then—I’d_ rather die- just 

And hearing that, we left; and 
we came to the end of the path in 


know, gentlemen, 


mind with 
them.’ 
when 
the red flowers, we heard the spearmen 
chanting. 

* So died Julius, King of Lua. I don’t 
praise him nor put blame on him, but 
that is, 
a singular man. Kamelillo said he was 
‘old boy, all right,” and I knew 
Kamelillo to 
but Kamelillo’s 
Was virtuous weren't civilized notions.” 
Buckingham took 
from the table before 
shutted them thoughtfully. 

Yes 


and 


I state him as he seemed to me 


hever 


appreciate anybody else; 


again netions of what 
a pack of 


him 


Captain 
cards and 
some of those pearls were seed, 


some were pea-sized, and some were 


Phipp never knew what 
they were worth; no more do IT. He gave 
up what he had and let it go. IT heard 


Jessamine 


big and milky. 


made a good thing of it, and 


heard Providence 
weren't satisfied.” 
He sorted out the royal 
looked at them, and shuttled them back. 
“A man ought to be Yes 
I've known thieves that singular 


Yes—J. R. 


kinds of 


I never parties in 


face ecards, 
honest. 
were 

and human. Phipp was in 
nocent of knowingness, 
didn't 
matters, and he was no good at 
He had his 
times I thought he was lunatic, and some- 
times I thought it 
Ile was mighty 


some 


for he know much of charts or 


sailing 
poetry. fancies, too: some 
was his point of view. 
happy when he was a 


king, was Julius R. 


? 
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Invisible Beauty 


MARCUS REED 


BY 


demanded 


YMMETRY seems to be 


in its most ele 


by the artistic sense 
mentary and inarticulate form: 
and this sense is by no means a preroga 
vi f the human race. Long before 
ran appeared on the scene, Nature her 
elf was symmetrical. Everybody is fa 
miliar with the beautiful shapes of crys 
11 a profound mystery this, connect 
ed with laws of nature of which we 
have not vet the remotest glimmering, 


exquisite 
vegetable cells 
Some ot 


but not every one has seen the 
minutest 


f tl 
aled by the 


as reve microscope, 

the desmids and diatoms, invisible to the 

naked eve, have a symmetrical beauty 
which is not, however, without a clear 

eause and necessity. As they propagate 

themselves by fissure or division, the 

two halves of the whole must be per 


fecetly equal and in size. 


Some of these lowest forms of micro- 
vegetable | Te are Very pretty to 
] it In Plates A and B, No. 1 is a 
thin tilm of gelatinous matter carrying 
pores arranged in mathematical posi- 
tion Nos. 2. 5, and 6 are divided cells, 
still on a foundation of tilm, which loosen 


themselves to begin a 
In No. 5 one half of the 
av gone. No. fis a 


desmid of a 


separate existence, 
centre is al- 


eres 


bright 


beautiful 


ereen color, Closferium lunula, which is 
seen dividing in No. 7. The blunt ends 
will in a few hours be as long as the 


others: all these well illustrate the won- 


derful gemlike beauties which, all un- 
seen, fill our ponds and ditehes. 

Plate C what the pollen of the 
flower, the 


Hour of 


show 


vellow dust which 


passion 
sulphur, really 
the dust is a lit- 


itself, like a tiny 


particle ot 
by 


earved by a 


the mary ball eun 


ningly Chinese artist, and 


not thus svmmetrically created to satisfy 
feeling for beauty, for only in recent 


has the 


( nabled us to 
different 


nes 


microscop 


them. Every flower has a 


not the slightest 
for every speck is but 
fertiliz 
pattern; the 


pattern, seemingly of 
meaning, 


tilled 


particles 


use or 


a husk with thousands of 


ing bearing no 
husk is wasted, and its geometrical 


beauty, and meaningless, is 


of the puzzles of creation. 


Uliscen One 


More extraordinary still, when we try 
some meaning in created 
the silicious shells ealled 
Their beauty (see Plate D) 
is something surpassing all imagination 
that 
speck is a tiny ornament of pierced glass 
We may 
imagine how small the holes in the glass 
must 
too 


discover 
things, are 
Polyveistina. 
each invisible 


when we consider 


in ever so many pretty shapes. 
be when the whole thing itself is 
small to be And yet the 


seen. 


forms are always uniform and _ typical 
for every kind, and untold millions 
of trillions of these little ornaments 
have been created since the beginning 


of all things on this earth, unknown to 
us. 

Diatoms are unicellular plants, found 
in abundance in running and 
which coats 
the stalks of straw with a thin and brit- 


streams 


ponds. In them the siliea 


tle glassy veneer takes the shape of beau- 


tiful valves of every imaginable form, 
covered with the finest tracings and 
marks. A few of them are shown in 
Plate E. Thev have existed, and their 


valves or frustules have been deposited, 
and 


may seem, their duty in life 


from time 
though it 
has been to furnish stone wherewith to 
build our houses. 

Plate F 


% shows a 


immemorial; strange 


No. 


Pleurosiqma 


is a curiosity in its way. 

diatom called 
formosum, very much magnified, and No. 
8 shows a broken portion of. a valve or 
frustule, magnified a few million times. 
The beads on it are the subject of a lively 
controversy amongst the learned in such 
matters, Appearances are so deceptive 


in high magnification that it has not 


been made out as yet, although for many 
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years past all the scientists of the world 
have been peering at them, whether they 
ads, holl or holes At least 
this is the case with Pleurosigma anqgula 
fim Witl thy rmosum it 1s quite 
| sible to assert, the marks being much 
coarser, that they are beads. The writer 
has never seen any other appearance of 
them. Well, they are very small; one 
thousand six hundred millions of them 
vo to the square inch, and although learn- 
ed men positively get very angry with 
each other on the subject, it does seem 
t matter o some indifference whether 


they are beads or hollows; except under 


an exceedingly powerful lens, these marks 


really can be said to have no existence 
worth mentioning. This is not a ques- 
tion which need rob any one of his sleep. 


The Old 


BY FOSEPHINE 
HERE'S 
How 
On the 
the drift 


the stars 


W here 
And 


What's 
All the 


the look 
should I 


air’s silve 
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Why the marks are there at all is an 
other matte rs that, indeed, is part ot 
the mystery that surrounds us. 


Evolution has not done very much fo: 
thes As we tine 
them deposited in the fossil state, so we 
tind 
hot a 


minute vegetable cells. 


them moving in our ponds to-day, 
bead or hole Then 


movement is another mystery, not, how 


less 


more or 


ever, connected with the present subject. 


But these tiny things actually move o1 


swim, dodge an obstacle under the cover 


glass, go back and try again, although 
they are the merest vegetables! For th 
matter of that, all the objects repre- 
sented in these six diagrams, with th 


exception of the flower pollen, have the 
surprising power of moving freely about 


in the water. 


Country 


DODGE DASKAAM 


the land Dreamland? 
should I know? 

moon’s further side, 
clouds ride, 

hang low. 

0” Dreamland? 

see ¢ 


‘r-gray, 


Glinted with star spray, 
Here and there a_ tree. 
What's the sound o’ Dreamland? 


Bell tones 
Night's 

Olden 


should | 
from 
haunting 


songs al 


What's the 
Ilow should 
at that 
Soft hands that 

Calls 


( eves 


from far 

Whe re 
How 


the aat 
should I 


you 


Slip through the 


Ah, 


but all’s 


speec 


fill 


stand 


hear? 


far below, 
ecockerow, 
id dear. 
say ¢ 
the heart, 

clasp and part, 


Dri amland 


away. 


Dreamland? 
tell? 


before, 
quiet door— 


well! 


4 
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Korea and her Emperor 


BY 


OREA, the cockpit of the Faw East, 
and the nation which has given t 
Japan many of her tiner arts, has 
a capital as fascinating and dirty and as 
incomprehensible as one would expect the 
cradle of such a past history be. 
Seoul, the theatre of all political action, 
drab-colored thatched 
held) within tall 

Dirty, and 
divide the 
houses, 


is a even sea of 


bounds by 


roofs, 


walls. 


gray 


uneven lanes alley 


clusters of one-storied 


the 
imperial palaces, and the 


ways 


and only green - clad) en 
closures of the 
legations with their foreign architecture, 
break the monotonous stretch of the city. 
The American and the British legations 
are almost within the Palace enclosure: 
the house of Mr. McLeary Brown is quit: 
so. The Russian 
small hill overlooking and commanding 
the Palace. 
than any other building, except perhaps 
the Catholie cathedral. The 
legation with its barracks is 
the present residence of the 
the Old Palace, 

counts perhaps for the Emperor’s aban- 
donment of it some years ago, when dur- 
ing the trouble with the Japanese the 


63 


legation occupies : 


It is much more prominent 


Japanese 
far from 
Emperor, 


being near which ae- 


Vor. CIV 


No. 622 


ALFRED 


STEAD 


Empress was killed by their hand, and 
a year after the Emperor escaped to the 
twelve 


When 


Russian legation, livine ther 


months under Russian protection. 
the disturbances were over, he 


took up 


his residenee in the present, or, as it 1s 
ealled, the New 
the residence of 

Kvery 


Palace, which was for 
the Regent, his 
and then the Em- 
the American and 
British ministers politely inquiring when 


rly 
father. 
peror 


how 
sends notes to 


they are going to move out into other 


hbeeause he does not wish their 
the Palace. 
politely, that 
there when he came to this Palaee, so it 
him to not 
tortable, and the legations remain. 

At four 


quarters, 


presence so near They an- 


swer, equally they were 


is for move if he is com- 
morning the 
Emperor retires to the town 
up. This latter beeause at that 
hour detachments of troops march round 
and round the Palace to the 
drums and bugle—always the same notes 


and 


O'eloek every 


rest and 


wakes 
sound of 


over over again. This goes on for 
about an hour, the men playing vigorous- 
lv and marching well, and then the work 
of the army is over for the day. I 


unable to discover what 


was 
was the reason 


A 
| 
an 
ENTRANCE THE OLD PALACE, SEOUI 
| 
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of this display, unless it was to show the 


oreign iministers that Korea has an 
orm During the rest of the morning 
there is nothing stirring in or near the 
Palace About mid-day, however, the of- 
‘ iis begin o arrive, and mans change 
nto their court dress before the Great 
Grate. Attended by a servant who carries 

bundle in a eloth, they there leisurely 
nd in tull view of the public eve don 
their green gauze garments of state over 
their every-day ones, and change their 
hats for court head-gear. Then they enter 
the gate: on coming out the same pro 
cedure is gone through, only vice versa, 
Phe military officers pass in or come out 
of a side gate near the barracks. It is 
very amusing to see these officers, whose 
rank renae rs riding Hhecessaryv, being 
hoisted upon the diminutive horses, and 
then jolted away, held in the saddle by 
two or more privates. Later in the after 


noon eome those persons having audience, 
in their green imperial chairs, and pass 
the Palace At 


sounds of feasting and Korean 
the 


straight into enclosure. 


night 


Escape 


the 


from Palace, and con- 


tinue until well into the morning. The 
audience-room and most prized portion 
of the Palace is contained in a modern 
stone and brick building, standing in 


enclosure and intensely 


ne eorner of the 
out of 
Li Hsi, the Emperor of Korea, is the 
twenty-eighth sovereign of his dynasty 
that the ot 
300 vears ago. The Emperor 


pl: 


a dynasty usurped throne 
Korea some 
is regarded by his people as God, and his 
word carries great weight with 
Although possessing 


little 


slightest 
the 
enormous potential power, he 


classe S. 


lower 
has 


actual opportunity, and has to play a 
careful part amongst the international 
wrangles that forever disturb his court. 

Owing to the late habits of the Em- 
peror and the audiences being held in 
the afternoon, ours was fixed for tive 
o'clock. Shortly before that hour we left 
the legation in the imperial chairs sent 


These like the old 
palanquins in shape, with seats, and are 
the ordi- 


for us. ehairs are 


inside and out : 


eolored 
nary Korean ehairs have no seats, and 
necessitate sitting on the floor. Our 


chairs were carried by four men, two be- 
fore behind. Accompanied by 
the and 


and two 


we 


interpreter, 


minister were 
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borne along, past the walls with their 
soldiers, past sentries and machine-guns, 
to one of the gates of thi Palace, whers 
we left our chairs, and entered, after 
Passing the gat small anteroom, closs 


to the audience-chamber. The interpret 


er was a Europeanized Korean, clad 


black frock-coat, and with his smug an: 


y tace surmounted by venerabl 
silk hat. 


in an old Korean house; it 


vreasy 
The antechamber is contained 
is very small, 
and Europeanized into extreme ugliness 
Kleetrie light and ther 
a gaudy on the floor 
A beautiful Korean was 
inte Gbseurity by hideous European sub 
stitutes. The table with a 


flaring table-cloth. The only appropriat 


Was installed, 


Was French carpet 


ehair erowded 
was covered 
thing which civilization had brought ints 


that ugly room, and one which was also 


most apposite, was a large American 
stove, with the word “ Invader” writ 
large upen its frent. There were no win 
dows, but over the openings hung Ko 
rean bamboo curtains, very fine and light. 

In this room were many Korean offi 


cials, including the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the Minister of 
After universal hand - shaking 
down and offered 
These took the shape of Egyptian ciga 


Ceremonies. 
we sat 
were refreshments. 


mineral 


rettes and Japanese water in 
large glasses. The robes of the court 
officials were of dark green gauze, flow 


ing as do all Korean garments. Their 
head-dress was made of curious black 
gauze, with gauze wings projecting to 
right and left behind. Nearly all the 


beautiful 
dignitaries. 


officials wore great belts, very 
the of the higher 
This belt is quite stiff, and composed ot 
stones; it does not fit tightly, 


in case 


metal and 


but being fastened close to the body at 
the back, it projects considerably over 


Most of the 
ters spoke only Korean, but we were sur 


the wearer’s chesi. minis- 
prised to find one who spoke excellent 
French, and another who was master of 
a little English. We 
former during the few minutes’ delay in 
the anteroom, and jound him remarkably 
well informed and intelligent. He told 
us that he had never been outside Korea, 
but had learned French by himself. We 
discussed the coronation of the King of 
England, and then drifted to the 
electrie cars of Seoul, recently installed 


conversed with the 


on 


- 


KOREA AND 


The otheial was 


American firm. 


vy an 

distressed about the latter, becarns¢ 
hey did so much harm to the Korean 
hildren. These, having always been ae 


ustomed to play 
n the streets, could 
ot understand 


which 


the se 


things 
am so 


quickly 
nd so quietly, and 


many had been 
maimed kill- 
ed. It was quite 
touching to hear 
him talk of the 
children, and he 
spoke with great 
Hueney and intelli 


rence, 
The 


delay which we ex- 


few minutes’ 


due 

the 
tak- 
The 


sti- 


was 
that 
Kkmperor was 
bath. 
was 


perienced 
to the facet 
ne a 

weather 
hot, and it 
is the imperial cus- 


Hingly 


tom to spend most 
of the 


tween 


intervals be- 


audiences in 


his bath-tub, under 


such conditions 


keeping cool. 
Soon, word hav- 
that the 


Kmperor was in his 


ng 


come 


audience - chamber, 


we followed the 
ministers for For- 
eign Affairs and 


Ceremonies through 
a glass-covered way 
into the main Pal- 
ace building: this is euite new and in 

As were 
through the passage we eaught a glimpse 


modern — style. we passing 


of some women and children. These, 
being of the imperial household, are 
never allowed to go beyond the outer 
wall. The women did not appear strik- 


ing, and shared to the full the general 
Korean feminine complaint of ugliness. 
Ifaving entered the main building. we 


passed through two small modern rooms, 
unfurnished except for flaring carpets of 
European manufacture. 


At the thresh- 


HER 


EMPEROR. 


old otf the second room the officials all 
prostrated themselves, and again as we 


From 
‘turned at right angles 


Passe d into the audience-chamber. 
the second room W 


EMPEROR OF KOREA 


THE 


to the left, and passing through an ordi- 
nary doorway, entered the audience-cham- 
ber, and found ourselves in the imperial 
presence! It was a shock, vet hardly 
in the expected sense; everything was so 
small, so unmajestic, and, above all, so 
un-Oriental. 
square room, the walls papered with bad 
French paper, the 
a glaring red and 
floor, and cheap-looking curtains 
draping an ordinary glass window. To 


add to the general depressing effect, there 


Imagine a small, wooden, 
whitewashed, 


the 


ceiling 


green carpet on 


lace 


4 vid 
— 
4 
— 
ais 
te 
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were t cheap] ramed chromos hang-  stoutness. face is very pleasant and 
+ the wall behind the Emperor. full of smiles, quite in contrast to that 
Phe Emperor himself was at the far- of the Crown-Prince, whose face is im 
er ened the room trom the doorway, passive, not to sav imbecilie. The Km 
ding behind a plain modern table, peror shook hands with Mrs. Stead and 

u nie 1 except for a monstrosity then with me, quite in Occidental styl 


| 
le-cover. On his left hand stood A curious incident arose, howeve r, as Ww 


the Crown-Prinee We advanced to the were withdrawing our hands across th: 
fer the momentary pause of as table. A look of distress crossed — thi 
Crown - 

face, and hi 

grabbed back — the 

departing hands 

and shook then 


vigorously. The 
Crown - Prince al 
Ways wishes to do 


thus the moment 
\ his father’s hand 
leaves yours hi 
grasps it and 

shakes it too. 

The Emperor 
was wearing a loose 
robe ot vellow 
silk, beautifully 

embroidered with 


golden dragons in 
a cirele on his 
chest. The impe- 
rial belt is of gold 
with yellow opaque 
stones, and pro- 
jeets several 
inches from the 
EKmperor’s breast. 
On his arms and on 
his chest and back 
the Emperor wears 
the thin Korean 
woven bamboo 
guards or shields, 
to hold the clothes 
from touching the 
skin in hot wea- 
ther. These help 
to give him an ap- 


THE CROWN-PRINCE OF KOREA 
pearance of stout- 
ness greater than 

tonishment, and the interpreter took up the reality. The imperial head-dress is 
his position at our left hand. The Em- a two-tiered purple gauze one, very sim- 
peror gave the only suggestions of Orient- ilar to those worn in olden times i 


al splendor, and it seemed pitifully out Japan. After the Korean army was first 
of place in such surroundings. Li Hsi organized, the Emperor abandoned his 
is of medium height and inelined to customary robes and donned a gorgeous 


i 
7 
4 
: 
ke 
of. 
4 


KOREA AND HER 


military uniform when he held audiences. 
Ile, insisted 


elmet 


however, upon wearing his 
when the 
and they, naturally not tolerating 


retaliated, by 


receiving foreign min- 


such a thing, threatening 
retain their own hats if he would not 
loff his when wearing European clothes. 
Phis 
uite out of the possibility of forgiveness 
without 
i head-covering in the 
Emperor had to abandon his uniform 
| the 
Ilis Majesty Was wearing the 


was obviously impossible, as it is 


or a Korean gentleman to be 


public, and so 
and go back to ancient robes and 
ead gear. 
Korean decoration called the Gold 
his left This 
received the from Mr. 
the British Seoul. 


accurate 


en Measure on breast. 
decoration hame 
Gubbins, minister in 
Phe more rendering of the Ko 
rean title would be the * Golden Rule,” 
but Mr. held that that name 
was already appropriated. The 
beneath the Korean 


the Japanese Order of the Rising Sun. 


Crubbins 
Emperor 
wore, decoration, 

The Emperor laughed very often and 
Was most pleasant, conversing quite ani- 
matediy with us through the interpreter. 
After the introduction he inquires after 
eur health, and says that he is glad that 
We 


Is eChjoVving 


to his country. reply 
trust his Majesty 
health. Tle asks 


from Japan, and 


we have CoO 
that we 
then if we 


good 


came 
how states we 


Our reply, 


many 
have visited before Korea. 
out of for the Emperor’s lack 
of geographical knowledge, that we have 
definite 
enough for his Majesty, and the inter- 
preter promptly renders it eight 
Our intention of travelling 
Manchuria and = Siberia sur- 
prises the Emperor, and he says that it 
undertaking, and the 
change from the charming life of Seoul 
will be We converse the 
coronation of King Edward next year, 
and hope that he will send an embassy 


deference 


visited a great many is not 


states! 
through 
is a 


very great 


vreat. about 


on that occasion. The Emperor assures 
us that he is only waiting for the official 
announcement of the date to reach Seoul, 
in order to appoint a 
tive. Ie 
just 

Great 
This 


satisfaction. 


pecial representa- 
that he 
ministers to 

Germany, and 
afford him the 
These were the principal 


also informs us has 
despatched 


Britain, 


America, 
France. 
seems to keenest 


topies of our conversation, in which the 


EMPEROR. 57! 


The robes 
are red, with dark 
green around his neck, where the under 


Crown-Prince takes no part. 
of the Crown-Prines 
garments appear; his belt is also red, and 
his head-dress is of purple gauze, similar 


Ie 


he stands, 


to the ror’s. from. side 


sWays 
to sk 
that 

he also has the table to lean upon. 


and it is evident 


as 
his legs cannot support him, unless 


The audience at an end, the Emperor 
again shakes hands, as does the Crown 
and smilingly 

The otticials 
selves, and We bow as We 
The 


minds as We 


Prince, bids us a 


food 


journey. prostrate them- 


leave the au- 
dienee-chamber, feeling 


in our 


uppermost 
leave the imperial 
for the smiling 
old man, the God of his people, and the 
puppet of One 
for him, there in 


presence is one of pity 


ambitious nations. can- 
hot help being SOTTN 
little 


make it. 


civilization 
Following this 
of pity comes a certainty that the Em 
peror must be able to gain a great deal 


his room, as ugly as 


ean feeling 


of amusement out of his position in the 
centre of affairs. 

and 
ministers, 


to see 


It must be 
the intrigues counter-intrigues of 
the different and 


plenty of evidence that he is 


there is 
not with- 
out shrewdness and humor. 

returned to the 
anteroom and sat down again, while the 


had 


Emperor. 


Our audience over, we 
minister conversation 
with the 


was served out to every one, and the eon- 


more 


some 


Warm champagne 


versation was resumed where it had been 
interrupted by the While our 
divided the dif 
ferent ministers and dignitaries brought 
forward to meet us, other of the 
Korean lower officials drank our cham- 
We did not notice this until 
later on, when the health of the Emperor 
was and 


audic nee. 


attention was between 


one or 
pagne! 
proposed, everybody else had 
champagne to drink it in except the for- 
cigners. The minister was much amused, 
because, as he explained later, even the 
sip that etiquette demands shall 
drink with the héte noire to 
those having frequent audiences, because 
the court orders up specially bad Chinese 
champagne for oceasions like this. After 
a_ farewell hand - shaking we 
left the Palace, and were borne away in 
our The 
next day we received a bundle of im- 
perial fans. These were plain wood and 


toast is a 


universal 


green chairs to the legation. 


| | \ 
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plain paper, but beautifully and artisti the geishas of Japan. The dancing 
cally made, and formed a pleasant me continued for a long time, and muel] 
mento of our meeting with the I rnape ror. drink is consumed. At last the dance: 


lh the evening there was the dinner are wearied, and the time of departurs 


Palace. Was rved ku has The ror and his court 
tvle. Pha Emperor and the however, do not retire for several hours 
( n-Prinee are never present at these vet, and continue to employs themselves 
dl ers, but nevertheless they take a keen Although the music for the dances is s 
terest n them, sharing to the full the discordant, ther are trained Korea 
il Korean curiosity. On more than bands, trained by a German instructor 

ce n the Crown-Prince was to be formerly in the Japanese service. 
een peering through the erack of the As we have indicated before, the Em 
door Phe instant he saw that some of  peror is always anxious that the legations 
guests perceived him there was heard shall move away from near his Palace: 
rustling of his silken robes as h and recently when there was much tric 
rapidly withdrew. After the long ban tion with Great Britain, and many Brit 
quet was over, the dancing-girls of the ish war-ships were at Chemulpo, the En 
perial household came ino ready for peror met the British minister one day 


their work. These are intensely ugly and at an audience. Ile told him, smiling 


not graceful—many of them are marked sweetly, what a pity it was that he had 


with small-pox. The musie is very dis not a larger house, so that the British 


ecordant and loud, and the daneing has otticers could come and stay in Seoul 
Dherdc if the grace to be found in that of then the Koreans might be able to se« 


them. Would he not lik 
to have a nice large hous 
built outside the Palace, 
where he would have mor 
room ¢ 

At another time, when 
heated audiences were be 
ing held, the British min 
ister Was surprised to re 
ceive the visit of a Korean 
of high rank, who an 
nounced that he had been 
appointed as minister to 
the Court of St. James! 
Ile further said that the 
Emperor had sent him to 
ask a small favor. London 
being so far away, it was 
dittieult and risky to send 
money all that wav. Would 
it not be easy to arrange 
matters so that he could 
receive Mr.  Gubbins’s 
salary from the British 
Foreign Oftice, while Mr. 
Gubbins was paid in Seoul 
by the Korean Minister of 
Foreign Affairs? Then 
there would be ho neces 


sity for the sending of 
money. Such actions on 
the part of the Emperor 
seem to indicate that he 
KOREAN WOMAN IN. STREL DRESS, WITH GIRL takes a keen interest in the 


4 
| 


can take advantage 


an opening whenever it presents. it- 


14 


The ror 
his Palace 
royal pre 


but 


scarcely ever stirs out of 
is SUp pre sed to make a 
Seoul once each 


This 


progress is gorgeous with all the tawdry 


through 


gress 
vear, dees not always do so. 
display of Orientalism tinged with Ocei- 
understood. The 
about this dis- 
play is the bill which is presented to the 


dental ideas Ww rong ly 


most magnificent thing 


lreasury to defray expenses. Sometimes 
this amounts to as much as 700,000 yen 
($550,000) entertain- 

the pur- 
considered, 


for the one day’s 


ment a vast amount when 


chasing power of a yen is 


Few or no details are given, and when 

they are they often partake of the nature 

of a Such is the 
the 

figured once at 

OOO)! OF 


farce, item of cham- 


pagne for foreign representatives, 


which TO.000 ven ($35,- 
ost of these vast sums 
and the 
He also has another source 
profitable. 


COUPSE Tt 


are misappropriated, Empe ror 


has his share ° 
which is 


of revenue very 


for coining 

Th 
to coin ti cents) nickel pieces 
is the The pur- 
chaser pays down S000 ven (84000). and 


sale of 


rhis is the 


money to privat 


patents 
individuals. right 


sen. 
usual one granted. 
coming 
addi- 
This 
and, 


he  reeeives th privilege ot 
nickels, for which 
tionally 4900 ven (#2000) monthly. 
the 


peror, but he has improved upon it, 


privilege he pavs 


in itself is good business for 
pe ri- 
odically, he obtains frequent repayments 
of the initial premium! It 
that the 
two million five-sen pieces in the United 
States. Of these the actual cost will be on 


by a system of stopping all patents 


is said also 


Emperor has recently ordered 


(two sen) each, leaving him with a 
Mention inust 
sale of 
These frequently cost the 
than the \ 
worth, but this is not always so, as 


cent 
profit of £30,000, 


also be made of the 


some 
concessions 
to foreigners. 
conecessionnaires more are 
may 
be seen by the following instance, which 
was told us in Seoul: 

A British official 


rea, the court 


Ko- 
was given to understand, 


having died in 


Vis + ENTERING THE PAt E GATE 
gaine of state, 
(it 
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that 


some 
compensation should awarded the 
wid She therefore was given the post 
of governess to the Crown-Prinee, with 
in official salary. It is said that during 

e three vears her governess-ship she 
never once saw the Crown-Prinee, as a 
puy heless her engagement for 

he! erm r three vears has been 
rranged To! 

The Old Palace of the Emperor of Ko- 
ea hes a distance from the small- 
er Ne i e, and elose to the hill of 
Pouk ITTan, of which hill tradition says 
that whe he last tree is gone from its 
surface the end of Korea is at hand. 
| hecause of this tradition that it is 
death for any one to eut wood on Pouk 
Ilan. There are still many trees left 
standing, but on he summit there re 
mains only one tree, solitary and rugged, 
nd this gives the impression that the 
propheey is not far from fulfilment. The 
deserted Palace at the foot of the hill 
seems to emphasize this feeling. The 
roval enelosure covers many acres of 
ground, and its walls run far into the 


including at least 
ley. Numberless 


walls, 


one wooded val- 
inner 
scattered over 
the 
than of 
remembered 
inhabited 
100 guards, 2000 retainers, 


Phese 


buildings, lakes, 


and court-vards are 
the enel 


sed area, eiving the whole 


aspect rather of a scatte red eCity 


palace. It 


formerly 


a singel must be 


there this en- 


that 
closure some 


as we ll as all the roval household. 


would require many buildings to house 
them all. 

The main entrance lies at the end of 
one of the largest streets of Seoul, and 


presents a most imy osing sy ctacle, view 
ed down the vista of 
low he This 
never opened now; it used to be the gate 
which the 


alone passed. 


widely separated 


Uses. gateway is, however, 


through King and his familys 
The road leading up to the 
decorated 


with two quaint. fig- 
ures of | Admittance is 
obtained by permission of the Min- 


ister of 


one, 
now 


Ceremonies, and the gate open 


for every-day use lies on another side of 


the enclosure from that of the main en- 
trance, At the gate, which rises grad- 


ually from the wall until it has quite an 
height, Ko- 


rean policemen, in pseudo-Japanese uni 


imposing there are several 


form, which they wear with the grace 
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of the unexpected. There are no s 
diers guarding the Old Palace, only thes 
police, guides. In tl 


principal use is 


also as 


the ir 


who act 
latter capacity 
unlock the various doors, since the Vv cal 
only speak Korean and a little Japanes: 
The ceiling of the gateway is decorate: 
with gayly printed dragons, which see 
to have stood the weather wonderfull 
well without fading. 

Inside the wall all 
desolate. 
of the 


accentuate the desertion and pathos 


is uneared-for ar 
The brilliant Chinese colori 
various 


buildings seems only 1 


the bird 


former greatness 


the overgrown ecourt-vards and 
defiled 
An intricate winding walk of several min 
through 
leads to 
in the midst 
Throne 


monuments of 


eorridors and along sick 


the 
of which 


utes 


walls great court - vard, 
the great 


This building is 


stands 


Room. reach 


ed by several flights of steps, and_ is 
raised above the court-yvard on tw 
terraces. The gates having been un 


locked by 


entrance 1s gained 


the Korean policeman-guide, 
into the 


stana 


immediately 
the 
amazed at the grandiose simplicity and 
the hall. The hall 
for the great red 
pillars resting upon their white dressed 
supports. The and lofty 
root are brilliantly decorated. The floor 
is covered with rotting matting and rub 
bish and the dust of vears. 


vast building, and visitor 


vastness of seems 


save woode1 


stone ceiling 


the main en 


trance is the royal dais, seemingly 


Immediately opposite 


moved from the rest of the hall by its 
supporting pillars, and reached by six 
steps. On this dais stands the roval 


throne, before a beautifully carved and 
decorated sereen. the throne 
red laequer. Behind the 
screen again is a painted picture, retain- 
ing all its pristine vigor of coloring. 
Above the throne is a gorgeously dec- 


This, as 
itself, is in 


orated ceiling, upon which the Korean 
dragons variously disport themselves. 


Seated on this throne the King could 
look out over the terraces and the court- 
yard, and see all his gathered nobles and 
officials, close to the presence or farther 
removed, as befitted their rank. 

The Throne Room is so splendidly mas- 
sive in its simple grandeur that it is 


easy to imagine it as it used to be in its 
days of really royal audiences. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


The sober herd that low’d to meet their young, 

The noisv geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 

The watch-dog’s voice that bav’d the whispering wind, 
\nd the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind— 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And fill’d each pause the mghtingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled— 

All but von widow'd, solitary thing 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 

She, wretched matron—fore’d in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, | 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep tll morn— 


She only left of all the harmless train, 


The sober herd that low'd to meet their young 


} 
L 
i 
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The sad historian of the pensive plain! 


Near vonder copse, Where once the garden smil’d, 
\nd stl where many a garden-flower grows wild— 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose 
\ man he was to all the country dear; 

\nd passing rich with forty pounds a-vear. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor eer had chang’d, nor wish’d to change, his place; 
Unpractic’d he to fawn, or seek for power 

yy doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour. 

ar other aims his heart had learn’d to prize— 

More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise. 

lis house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their pain: | 
The long remember’d beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred here, and had his claims allow’d; 


The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 


The sad historian of the pensive plain 
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Sat bv his fire, and talk’d the mght away— 


Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulderd his crutch and show’d how fields were won 
Pleas’d with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 
\nd quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
Ilis pity gave ere charity began. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings lean’d to virtue’s side 
But in his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he prav'd and felt for all: 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay’d, 
The reverend champion stood: at his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 


\nd his last faltering accents wWhisper'd praise. 


Beside the bed where parting life was laid 


| 
| 
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Love-Letters of Falstaff 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


I 

T was, indeed, Sir John Falstaff; very 
old now, and very shaky after a night 
of hard drinking. He came into the 
room singing, as was often his custom 
hen alone, and found Bardolph bending 
ver the chest, while Mistress Quickly 
demurely stirred the fire, which winked 

at the old knight very knowingly. 

“Then came the bold Sir 
carolled Sir John. “ Ah, mistress, what 
ews’—And eke Sir Pellinore.—Did 1 
ive last night, Bardolph? Was I a very 
Bedlamite ?” 

“As mine own bruises 
asserted Bardolph. “ Had 
them a tongue, they might raise a clamor 
vhereby Babel were as an heir weeping 
for his rich unele’s death; their testi- 
mony would qualify you for any mad- 
house in England. And if their evidence 
vo against the doctor’s stomach, the 
watchman at the corner hath three teeth 
rather, had until you’ knocked 
out last night—that will, right 
willingly, aid him to digest it.” 

“Three, say you?” asked the knight, 
sinking into his great chair set ready 
for him beside the fire. “I would have 
my valor in all men’s mouths, but not 
in this fashion; ’tis too biting a jest. I 
am glad it was no worse; I have a tender 
conscience, and that mad fellow of the 
north, Hotspur, sits heavily upon it; 
thus, Perey being slain, is per se avenged; 
a plague on him! We fought a long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock, but I gave no 
quarter, I promise you; though, i’ faith, 
the jest is ill-timed. Three, say you? 
I would to God my name were 
terrible to the enemy as it is; I would I 
had "bated my natural inclination some- 
what, and slain less tall fellows by some 
threescore. I doubt Agamemnon slept not 
well o’ nights. Three, say you? Give 
the fellow a crown apiece for his mouldy 
teeth, an thou hast them; an _ thou 
hast not, bid him eschew drunkenness, 

Vou. CIV.—No. 622 —65 


Caradoc,” 


testify,” 


one of 


ean 
each 


—or, 


4] 
them 


not so 


whereby his misfortune hath befallen 
him.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” 
doubt—” 

“Doubt not, sirrah!” cried Sir John, 
testily. “Was not the apostle reproved 
for that same sin’ Thou art a very Didy- 
mus, Bardolph;—a very incredulous pay- 
nim, a most unspeculative rogue! Have 
I earracks trading i’ the Indies? Have I 
robbed the exchequer of late? Have I 
the Golden Fleece for a cloak? Sooth, 
*tis very paltry gimlet; and that augurs 
not well for his suit. Does he take me 
for a raven to feed him in the wilder- 
ness? Tell him there are no such ravens 
hereabouts; else had I long since limed 
the house-tops and set springes in the 
gutters. Inform him, knave, that 
purse is no better lined than his 
broken costard; ‘tis void as a beggar’s 
protestations, or a butcher’s stall in 
Lent; light as a famished gnat, or the 
sighing of a new-made widower; more 
empty than a last vear’s bird-nest, than 
a madman’s or, in fine, than the 
friendship of a king.” 

“But you have wealthy friends, Sir 
John,” suggested the the 
Boar’s Head Tavern, who had been wait- 
ing with considerable impatience for an 
opportunity to join in the conversation. 

“Friends, dame?” asked the knight, 
and cowered closer to the fire, as though 
he were a little cold. “T have no friends 
since Hal is King. I had, I grant you, a 
few score of acquaintances whom I taught 
to play at dice; paltry young blades of 
the City, very unfledged juvenals! Set- 
ting my knighthood and my valor aside, 
if I did swear friendship with these, I 
did swear to a lie. °Tis a censorious 
world: these sprouting aldermen, these 
bacon-fed rogues, have eschewed my 
friendship; my reputation hath grown 
somewhat more murky than Erebus; no 
matter! I walk alone, as one that hath 
the pestilence. No matter! but I grow 


began Bardolph, “ I 


my 
own 


eve, 


hostess of 


\ 
{if 
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ld; I am not in the vaward of my youth, 
stress.” 

his 
then reached for a 


dolph held at 


he ad 


cup of sack that Bar- 


Ile nodded very gravely; 


his ( lbow. 


“Indeed, I know not what your wor- 
ship will do,” said Mistress Quickly, 
rathet sadly. 

‘ Faith!” answered Sir John, finishing 


the sack and grinning in a somewhat 
vhastly fashion, “ unless the Providence 
watches over the fall of a sparrow 


Sir John 


hath an eve to the 
Falstaff, Knight, and so comes to my aid 
shortly, I must last 
doublet into a mask, and turn highway- 
man in my shirt. I will take purses vet, 
i’ faith, as I did at Gadshill, where that 
scurvy Poins, and him that is now King, 
other knaves, did rob 
I peppered some of them, I war- 
rant vou!” 

“You rid of me, 
ter,” interpolated Bardolph. 


eareer of 


needs convert ny 


and some twoscore 


me; vet 
must be then, mas- 
“T have no 
need of a hempen collar wherein to dance 
on nothing.” 


“Ah, well!” said the knight, streteh- 
ing himself in his chair as the warmth 
of the liquor coursed through his old 
blood, “I, too, would be loath to break 
the gallows’ back! For fear of halters, 


alter way of living; we 
must live close, Bardolph, till the wars 
either food for 
Ah, go old Jack; 
not three good men unhanged 
in England, and one of them is fat and 
crows old. We must live close, Bardolph; 


we must our 


make us C'roesuses or 


crows. thy ways, 


live 


there 


we must forswear drinking and wench- 
ing! There’s lime in this sack, you 
rogue; give me another cup.” 

‘I pray you, hostess,” he continued, 


‘remember that Doll Tearsheet sups 
with me to-night; have a ecapon of the 
best, and be not sparing of the wine. 
I'll repay you, i’ faith, when we young 


fellows return from France, all laden 
with rings and brooches and such trump- 
eries like your Lincolnshire peddlers at 
Christmas-tide. We will sack a town for 
vou, and bring you back the Lord Mayor’s 
beard to stuff you a cushion; the Dau- 
phin shall be a tapster vet; we will walk 
on lilies, I warrant you.” 

“Indeed, sir.” said Mistress Quickly, 
evidently in perfect earnest, “ 
ship 


your wor- 


is as weleome to my pantry as the 
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mice—a pox on ’em!—think themselves 
you are heartily weleome. Ah, well, « 
dead; I had her of 
Quickly these ten years since ;—but I h: 
thought you looked for the lady who vy 
here but 
among the mice.” 

“What lady?” cried Sir John, wit 
great “Was it Flint tl 
Ah, she ha 
a liberal disposition, and will, withou 
the aid of Prince Houssain’s carpet 
the horse of Cambusecan, transfer 
golden shining pieces from her husband 
coffers to mine.” 

“No mercer’s wife, I think,” answer 
ed Mistress Quickly, after consideratioi 

She came in her coach and smacked « 
gentility; — Master Dombledon’s fath« 
was a mercer; but he had red hair;—shx 
is old ;—I could never abide red hair.” 


Puss is Goodm 


now;—she was a roaring |] 


animation. 
mercer’s wife, think you? 


“No matter!” eried the knight. “] 
ean love her, be she a very Witch of 
Endor. What a thing it is to lb 
a proper man, Bardolph! She hat! 


marked me;—Zin public, perhaps; on 
the street, it may be;—and then, I war- 
rant you, made such eyes! and sighed 
such sighs! and lain awake o’ nights, 
thinking of a pleasing portly man, whom, 
were my besetting sin not modesty, | 
might name;—and I, all this while, not 
knowing. Fetch me my Book of Rid- 
dles and my Sonnets, that I may speak 
smoothly. Why was my beard not comb- 
ed this morning? Have I no better cloak 
than this?” 

“By’r lady!” said Mistress Quickly, 
who had been looking out of the window, 
“vour worship must begin with unwash- 
ed hands, for the coach is at the door.” 

“ Avaunt, minions!” cried the knight. 
“Avaunt! Conduct the lady hither at 
once, hostess; Bardolph, another cup of 
We will ruffle it, lad, and go to 
France all gold, like Midas! Are mine 
eyes too red? I must look sad, you know, 
and sigh very pitifully. Ah, we will 
rufile it! Another cup of sack, Bar- 
dolph;—I am a rogue if I have drunk 
to-day. And avaunt! vanish! for the 
lady comes.” 

He threw himself into a graceful at- 
titude, suggestive of one suddenly strick- 
en with the palsy, and strutted like a 
turkey-cock towards the door to greet his 
unknown visitor. 


sack. 


R 
4) 
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If 
She was by no means what he had ex- 
ected in her personal appearance; for 


was considerably over sixty. But 

me had treated her kindly: her form 
as still unbent, and her countenance, 
ough very pale, bore the traces of great 
beauty; and, whatever the nature of her 
errand, the woman who stood in the door- 


vay was unquestionably a person of 
reeding. 
Sir John advanced towards her with 


such grace as he might muster; to speak 
plainly, his gout, coupled with his great 
ulk, did not permit an overpowering 
nount. 

‘See, from the glowing East Aurora 
mes,” he chirped. “ Madam, permit me 

welcome you to my poor apartments; 
ey are not worthy of your—” 

‘IT would see Sir John Falstaff, sir,” 
iid the lady, courteously, but with great 
serve of manner, looking him full in 
the face as she said this. 

“ Indeed, madam,” suggested Sir John, 
‘an those bright whose 

ive already cut my poor heart into as 
the man i’ the front 

f the almanac—will but do their proper 
duty, you will have little trouble in find- 
ng the man you seek.” 

“Are you Sir John?” asked the lady, 

s though suspecting a jest, or perhaps, 
1 sheer astonishment. “ The son of old 
Sir John Falstaff, of Norfolk?” 

“Tis wife hath frequently assured me 
<0,” said Sir John, very gravely; “and 
to confirm her evidence I have a certain 
villanous thirst about me that did plague 
the old Sir John sorely in his lifetime, 

nd came to me with his other chattels. 
The property I have expended long since; 
but no Jew will advance me a maravedi 

n the Falstaff thirst.” 

“T should not have known you,” said 
the lady, wonderingly; “ but,” she added, 
“T have not seen you these forty years.” 

“Faith, madam,” grinned the knight, 
“the great pilferer Time hath since then 
taken away a little from my hair, and 
added somewhat (saving your presence) 
to my paunch; and my face hath not been 


glances 


eyes 


any pieces as 


improved by being the grindstone for 
some hundred swords. But I do not 


know you.” 
“T am Sylvia Vernon,” said the lady. 
“T remember,” said the knight, and his 
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voice was strangely altered. Bardolph 


would not have known it; nor, perhaps, 
would he have recognized his master’s 
manner as he handed the lady to a seat. 

* Ah,” continued the lady, sadly, after 
a pause during which the crackling ot 
the fire very audible, “time hath 
dealt harshly with us both, John;—the 
name hath a sweet savor. I am an old, 
old woman now.” 


was 


“T should not have known you,” said 
Sir John; then asked, almost resentfully, 
“What do you here 7” 


“My son goes to the wars,” she an- 
swered, “and I am come to bid him 


farewell; yet I may not tarry in London, 
for my lord is very feeble now and hath 
need of me. And I, an old woman, am 
yet vain enough to steal these few mo- 
ments from him who needs me to see for 
the last time, mayhap, him who was once 
my very dear friend.” 

“T was never your friend, Sylvia,” said 
Sir John, softly. 

“ Ah, the old word!” said the lady, and 
smiled a little wistfully. “ My dear and 
very honored lover, then; and I am come 
to see him here.” 


“Ay!” interrupted Sir John, rather 
hastily; then proceeded, glowing with 
benevolence: “A quiet, orderly place, 


where I bestow my patronage; the wo- 
man of the house had husband 
in my company. God rest his soul! he 
bore a good pike. He retired in his old 
age and ’stablished this tavern, where he 
passed his declining years, till death call- 
ed him gently away from this naughty 
world. God rest his soul, say I!” 

This was a somewhat poetical version 
of the taking-off of Goodman Quickly, 
who had been knocked over the head with 
a joint-stool while rifling the pockets of 
a drunken guest; but perhaps Sir John 
wished to speak well of the dead. 

“And you for old memories’ sake vet 
aid his widow?” murmured the lady; 
and continued, “’Tis like you, John.” 

There was another silence, and the fire 
erackled more loudly than ever. 

“You are not sorry that I came?” 
ed the lady at last. 

“ Sorry?” echoed Sir John; and, un- 
gallant as it was, hesitated a moment be- 
fore replying: “ No, i’ faith! But there 


once a 


ask- 


are some ghosts that will not easily bear 
raising, and you have raised one.” 


(if 
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“We have raised no very fearful ghost, 
I think, the most, 
than a pallid, gentle spirit that 
speaks—to least—of a and a 
| that loved one another and were very 


said lady; “at no 
me, at boy 
gir 
happy a great wh le 


‘Are you 


boy ¢” asked 


ago. 
hither to seek that 
and chuckled, 
“The boy that 
mad and rhymed of you in those 
He is quite dead, my lady; 
wned, mayhap, in a cup of 
ne. Or he w 


the 


rv merrily. 


knight, 


as slain, perchance, by a 
not how he 
he is quite dead, my lady; and 
haunted by his ghost until to- 


tew light women. I know 
I was not 
ay. 


as he end- 


floor 
and broke into a fit of 
would have 
munads, had he had them, to prevent. 

“Tle was a dear boy,” said the lady; 


He stared down at the 
ay the choked, 
that he given ten 


coughing 


‘a boy who loved a woman very truly; 
1 boy that. finding her heart given to an- 
ther, yielded his right in her, and went 
rth into the world without protest.” 
Faith admitted Sir John, “the 


rogue had his good points.” 

‘Ah, John, you have not forgotten, I 
* the lady said, looking up into his 
face; “and will believe me that I 
am very, very heartily sorry for the pain 


I brought into your life?” 


you 


‘My wounds heal easily,” said Sir 
John. 
“For though I might not accept your 


love,” went on the lady, “I know its 
value; “tis an honor that any woman 
might be proud of.” 

“Dear lady.” suggested the knight, 
with a slight grimace, “the world is not 


altogether of your opinion.” 
not of the world,” she said; 
live very quietly. But we have 


know 


“for we 


heard of you ever and anon; I have your 
life quite letter-pe rfect for these forty 
years or more.” 


‘You have 
John; and he 
able. 

“As a gallant and brave soldier,” she 
you fought at 


of me?’ asked Sir 
rather uncomfort- 


heard 


looked 


answered; “of how sea 


with Mowbray that was afterward Duke 
of Norfolk; of your knighthood by King 
Richard; and how you slew the Perey at 
Shrewsbury; and captured Coleville o’ 
and how the 


late in Yorkshire; Prince, 
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that now is King, did love you abovi 
men; and, in fine, 1 know not what.” 
Sir John heaved a sigh of relief; th 


said, with commendable modesty: “ | 
have fought somewhat. But we ar 


not Bevis of Southampton; we have slai: 
no giants. Heard vou naught else?” 

* Little else of note,” replied the lad) 
and went on, very quietly: “ But we a 
very proud of you at home. And su 
tales as I have heard I have woven 1 
gether in one story; and I have told 
many times to my children as we 


Sat 
the old Chapel steps at evening, and t] 
shadows lengthened the law 
and bid them emulate this, the most per 
fect knight and gallant gentleman th 
I have known. And they love you, | 
think, though but by repute.” 

Once more silence fell between them: 
and the fire grinned wickedly at its r 
flection in the old chest, as though 
knew a most entertaining secret. 

“Do you vet live at Winstead?” ask: 
Sir John, half idly. 

“Yes,” she answered; “in the old 
house. It is little changed, but there ar 
many changes about.” 

“Ts Moll vet with vou that did one: 
carry our letters?” queried the knight. 

“Married to Hodge, the tanner,” th 
lady said; “ and dead long since.” 

“And all our merry company?” Sir 
John went on. “Marian? And Hal? 
And Phyllis? And Kate? ’Tis like a 
breath of country air to speak the old 
names once more.” 

“ All dead,” she answered, in a hushed 
voice, “save Kate, and she is very old; 
for Robert was slain in the French wars, 
and she hath never married.” 

“ All dead,” Sir John informed the fire, 
very confidentially; then laughed, though 
his bloodshot eyes were not’ merry. 
“This same Death hath a wide maw. 
But you, at least, have had a happy life.” 

“T have been happy,” she said, “ but 
I am a little weary now. My dear lori 
is very feeble, and hath grown querulous 
of late, and I too am old.” 

“Faith!” agreed Sir John, “we are 
both very old; and I had not known it, 
my lady, until to-day.” 

Again there was silence, and again the 
fire leapt with delight at the jest. 

The lady rose suddenly and cried, “ | 
would I had not come!” 


across 


we 
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feeble sorrow have 
John reassured her; and 
tinued, slowly, “ Our blood runs thin- 
r than of yore; and we may no longer, 
think, eithe r sorrow or rejoice very 
eply.” 

‘It is true,” 


indeed, I 


but a you 


Sir 


she said; “ but I must go; 

would to God I had not 

Sir John was silent; he bowed his head, 
equiescence perhaps, in meditation it 
‘ have been; but he said nothing. 

Ye she 
that I must keep no longer; ‘tis 
he letters you ever writ me.” 


said, “there is something 


saving, she handed Sir John a lit- 
very old and very faded 
He turned them over awkwardly 
his hand for a moment; then stared 
em; then at the lady. 

ou have kept 


packe t of 


pers 
rs. 


them—always?” he 


ed. 


* she said, very wistfully: “but 
must not any longer. 
ample to 
id smiled. 


{ 
a villanous 
iny grandchildren,” she added. 

Farewell.” 

Sir John drew close to her and caught 
er by both wrists. He held himself very 
erect as he looked into her eyes for a 
habit to which he not 
rone—and said, wonderingly, “How I 
ved you!” 

“IT know,” she answered, gently; then 
oked into his bloated face, proudly and 
ery tenderly. “And I thank you for 
uur gift, my lover—O brave true ‘lover, 
vhose love I was ne’er ashamed to own! 
Farewell, my dear; yet a little while, and 

go to seek the boy and girl we wot 


X 


ioment—a was 


“T shall 
John. 


n heaven: 


not be long, madam,” said 
“Speak a kind word for me 
for,” he added, slowly, “T 
shall have sore need of it.” 

She had reached the door by now. 
‘You are not sorry that I came?” asked 


iit 


Sir 


Sir John answered, very sadly: “ There 
re many wrinkles now in your dear face. 
my lady; the great eves are a little 
dimmed, and the sweet laughter is a lit- 
tle cracked; but I am not sorry to have 
seen you thus. For I have loved no wo- 
man truly save you alone; and I am not 
sorry. Farewell.” And he bowed his old 
xray head for a moment over her lifted 
shrivelled fingers. 
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“Lord, Lord, how subject we 
are to the vice of lying!” chuckled Sir 
John, and threw himself back in his 
chair and mumbk d over the ji st. 

“Yet ‘twas not all a lie,” he confided, 
in some perplexity, to the fire; “ but what 
a coil over a youthful 
‘twixt a lad and a 
vears syne! 

‘I might had money of her for 


the asking,” he went vet I am glad 


old men 


green-sickne ss 
wench some forty 
have 
I did not; which is a parlous sign and 
smacks of dotage.” 

He nodded very gravely over this new 
and alarming phase of his character. 

“Were’t not a quaint conceit, a mer- 
ry tickle-brain of Fate,” he asked, after 
a pause, of the leaping flames, “ that 
this mountain of malmsey were once a 
delicate stripling with apple cheeks and 
a clean breath, smelling o’ civet. and mad 
for love, I warrant you, as any Amadis of 
them all? For, if a man were to speak 
truly, I did love her. 

“T had the special marks of the pesti- 
lence,” he assured a particularly ineredu- 
lous and obstinate-looking coal—a grim 
black fellow that, lurking in a corner, 
scowled forbiddingly and seemed to defy 
both the flames and Sir John: “not all 
the flagons and apples in the universe 
might have comforted me; | 
to sigh like a leaky bellows; to weep like 
a wench that hath lost her grandam: to 
lard my speech with the fag-ends of bal 
lads like a man milliner; and did. in- 
deed, indite sonnets, canzonets, and what 
not of mine own. 

“And Moll did carry them.” he eon- 
tinued; “ Moll that hath married Hodge. 
the tanner, and is dead long since.” But 
the coal remained incredulous, and tly 
flames crackled merrily. 

“Lord, Lord, what did I not write?” 
said Sir John, drawing out a paper from 
the packet, and deciphering the faded 
writing by the fire-light. 


was wont 


“ Have pity, Sylvia! For without thy door 
Now stands with dolorous ery and clam- 
oring 
Faint-hearted Love, 
of vore. 
Though winter draweth on, and no birds 
sing 
Within the 
spring 


that there hath stood 


woods, yet as in wanton 


| 
(if 
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He follows thee: and never will have done, 
Though nakedly he die, from following 
Whither thou leadest. Canst thou look 
upon 
His woes, and laugh to see a goddess’ son 
Of wide dominion and great empery, 
More strong than Jove, more wise than 
Solomon, 
Too weak to combat thy severity t 
Have pity, Sylvia! And let Love be one 
Among those wights that bear thee com- 


pany 


‘Is’t not the very puling speech of 
your true lover?” he chuckled; and the 
flames spluttered assent. “ Among those 
wights that bear thee company,” he re- 
peated, and looked about him. “ Faith, 
Adam Cupid hath forsworn my fellow- 
ship long since; he hath no score chalked 
up against him at the Boar’s Head Tav- 
ern; or, if he hath, I doubt not a beggar 
might discharge it. 

“And she hath commended me to her 
children as a very gallant gentleman and 
a true: knight,” he went on, reflectively, 
then cast his eyes to the ceiling, and 


grinned at unseen deities. “ Jove that sees 
all hath a goodly commodity of mirth; I 
doubt not his sides ache at times, as they 
had conceived another wine-god. 

“Yet, by my honor,” he insisted to the 
fire, then added, apologetically, “if I had 
any, which, to speak plain, I have not, I 
am glad; “tis a good jest; and I did love 
her onee.” 

ITe picked out another paper and read: 

dear lady.—That I am not with 
thee to-night is, indeed, no fault of mine; 
for Sir Thomas Mowbray hath need of 
me, he saith. Yet the service that I 
have rendered him thus far is but to cool 
my heels in his antechamber and dream 
of two great eves and the gold hair that 
curls so wondrously about thy temples. 
For it heartens me—’ And so on, and so 
on, the pen trailing most juvenal sugar, 
like a fly newly crept out of the honey- 
pot. And ending with a posy, filched, 
I warrant vou, from some ring. 

“T remember when I did write her 
this,” he explained to the fire, lest it 
might be disposed to question the author- 
ship; “and “twas sent with a sonnet, all 
of hell, and heaven, and your pagan gods, 
and other tricks 0’ speech. It should be 
somewhere.” 

He fumbled with uncertain fingers 


among the papers. “ Ah, here ’tis,” 
said at last, and read: 
=| upid invaded Hell, and boldly drove 
Before him all the hosts of Erebus 
Now he hath conquered; and grim (, 
berus 
Chaunts madrigals, the Furies rhyme 
love, 
Old Charon sighs, and sonnets sound aly 
The gloomy Styx. Yea, even as Tant 
lus, 
Is Proserpine discrowned in Tartar 
And Cupid reigneth in the place thereof 


‘Thus Love is monarch throughout Hell t 
day 
In Heaven we know his power was 
Ways great; 
And Earth was ever his (as all men say 
Since Sylvia’s beauty overthrew 
straight: 
Thus Earth and Heaven and Hell his ru 
obey, 


And Sylvia’s heart alone is obdurate 


“Well, well,” sighed Sir John, “ ’tw 
a goodly rogue that writ it, though + 
verse runs but lamely! <A goodly rogu 

“He might,” he suggested, tentative! 
“have lived cleanly, and forsworn sac} 
he might have been a gallant gentleman, 
and begotten grandchildren, and had 
quiet nook at the ingle-side to rest h 
old bones; but he is dead long since. I] 
might have writ himself armigero 
many a bill, or obligation, or quittance, | 
what not; he might have left something 
behind him save unpaid tavern bills; 
he might have heard cases, harried poac! 
ers, and quoted old saws; and _ slept 
through sermons yet unwrit, beneath hi- 
presentment, done in stone, and a com 
forting bit of Latin; but,” he reassured 
the fire, “he is dead long since.” 

Sir John sat meditating for a while: 
it had grown quite dark in the room a- 
he muttered to himself. Suddenly li 
rose with a start. 

“ By’r lady!” he cried, “I prate lik 
a death’s-head! I'll read no more of thi 
rubbish.” 

He cast the packet into the heart ot 
the fire; the yellow papers curled at thi 
edges, rustled a little, and blazed up 
he watched them burn slowly to the last 
spark. 


“A cup of sack to purge the brain!” 


cried Sir John, and filled one to the brin 
“ And I'll go sup with Doll Tearsheet.” 
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BY JOSEPH 


HEN Horace ascribes to 


supreme authority in language 


usage 


jus et 


—arbitrium et norma lo- 
endi—unless he higher 
w, above usage itself, he simply pro- 
ims anarchy in the republie of letters. 
not define his term 
ut surely it must have meant for him 
hat it did for Quintilian—the consensus 
f the learned, eruditorum conse nsus. No 
volutionist will, even in theory, to say 
thing of practice, maintain that since 
inguage, like universal nature. is the 
eatre of a struggle for life in which 
e fittest survives, therefore usagi 
ould be permitted to do what it will. 
Suppose a farmer treated his wheat-field 
n a like way: there too the fittest would 
-urvive, but the fittest might be prairie- 
rass, and in the end the survivor would 
ertainly not be the wheat. 
Remarking upon the plea made 
purer English by an eminent British 
politician, one of the New York news- 
ipers said that the plea was in effect a 
lemand for “limitations and conserva- 


recognizes a 


lorace aoes USUS, 


for 


tisms which are perhaps ideal, but are 
ertainly impossible.” People who cher- 
sh “ ideals ” never yet were cowed by that 
vord “impossible.” And the journalist 
roes on to say: “ There is no fixed stand- 
ird of purity for a living language ex- 
ept that which makes it the strongest, 
learest, and cleanest vehicle for the ex- 
pression of a living people’s immediate 
thoughts.” Be this granted, and the 
question arises, Who shall decide when 
(wo or more words claim, each for itself, 
to be strongest, clearest, cleanest? That 
nust be determined by comparison with 
ome standard; but the critie says there 
s no standard—true, he qualifies the ex- 
pression and writes “ fixed standard.” but 
a standard that is not fixed is no standard 
it all; and hence his “ strongest, clearest, 
cleanest” are words without meaning: 


our language is an anarchy. 
surely be allowed 


It will that even 
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though it be impossible to bring under 
effective publie reprobation the 
host of etymological monstrosities now 
clamoring for the right of Anglie citizen- 
ship, every one has it in his power to 
treat them as aliens, and to agitate for 
an exclusion act 


entire 


them. Our 


English language is our most precious 


against 
inheritance; more precious than our in- 
herited political institutions and consti- 
tutions. Were our English language to 
go to wreck, in that ruin would be in- 
volved the whole fabric of our Anglie 
and civilization. “A nation.” 
Friedrich Schlegel, “which allows 


society 
savs 
her language to go to ruin is parting with 
the best half of her intellectual inde- 
pendence, and testifies her willingness to 
cease to exist.” Yet when zealous 
for the integrity of our Anglie speech 


makes a plea 


one 


for its purity, the general 
indifference of the public and the sneers 
of ready writers chill his zeal, and put 
upon him the hard necessity of off ring 
an apologia for his studies and his labors, 
as though he were one scrupulous only 
about the tithe of mint and anise and 
cumin, a trifler, an etymological Beau 
Brummel. 

But to come to the subject matter of 
our thesis without further preface, I will 
take from daily newspapers, mostly of 
New York, and from current works of 
fiction and books of travel, examples of 
a faulty use of words, which might be 
amended without any vain striving after 
conformity to an “impossible” standard 
of purity. 

Originally the word Churchman meant 
clergyman; later, after the rise of Cal- 
vinistie sects — Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Puritans—it was used to signify 
a member of the church established in 
England; later still, in this country it 
was employed to designate Episcopalians, 
first by themselves, and afterward by 
outsiders, but ignorantly by both: for 
wherever, as in this country, no logical, 


no grammatical distinction of church 
and conventicle, of member of an estab- 
lished church and dissenter, exists, the 
term churchman must by equal right at- 
tach to the adherent of any church what- 
ever, and the Adventist or the Hook-and- 
Kkve Baptist is as truly a churchman as 
the straitest follower of Laud. 

The opposite of Churchman, in the 
primitive sense of the word, is layman; 
but Lord Milner uses the adjective “ lay ” 
as the opposite of “ religious.” He 
writes, “ | could never bring my lay mind 
quite into step with Toynbee’s religious 
idealism.” Unless “lay” means non- 
religious, nothing should hinder a lay- 
man’s mind from sympathy with reli- 
gious idealism any more than a clergy- 
man’s mind; religion, whether practical 
or ideal, is no specialty of the clergy. 
Lord Milner should have said “ secular ” 
instead of Slay.” 

Compunetion the literal sense 
means a pricking, as with a goad, and 
figuratively it denotes the stings of con- 
science; other meanings it has none. 
But an English traveller writes, “TI 
would "—meaning I should—* have no 
compunetion in travelling in savage Afri- 
ea.” Perhaps he had in mind the use of 
the African explorer’s vade mecum, the 
magazine rifle, or Stanley’s elephant-gun. 

What is the meaning of noviee; and 
can one be at once novice and expert in 
the same art? A New York newspaper, 
in ik lling of the CXE reises of a school of 
figure-skating, speaks of the beginners in 
the art as “novice experts,” which is a 
flat contradictio in adjecto, as the stu- 
dent of logie is taught to eall it. In the 
same journal, on the same day, we read 


of a dog 


worrying ” a man’s clothes. 
What can be the meaning of the phrase 
“matrimonial affiliation” — “W. J. 
(‘—r’s matrimonial affiliation”? Affilia- 
tion means sonship or daughtership, and 
nothing else. A matrimonial affiliation 
cannot mean anything but “ becoming a 
son or daughter through marriage ’—be- 
coming gener or nuUurus, son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law. But the phrase was 
used in a very respectable newspaper to 
express with some pomp of verbiage a 
matrimonial union, the marriage of a 


very rich man with his sick-nurse; in 
fact, the seribe had no thought of filia- 
tion at all, but only of marriage. 
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The drought of last summer portend 
dire distress in some of the West 
States, and in many districts pub! 
prayers were addressed to Heaven for ra 
The desired rain having come, that fs 
was recorded in a New York newspap 
under this heading: “ People Revered 
a $100,000,000 Shower.” It may or n 
not be significant that the newspa; 
which takes this original view of 1 
relation of the Creator to His ecreatw 
is the same which in its editorial p 
scouts as folly the effort at langua: 
purity. From the same journal also 
get the phrase, “this scion of million 
—said of the son of a very wealthy m 
To it also is due a pregnant use of 
word “reeord”: an account is given 
a successful essay in co-operative hou- 
keeping, wherein 40,000) meals wi 
served at the cost of only five thousa: 
dollars; then we read, “ Perhaps this 
a record.” 

In a contribution to one of the mont 
ly reviews a very distinguished man 
letters uses the phrase, “to blame 
profusion,” meaning to accuse or char; 
with prodigality; and a notable advoea' 
of municipal and social reform, writir 
in another magazine, speaks of “ garbag 
festering in the sun”; but “ fester 
whether verb or noun, signifies only su 
puration or inflammation in the tissu 
of a living organism. 

A current may be swift or slow, stro1 
or weak, gentle or violent; but keenne-: 
belongs not to currents in any of the 
moods or tenses; vet we read of “a ke 
undereurrent of grief”: that, of cours: 
implies the possibility of the opposite 0: 
keen, and hence we may speak of a blunt 
current. 

One of the foremost of our political 
leaders, in advocating the enactment o 
laws by Congress for the punishment 01 
conspirators against the life of the Presi 
dent of the United States, defines the ai: 
of such legislation as being “to mak 
the executive life secure.” If this phra- 
is lawful language curreney, then suc! 
also must be the phrase “the judicial 
life,” meaning a judge’s life; “the co: 
poral life,” life of a corporal; “the gen 
eral life,” life of a general; “the erim 
inal life,” life of a criminal; and so en 

In a report of the proceedings of tli 
Hebrew Messianic Conference, held it 


" 


ANARCHISM 


‘oston, is found this passage: “ The He- 
w in becoming a Christian is obliged 
abrogate the observance of the rules 
d ceremonies of Judaism.” Now the 
ivert may be required to renounce or 
abandon the Jewish usages, but abro- 
ition of the Jewish ceremonial law is 
r him a thing plainly ultra vires: to 
yrogate a law, whether civil, religious, 
ritual, requires the action of the law- 

iker; the subject, as such, has no power 
the premises. 

Supercilious is from supercilium, eye- 
ww; “supereilious eyebrow ” is there- 

eyebrowish eyebrow,” 

But 

eading newspaper has, “ The reviewer 

with 
might 
ular auricular 
vwedal feet,” or “ mental minds.” 

Commit, when said of a moral act, is 

the mind with 

imeworthiness, never with com- 
ndable. But in a notice of the Schley 
estigation we read of the Secretary 

the Navy “ecommitting his first im- 

rtial aet.” 


“ 


e equivalent to 
ank tautology, and inexcusable. 
Tar eds to say 
well 


eves, or 


supercilious eye- 
we “with 


ears,” or 


as say, 


associated in 


ays 


Pessimist and pessimistic designate al- 
iys a mental attitude, a point of view, 
it never the quality of an 
ing or situation. 


objective 
Though the prospect 
a coming harvest be never so gloomy, 
t is not nor ean be pessimistic; and 
though never so cheering, it is not nor 
‘in be optimistic: pessimism and _ opti- 
ism are strictly moods of mind, and 
are predicable only of the mind of man. 
ut the Seeretary of Agriculture is re- 
“The outlook for the 
crops is by no means pessimistic.” The 
cht word is “discouraging,” or the 


| ke, 


ported as saying, 


Tribulation is one of the most notable 
words in our language. It is distinctly 
\ Christian and religious word, as Arch- 
Trench shows in tracing its 
The sorrows and trials the reli- 
vious man has are the threshings with- 
out whieh there would be no fitting him 
for the heavenly garner. Tribulation 
‘is derived from the Latin ftribulum, 
which was the threshing instrument or 
harrow whereby the Roman husbandman 
separated the corn from the husks: and 
‘ribulatio in its primary significance 
was the act of this separation” (Study 

Vou. CIV.—No. 622.—66 


‘ishop 
rigin. 


IN 
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of Words, Lect. I1.). 
the word has preserved all its sacred and 
solemn but the newspaper 
which sees no merit in the effort to main 
tain the etymological purity of the 
mother-tongue its signification 
when, in telling of the search made for 
a stray submarine mine, it * the 
search was made in fear and tribulation.” 

Brunt is a word from the same source 
as burn, burnt, and denotes heat, tire: 
it is not in use in this etymological sense, 
but 
hot 


doe 5 


In correct usage 


meaning: 


debases 


savs 


onlv in the figurative meanings “a 
fight,” “a violent attack.” Brunt 
not burden to be borne, or 
task to be done; vet in a journal of the 
very highest class we read, “ Maine bears 
the brunt of the supply of clams”: as 
well might “ Maine the 
brunt ” (7. e., the heat) “of the supply of 
ice. 


mean 


we say, bears 


In the phrase “lapse of time,” 
means the passage of time; and “in the 


lapse 


But 
period,” “ season ”: 
the condition of the 
we read, “ There 
lapses of light traffic.’ meaning times 
or hours of light trattie, “ followed by 
great strain,” 7.e., times of heavy traf- 
fie involving great strain. 


lapse of years,” lapse means course. 


lapse does not mean “ 
vet in a report on 


Brooklyn Bridge are 


Purview expresses the scope of a stat- 


ute or the sphere and limits of an au- 
thority: a law has a purview; a sheriff's 
authority has a purview; but the sheriff 
has no purview, neither has a mayor: 
hence it is a misuse of the word to 
say “within the official purview of the 
mayor.” The same journal which has 
that phrase has also this: “ Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s remissness from the stand-point 
of avoirdupois was more than passingly 
noticeable.” The word remissness is not 
the only word in this curious sentence 
which ealls for remark; but 
eries aloud, bawls for explication; and 
the context, duly studied, gives 
ground for inferring that “ remissness 
from the stand-point of avoirdupois ” 
means slenderness. In the same journal 
also occurs mention of a superstitious 
usage—a usage that had a prominent 
place in the state religion of ancient 
Rome—that of “driving nails in the 
walls of a cottage as an antidote against 
the plague.” Now inasmuch as antidote 
means literally and properly a medicine 


remissness 


some 


1 if 
i 


Hoo 
in 
| 
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my own Star above. 
he day, and all the day, 
true | 


lo 


ve. 


for my 


en to counteract a poison or a disease, stantaneous inveteracy, when it s 
figuratively only something which of a man who practised angling 
an analogous action and an analogous trout during a season or two that 
de of administration, this driving of became “an inveterate angler.” In 
ls is no more an “ antid * against narrative of the tests of the Gathn 
ue thar meta dan “anti- gun it speaks of the gun’s failure 
ag ehtnir stroke, or an obliterate the target—as though oblit 
brella al ntid against rai tion had ever entered the mind of 1 
Kf I I xed muscies may inventor even in his most sanguine 1 
elaxer rdage av be re ed: bi ments. Finally, the same journal riv 
t peed, as in this phrase, “the Mrs. Partington or Mrs. Malaprop wl 
i » did not relax her speed”: say t says, anent the coming marriag¢ 
bate. or lower, ete senator Depew, “ Many felicitous 
Fra anoth form “fragile,” lutions will be passed by organ 
ible Incidentally Is« rail has the bodies.” 
fication of weak, but it is not in al In eonelusion I will quote from « 
uses equivalent to weak: the wind, of the novels which in the last two 
ever light or weak, is never frail three vears have had the greatest su 
e tind n ecoul r he vacht cess—from the publish r’s point of vis 
ces for the A» s cup the phrase —a few specimens of English as s 
the wind is too frail.” is wrote; but will add no word of ¢e 
The chances of his challenging again ment: “An innate student;” “ entitl 
x e.”’ says another journal: but to be peculiar;” “take his solemn, te 
eness is not predicable chanees. der way across the country;” “ erud 
Phat 1 itiful community, Ballston days” (to wit, when one is a new-com: 
* says a writer, who thus without in a college); “their moral conduct \ 
en n credits the inhabitants of that aggravated;” “a staunch, trenchant si 
ace th poss m of personal beauty. tary;” “at early candle-light that mon 
The paper that frowns on the effort ing;” “an unfaithful, undutiful 1 
purge the language of solecisms and ther;” “fragile sounds;” “ mirro1 
rbar rm ds miraculous in- woods” (ice-clad); “a pair of recal 
nee wh: might be ealled in- trant feet.” 
> ‘nine was so Bright 
The Morning was so Brig 
BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
IE 1 I was so bright to s There was a ripple on the pond; 
I thought that he would come The read had one refrain; 
Though he far vay from me, And something called me, just bey 
While I bide on at ] The turn of every lane. 
’ G as ‘ blue: The trees were trying not to sing 
The tide ran in to greet They beckoned on and on; 
id not be, I knew, I knev The hours went by with promising, 
But, oh, the wind was sweet! And now the day is gone. 
The after-glow, it fades away, 


r 
} 
Wit 
And all 
I look 


The Californian’s Tale 


BY 


HIRTY-FIVE years 
out prospecting on the Stanislaus, 
tramping all day long with pick 
d pan and horn, and washing a hatful 
dirt here and there, always expecting 
make a rich strike, and never doing it. 


ago I was 


Was a lovely region, wor rdsy, balmy, de- 
cious, and had once been populous, long 
rs before, but now the people had yan- 
hed and the charming paradise was a 
litude. They went away when the 
irface diggings gave out. In one place, 
a busy little city with banks and 
and fire and a 
ivor and aldermen had been, was no- 

ug but a wide expanse of emerald turf, 

th not the faintest that 
iman life had ever been present there. 
This was down toward Tuttletown. In 
the country neighborhood thereabouts, 
ong the dusty roads, one found at inter- 
the prettiest little homes, 
nug and cozy, and so cobwebbed with 
that the 
iors and windows were wholly hidden 
om sight—sign that these were deserted 


here 


ewspapers companies 


sign 


even 


cottage 


vals 


nes snowed thick with roses 


homes, forsaken years ago by defeated 
and disappointed families who could 


neither sell them nor give them away. 
Now and then, half an hour apart, one 
came across solitary log eabins of the 
earliest mining days, built by the first 
vold-miners, the predecessors of the cot- 
tage-builders. In some few eases these 
cabins were still occupied; and when this 
as so, you could depend upon it that 
the oceupant was the very pioneer who 
had built the cabin; and you could de- 
pend on another thing, too—that he was 
there because he had once had his oppor- 
tunity to go home to the States rich, 
and had not done it; had later lost his 
wealth, and had then in his humiliation 
resolved to sever all communication with 
his home relatives and friends, and be 
to them thenceforth as one dead. Round 
ibout California in that day were seatter- 
eda host of these living dead men—pride- 


* Origina 


MARK 


LIWAIN 


smitten poor fellows, grizzled and old at 
forty, whose secret thoughts were made 
all of regrets and longings—regrets for 
their wasted lives, and longings to be out 
of the struggle and done with it all. 

It was a lonesome land! Not a sound 
in all those peaceful expanses of grass 
and woods but the drowsy hum of. in- 
sects; no glimpse of man or beast: no- 
thing to keep up your spirits and make 
you glad to be alive. And so, at last. 
in the early part of the afternoon, when 
I caught sight of a human creature, | 
felt a most grateful uplift. This person 
was a man about forty-five years old. 
and he was standing at the gate of one 
of those cozy little rose-clad cottages of 
the sort already referred to. However, 
this one hadn’t a deserted look: it had 
the look of being lived in and petted and 
eared for and looked after; and so had 
its front vard, which was a garden of 
flowers, abundant, gay, and flourishing. 
I was invited in, of course, and required 
to make myself at home—it was the cus- 
tom of the country. 

It was delightful to be in such a place, 
after long weeks of daily and nightly 
familiarity with miners’ cabins—with all 
which this implies of dirt floor, never- 
made beds, tin plates and cups, bacon 
and beans and black coffee, and nothing 
of ornament but war pictures from the 
Eastern illustrated papers tacked to the 
log walls. That was all hard, cheerless. 
materialistie desolation, but here was a 
nest which had aspects to rest the tired 
eye and refresh that something in one’s 
nature which, after long fasting, recog- 
nizes, when confronted by the belongings 
of art, howsoever cheap and modest they 
may be, that it has unconsciously been 
famishing and now has found nourish- 
ment. I could not have believed that 
a rag carpet could feast me so, and so 
content me; or that there could be such 
solace to the soul in wall-paper and 
framed lithographs, bright-colored 
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dic \\ as rs 
varnished s, witl 
i = and lina Vases I 
ttle unelassifi 
hat a wo n’s 
the ‘ \ ild 
i eart 
ved in my face, and the man saw 
t eda; s it so p uinly that 
eres if had spoken. 
\ rk.” he caressingly 
1 it herself—every bit d 
I ? ! in with a glance which 
f affectionate worship. One of 
Japanese fabric with which 
Thi lr ipe with care ul neg! rence he 
ot a pieture wa u 
adjustment Ile noticed it, and re 
ral ( t with cautious pains, stepy g 
before he it suit him Then he 
e it a ht finishing p r two with 
} hand, nd a “She always does 
You can’t tell just what it lacks 
t does lack something until you've 
one that—vou ean see it vourself after 
done, but that is all vou knov ou 
! find out the law it It like 
finishing pats a mother gives the 
ld’s hair afte she’s got it combed 
d brus ed I rec] Nn I’ve see! het fix 
these thing s muel that ] ean do 
| vay, though I don’t 
v the law « ivy ot them But she 
ws the law. She knows the why and 
he how both; 1} I don’t know the wl 
he W 
He toc me int 1 bed-room s at I 
ht wash 1 hands; such a bed-room 
s | had not se or vears: white ecoun- 
erpane, white pillows, carpeted floor, pa- 
ered walls. pict ( . dre ing table, with 
rror and pin-cushion and dainty toilet 
gs; and in tl) mer a wa nt tand, 
th real china-wat vl and pitcher, and 
Soay na china d sh, and ona rack 


in 1 doze! towel! ls Too 

ean and white or one out ot practice 
use without some vague sense of prof- 
nation. So my face spoke again, and 


gratified words: 
work; she did it all herself— 
Nothing here hasn’t felt 
PF her hand. Now you would 


‘ 
ge IT mustn’t talk so much.” 


that 
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By this time | 


and gl 


was wiping my h 


ancing from detail to detail 
m’s belongings, : 


is apt to do y 


roo 


, where 


every th 


sees 18 his eye and his 
and I became conscious, in one of t] 
unaccountable ways, vou know, tl] { 
was something there iewhere t 
man wanted me to dis er for 1 


and I kne Ww h 


furtive indica 
his eve, so I tried hard to get 


track, being eager to grat 


him. I 
see out of 


being told; 


imes, as I 
the corner of my eye 
but at last I knew I must 
looking straight at the thing—kn: 
the pl issuing in in\ 
waves from him. He broke into a ha 
laugh, and rubbed his hands together, 
ried out: 

‘That’s it! You've 
you would. It’s her pi 

I went to the little black-walnut br: 
et on the further wall, and 1 did find th 
what I had not yet noticed—a daguerr: 
It contained the 


and the most 


failed several t 


with 


from ‘asure 


kn 


found it. 


ture.” 


type-case. sweetest gir 
beautiful, as 


that I had ever seen. 17 


ish face, 
seemed to me, 
man drank the 
and was fully satisfied. 

“ Nineteen her 

he put the 
was the day we 


admiration trom my i 


irthday,” he s: 


] re 
DAaCK 5 and 


When vi 


last 
picture 
were married. 
ait till you 
When will she 


see her ah, just w 


“Where is she? 


“ Oh, she’s away now. She’s gone to se 
he r The: 
from here. She’s 


to dax 


people. live fort or ttt mile 


been gone two we 


her back?” 
She'll be bac! 
-about 


“When do vou expect 

“This is Wednesday. 
Satur lay, in the evening 
o’cloc] K, like ky.” 

I felt a sharp sense of disappointment 

“T’m sorry, because I'll be gone then, 
T said, regretfully. 

“Gone? No—why should 
Don’t go. She'll be so disappointed.” 

She would be disappointed—that beau- 
tiful creature! If she had said the words 
herself they could hardly have blessed mi: 
more. I was feeling a deep, strong long 
ing to see her—a longing so suppliecating 
so insistent, that it afraid. I 
“T will go straight away 


you 


made me 


said to myself, 


/ 
he — 
I 
kn 
trving 
with 
the ri 
( 
in 
kK 
he answe 
* All her 
very bit 
] we Tow 


THE 


m this place, for my peace of mind’s 


“ts You see, she like S 


to 
come and stop with us 
things, ean talk 

She delights in it; for 

knows nearly ey 

talk, oh, like a b 


why, 


have peo- 


people who 


and people like 


she kn 


ervthing 


rm 


ws 
he 

? 
and 


little 


you 
shed. go; it’s only a 
you know, and she Hl be 


so disap- 


heard the words, but hardly noticed 


. I was so deep in my thinkings and 
Ile 


left me, ut I 
it. Presently he was back, with the 


didn’t 


rrilng’s. 

se in his hand, and he he ld it 
me and said: 
re, now, tell her to 


her face you 


have staved to see he r, and you 


That second 2 
I would stay and 
night we smoked 

talked till la 
mainly ab 


had 


for many a day. 


od resolution. 
e risk. That 
anquil pipe, 


things, 


and 
but 
had 


time 


‘ious 


de rtainly I 
restful 

foll 
ably away. Toward 


no sue 
and 
The Thursday 


and slipped com- 


twilight a big 
iner from three miles away 
the 
ve us warm salutation, ¢ 


nd sober speech. 


came one 


grizzled, stranded pioneers—and 
1 
lothed in grave 
Then he said: 

only just dropped over to ask about 
the little madam, and when is she com- 
Any 


“Oh yes, a letter. 


news from her?” 
Would you like to 
hear it, Tom?” 

“ Well, I should think I would, if vou 
don’t mind, Henry!” 

ITenry got the letter out of his wallet, 

nd he would of the 
rivate phrases, if we were willing: then 
on and read the bulk of it—a 

ving, sedate, and altogether charming 
ind gracious piece of handiwork, with a 
postscript full of affectionate regards and 
messages to Tom, and Joe, and Charley, 
and other close friends and neighbors. 

As the reader finished, he glanced at 
Tom, and cried out: 

“Oho, you’re at it again! Take vour 
hands away, and let me see your 
You always do that when I read a letter 
from her. I will write and tell her.” 

“Oh no, you mustn’t, Henry. I'm get- 


said skip some 


went 


eyes. 
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ting old, you know, and any 
appointment makes 
thought she’d be here he rself, and 
you've got only a letter.” 

“Well, now, 
head ¢ | thought 
wasn’t coming till Saturday.” 

“Saturday! Why, come to thin] 
know it. I wonder what’s 

lately? Certainly I | 
] 


all getting ready 


want 
how 
what 


put that in your 


every body knew shi 
I did 
matte! 
with me 
Ain’t wi 


I must be going now. 


new 

for her? Well, 
But Ill be on 
hand when she comes, old man!” 


Late 


veteran 


Friday afternoon another 


tramped over from his ec: 


mile or and said the boys want 
ed to 
time Saturday 
he 
ney to be kept up. 

“ Tired? She tired! Oh, hear the man! 


Joe, you know she’d sit 


so away, 
and a good 
night, if Henry 
too tired atte1 


have a ar ravetyv 
thought 
her 


he wouldn't jour 


up S1X weeks 
ple ase any one of you!” 
When Joe heard that 
letter, he asked have it read, 
the for him 
the id he 
such an old wreck that that would hap- 
pen to him if 
name. 


there was 
To 
loving messages in it 
old fellow all up: but he s% 


was 


just mentioned his 


“ Lord, we miss her so!” 


he said. 
I found T was tak 
ITenry 
noticed it, and said, with a startled look, 
“You don’t think she ought to be here 
so soon, do vou?” 
I felt caught, 
I laughed, and said it was a habit 
when I was in a 


Saturday afternoon 


ing out my watch pretty often. 


and a little embarrassed : 


of mine state of ex- 
pectanecy. But he didn’t seem quite sat 
isfied; and that 


to show uneasiness. 


time on he began 
Four times he 
ed me up the road to a point whence wi 
and there he 
with his 
times 


from 


Walk 


could see a long distance: 
would 1 


] ° 
snaaing his eves 


veral 


stand, 
hand, and looking. 
said: 

“T’m getting worried, I’m getting right 
down worried. I know 
about and 
seems to be trying to warn me that some- 
thing’s happened. You don’t think any- 
thing has happened, do you?” 

I began to. get pretty 
ashamed of him for his 
and at last, when he repeated that implor 
ing question still another time, I lost my 
patience for the moment, and spoke pret- 


she’s not due till 


nine o'clock. vet > ymething 


thorough! 


childishne 


603 
dis- 
rile 
e | 
ton 
hile, 
oint 
bin 2 
vuldn’t.” 
my 
take 
the 
bout 
her: 


G04 


tv brutally to him. It seemed to shrivel 
him up and cow him; and he looked so 
wounded and so humble after that, that I 
detested myself for having done the cruel 
thing. And so I 


vlad when Charley, another veteran, ar- 


and unnecessary was 
and 
Henry to hear the letter 
and talk over the preparations for 
fetched 
speech after another, and did his 
his friend’s 


rived toward the edge of the evening, 
nestled up to 
read, 
the 

| 


hearts 


welcome. Charley out one 


best to drive away bodings 
and apprehensions. 

“Anything happened to her? 
that’s There 
thing going to happen to her; just make 
What did the 
Said she was well, didn’t it? 
And said she'd he here by nine o’eloek, 


Henry, 
pure nonsense. isn’t any- 
your mind easy as to that. 
letter say? 
it? Did vou ever know her to fail 
of her word? 
did. Well, 

he here, 


as sure 


didn’t 

Why, you know you never 
then, don’t fret; she'll 
and that’s absolutely certain, and 


you 


as you are born. Come, now, let’s 


get to decorating—not much time left.” 


Pretty soon Tom and Joe arrived, and 
then all hands set about adorning the 
house with flowers. Toward nine the 
three miners said that as they had 


brought their instruments they might as 
well tune up, for the boys and girls would 
soon be arriving now, and hungry for a 
A fiddle, 
the 
The trio took their places 


good old-fashioned breakdown. 


a banjo, and a eclarinet—these were 
instruments. 
side by side, and began to play some rat- 
tling danece-music, and beat time with 
their big boots. 


Hen- 


ry was standing in the door with his eyes 


It was getting very close to nine. 


directed up the road, his body swaying 
to the torture of his mental distress. He 
had been made to drink his wife’s health 
and safety several times, and now Tom 
shouted: 

* All hands stand by! 
and she’s here!” 

Joe brought waiter, 
and served the party. I reached for one 
of the two remaining glasses, but Joe 
growled, under his breath: 

“Drop that! Take the other.” 

Which T did. Henry was served last. 
Ile had hardly swallowed his drink when 
the clock to strike. He listened 
and 


One more drink, 


the glasses on a 


began 


till it finished, his face growing pale 
paler; then he said: 
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“ Boys, I'm sick with fear. 

I want to lie down!” 

They helped him to the sofa. He lx 
gan to nestle and drowse, but present! 


Help m 


spoke like one talking in his sleep, and 
“Did I feet? Hay 
they come?” 


said: hear horses’ 
One of the veterans answered, close 
his 


ear: “It was Jimmy Parrish com 
to say the party got delayed, but they’r 
right up the road a piece, and comin: 


Iler horse is lame, but she’ll |. 
here in half an hour.” 

“Oh, I’m so thankful nothing has hay 
pened!” 

He was asleep almost before the word 
out of his mouth. In a moment 
those handy men had his clothes off, and 
had tucked him into his bed in the cham 
ber where I had washed my hands. They 
closed the door and came back. Ther 
they seemed preparing to leave; but | 
said: “ Please don’t g Shi 
won't know me; I am a 


along. 


were 


, gentlemen. 


stranger.” 

They glanced at each other. Then Jox 
said: 

“She? Poor thing, she’s been dea 
nineteen years!” 

* Dead ?” 

“That or She went to se 
her folks half a year after she was mar 
ried, and on her way back, on a Satur 
day evening, the Indians captured her 
within five miles of this place, and she’s 


worse. 


never been heard of sinee.” 
“And he lost his mind in 
quence 


conse- 


“Never has been sane an hour since. 
But he only gets bad when that time 
of the vear comes round. Then we begin 
to drop in here, three days before she’s 
due, to encourage him up, and ask if 
he’s heard from her, and Saturday we 
all come and fix up the house with flowers, 
and get everything ready for a dance. 
We've done it year for nineteen 
vears. The first Saturday there was twen- 
ty-seven of us, without counting the 
girls; there’s only three of us now, and 
the girls are all gone. We drug him to 
sleep, or he would go wild; then he’s all 
right for another year—thinks she’s with 
him till the last three or four days come 
round; then he begins to look for her, and 
gets out his poor old letter, and we come 
and ask him to read it to us. Lord, she 
a darling!” 


every 


was 


| 


Ballad of the Chimes 
BY HARRISON S. MORRIS 
in where the sunshine met the fog 


kor the corn s| pea dow! DN the ciecan white town, 


And the cliffs stood up between. 


But out in the bay, where the fog was gray, 


her as never a sound save one. 

} 

she he re ‘ the windy sea 
A t the 2 built 

The headlong sweep ol the rollers’ leap 
Half-way of the granite height. 

} ld + 4 + rec] ] 

re he eddies set thie splintered Ss 


Yet never a knell from the light-house a l, 


Vor a note but the heaving brine. 


4 ] ] +) 
And th andsmen crowd the seaward cliff, 
With brow-tixed hands in the sm 
And the women wait at the chur h-s ird gate 


And rumors gather and run. 


And what shall be for the kin at sé a, 


And what for the stranger boat ? 


For landward sped a stranger bark, 
And never a guide had she, 


And her skipper eursed the cliff that erst 


Stood sullen on his lee. 


\ 
Was a land of mid-year green, 
And the country folk were abroad for church 
Where the lanes lay white in the sun: 
And the sea folk knew the sign, 
And, eh, what hap to the keeper hoar 
That his bell clangs never a note? 
tf 


HOG 
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“And or ever I leave the eoast of France,” 
Quoth the skipper, grim and gray, 

“There shall be no truce but a shot let loose, 

And a sunken ship to pay. 


For they keep no Christian signals set, 
As they keep in the land of home. 
Ere they sound a bell you may sink to hell 


grip of a rocky doom.” 


In the 


As a lie that’s hushed on a braggart’s lip 


Came the pleasant sweep ot a bell, 


Like a tender sound from the 


underground 
When the Spring hath spread her spell. 


For the little white 


spire in the village tree 
Hath chimed a Sabbath tune; 


And, Skipper, if ever ve prayed a prayer, 


Now thank ve Christ for the boon! 


Ye have sailed the seas this forty vear, 
Ye have dalled still with death, 
But a ship’s-length more and the dull gray roar 
stilled thy impious breath. 


There is grace and enough for the soul redeemed, 
And ease for the luckv knave, 
But what of the wight who has served aright, 
Shall his 


euerdon be the grave? 


Oh the gripless hand of the bellman heaved 


In the surf of the beating bay; 


And the little white belfry clanged his knell,— 


But the skipper sailed away. 


y 
AY 


y Le 
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THE JOY WHICH AN OLD GARDEN CAN GIVI 
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The Joy of Gardens 


BY JULIUS 


ERHAPS no word of six letters 
concentrates so much human satis- 
faction as the word “ garden.” Not 
‘cidentally, indeed, did the inspired 
writer make Paradise a garden; and still 
to-day, when a man has found all the 
est of the world vanity, he retires into 
is garden. When man needs just one 
ord to express in rich and poignant 
vmbol his sense of accumulated beauty 
ud blessedness, his first thought is of a 
rarden. The saint speaks of “ The Gar- 
len of God.” 


ster, my spouse,” 


“A garden enclosed is my 
cries the lover; or, 
* There is a garden in her face,” he sings; 
nd the stern dream of a 
“ oarden of swords.” The word “ heaven ” 
itself is hardly more universally 
pressive of human happiness than the 
word “ garden.” 

And you have only to possess even quite 

small garden to know why. A small old 
varden. So long as it be old, it hardly 
inatters how small it is, but old it must 
for a new garden is obviously not a 
rarden at all. And most keenly to relish 
the joy which an old garden can give, 
vou should perhaps have been born in a 
city and dreamed all your life of some 
day owning a garden. No form of good 
fortune can, I am sure, give one a deeper 
thrill of happy ownership than that with 
which one thus ecity-bred at last enters 
into possession of an old country garden. 
Oh, that first dewy morning, when, be- 
fore the rest of the house is up, you steal 
out into the exquisite purity and peace 
of the young day, mysteriously virgin in 
its elear-eyed freshness! Some of the 
trangeness of starlight still lingers in 
the air, and the sunlight slants over the 
shimmering grass with an indescribable 
suggestion of loneliness, a look of blend- 
ed romance and pathos which seems to 
hint at some lost immortal meaning. 
Everything your eye falls upon 
te wear something of the same look, and 
your ranges with a sumptuous 
Vou. CIV.—No. 622 —67 


soldier’s is 


ex- 


be 


seems 


as 


eye 


NORREGARD 


sense of proprietorship from end to end 
of your little domain—the great 
still sleeping in mist, the quiet shrub- 
the gossamered tlower-beds, the 
of shining lawn, the walls of 
brick trellised with long-armed 
pear-trees, the russet-roofed out-houses— 
and at last rests lovingly on the warm 
chimneyed gables where your loved ones 
still lie asleep, your heart is filled with 
a sense of home more profound, more 
unshakable, and more pathetic than you 
have ever felt before—before you owned 
a garden. 

Perhaps, when we analyze it, it is this 
deep sense of home which is the most 
real, the most vital, part of our joy in 
gardens. A house without a garden is 
only a temporary home. It not im- 
mediately connected with the great life- 
supplying currents of the universe. To 
live in town, in a row of houses where 
all the necessities of life are delivered 
daily by parasitical, piratical tradesmen, 
is to live by proxy. It is a life where 
all the real work of living is done for 
you, and therefore not life. 

That this no mere sentiment you 
can soon prove by the easy test of grow- 
ing your own flowers. So you 
cut your own roses you will wonder how 
you could ever have been satisfied \-ith 
“bought ” roses from the florist. No- 
thing we buy is really eurs—particularly 
flowers. It is only the flowers we grow, 
or at least gather for ourselves, that are 
really ours. Suppose you are giving 2 
little dinner. Of course it would 
time—and perhaps even money—to send 
an order to the florist for some flowers 
for the table; but bought flowers are 
really artificial flowers. and if instead 
you have early in the day put on a pair 
of gardening-gloves and gone out and 
culled a few off your own home-reared 
roses, you will be surprised, over dinner, 
what a difference it will make. The 
guests may not notice the difference, but 


oaks 
beries, 


sheets 
mossy 


is 


1s 


soon as 


save 
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you will know; and you will have the 
ame s: vetion as you look at your 
wn home-made roses as vou have when 
breakfast vou beg your friends to try 
me he honey from your own honey- 
mbs. Your guests may taste no par- 
ticular reason for your being so proud of 
our own honey. There is even better 


to be bought in the shops. But let them 


start a garden of their own, with a row 
tiny thatched bec cottages, and they 
vill seon understand. Naturally you 
this honey more than any other 

nev in the we rld,- for aren't the bees 
iat made it your own personal tenants 
d friends, and don’t you say “ good- 


rning” to them every day as vou go 
r your walk over the hill through your 
You well 
here the honey came from, and the rose- 
which 


neighbor’s clover ¢ know so 


bushes from you gathered these 
roses are as individual to you as the face 
a friend. 
A garden! To grow one’s own vege- 
one’s own flowers, to rear 


milk 


tables, to nurse 


one’s 


e's own chickens, to own 
cow—and to keep one’s own carriage! 


This is to be personally acquainted with 
the universe. 

A garden is a thing of leisurely aris- 
old roots and eare fully escorted 
It brooks no forgetfulness, and 
perfunctory 


ourish on atten- 


tions. It has no | for an ab- 


ossoms 


sentee lover Nothing in the world 
needs so much love, but nothing gives 
ou so much pure love in return. <A 
man really in love with a garden is 
erhaps safer from the usual human 
emptations than any other. What, 
ndeed, is there outside his garden 
to compare for him with the joy and 


What mor- 
ean weigh with him against 
is pride in chrysan- 
themums? and woman has no seductions 
who cannot take 
from his magnolias. And as for riches, 
no mere money in the bank can bring 
ne-half such 


iscination he finds within ? 


his distinguished 


for the man his eves 


a sense of aggrandizement 
which you walk a friend 
garden to show him your 
rhedodendrons in particularly prosperous 
flower. 

Then the mere names of certain flow- 
ers and fruits their happy owner a 
sense of romantic wealth and distinction 


as that with 


und your 


give 
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mention. 
our old tulip-tree,” 
the possessor of a gallery leads you 
to see the portrait of 


in their very 


“T 


you say, just 


must sl} 
you 


one of his ancest 
painted by Van Dyck or Gainsborough. 
Mulberry-trees carry with them, to: 
certain distinction; and think what » 
suggestiveness there is in 
and “medlar.” W 
you ever forget your thrill of happy pr 
when, soon after you had come into 
garden, and were as yet only half ay 


romantie 


words “ quince ” 


of all its hidden wealth of sleeping se: 
and dreaming bulb, a friend better 1 
in the green book of nature eried o1 
“Why, this is a medlar!” <A medla 
think of it! It is like having t! 
Order of the Garter in one’s family. 
And such surprises as this are 
the earliest joys of possessing an o] 
garden. You need to have lived wit 
your garden at least a whole vear befor 
you know half it contains; for so man 
loving hands busy buryin: 
hidden treasures there long before y 
This demure out-of-the-way be 
may be the coffer containing one know 
not what precious spices. Some mornin, 
you will accidentally visit that neglect: 
corner and find the lid wide open in thi 
morning sun. 


tree 


amo! 


have been 


came. 


Snowdrops have a wonder 
ful way of thus taking one by surpris: 
They come up through an ambush ot 
dead leaves with the suddenness of fairies 
in a Christmas pantomime. And _per- 
haps there is no wile of one’s garden 
that so captivates one as this coquetry o! 
surprise. To find a bed of violets you 
knew nothing of all in full bloom and 
scent is as though your sweetheart should 
be waiting for you in the shrubbery with- 
out your knowing it, and suddenly throw 
her arms around your neck. To think 
that she was there all the time, and you 
had no idea of it. And all these days 
the violets have been working away at 
aseending stem and unfolding leaf and 
sweetening flower. Oh, the patience and 
the punctuality of natural things! May- 
be you have been idle these past days. 
Day has been added to day, and you hav 
nothing to show for them;.but mean- 
while the violets have been hard at work, 
and in all your garden there has been no 
such thing as an idle root or leaf. But 
excuse this lapse into moralizing. Per- 


haps the only fault you ean find with 


q 
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eping a garden is that it induces to 
oralizing, and if not watched, is apt 

develop a sententious wisdom, such 

you may have observed in gardeners. 
ut gardeners ave no part of my present 
ibject, which, you will observe, is—the 

y of gardens. 

As far as possible, the lover of a gar- 
his own gardener. A man who 
all the care of his garden to a 

d servant is like a mother who leaves 
1c entire care of her children to a nurse. 
Need I sav that the pleasures of a gar- 
en are by no means only in its product, 
it far more in its If vou 
ally love your garden, vou know every- 


n is 


ives 


processes. 


thing that is going on in every bed and 
corner. There is no need to 
ad the little labels on the little pieces 
f split stick. When vou really 
your garden, you know exactly 
hat to expect from every inch of it, 
nd you expect it with all your heart. 
Ilow lovingly vou set your ear to the 
eround to this or that green 
hild of awake and_ stirring 
neath; and when the sap rises again in 
the old trees, you know it almost as soon 

the trees themselves. It is only at 


every 


once 


chow 


know if 
yours is 


‘st, as I said, that the snowdrops can 


teal a mareh upon you. Next year they 
annot hope to take you by surprise. 
Then a garden is full of little secrets 
and confidences which you lose if you 
leave it entirely to the gardener, and it 
brings also little cares that, if you real- 
ly love it, you would not miss for the 
orld. There are sick plants and ailing 
trees to think of that ean look 
atter like yourself, and morning by morn- 
ng you visit them anxiously and ecare- 
fully attend to their needs. I knew a 
strong man who passed for big and 
brutal with the rest of the world, but I 
saw him with his rose-trees. <A 
delicate grafting operation had recently 
been performed upon one of his favorite 
You should have seen his face as 
the tiny bandaged limb. 
Ile could hardly have been more tender 
had he stood by his wife’s bed-side dur- 
ing some dangerous illness. He was not 
always like that, T have heard; and it is 
true that all a man’s goodness and gentle- 
ness will sometimes thus exhaust itself 
through an apparently trivial outlet. 

A garden, it must always be remem- 


no 


one 


once 


roses, 


he examined 
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bered, is an out-door extension of the 
home. It is, so to speak, the green with- 
drawing-room. It is meant to 
human occupation no less than the house, 
and not the untamed wilderness. It 
is no more that than your blue Persian 
cat is a panther. Its necessary formal- 
ism begins with the smooth-shaven lawn. 
Could anything be more “ unnatural ”? 
Yet even the landscape - gardener 
does not insist upon grass in wild 
Of course we know how beautiful 
it is with its silken sworded stems and 
its seeded spires; but the place for it in 
that state of nature is the meadow, not 
the garden—for in the garden its pur- 
pose is that of a rich earpet, on which 
delicately shod ladies may walk to and 
fro, and dainty children may dance. It 
must be smooth as a sheet of paper to 
take accurately the white lines of the 
tennis-court, with its trimly strung nets 
and its swift-glancing players. 

And so with the rest of your garden. 
It must be just as much natural and just 
as much artificial as a beautiful woman, 
and the precise compromise between art 
and nature is as difficult to hit in 
ease as in the other. Indeed, there can 
be no precise rule. Individual tempera- 
ment and preference must always decide, 
and thus gardens should necessarily be 
as different in style and 
their owners. In some the trim and the 
architectural, the courtly side of a 
garden, will be accentuated. There will 
not be seen a grass blade in the walks, 
nor a daisy on the lawn—oh, slovenliness 
unpardonable!—nor a leaf out of 
place, nor a tree that is not as well 
groomed as my lady’s poodle. 

In other gardens that exuberance of 
green vitality against which the garden- 
er is ever sternly on the watch with hoe 
and pruning-knife and clashing shears 
is permitted a license of intrusion which 
sometimes threatens to engulf the gar- 
den altogether. The revel in 
a riotous allowance of unpruned shoots, 
and wind-blown seeds are allowed to form 
promising young republics on the lawn. 
The ivy does as pleases it, getting into 
the eye of the windows; and if you sug- 
gest that so much of their own way is 
really not good for the fruit trees, you 
are looked upon as a vivisectionist. You 
need your winter boots to walk the lawn, 


suggest 


its 
state. 


one 


character as 


rose 


rose-trees 


: 
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a wearer of skirts, must 
needs lift them high to guard them from 
the damp and the various small inhabi- 


tants of the 


and if vou are 


grass that seldom hears the 


whirring musie of the lawn-mower. 
Both gardens are good in their way. 
‘ 
For myself I like best a garden where 


formalism and an- 
better struck. It 

think, that the most formal 
part ot a garden should be that near the 
that it should wander away 
wildness in its distant corners. 
It is happily devised, I think, if, as with 
many English gardens, it should be wall- 
three sides—the house itself 

as one of the three walls—and 


between 


the balance 
somewhat 
seems fit, | 


into 


ed in on 


epen to the wild country on the fourth. 
Your garden is thus, so to say, like an 
arm of the sea. It is sheltered from the 

violence of the elements, but it is 


Iso open to the great life-bringing tides. 
waif of the old 
blown up on au- 
tumn gales through that open door, and 
perhaps stay awhile, with their wander- 
in your garden—small, storm- 
tossed sailors the great deeps far 
and there are always more 
seen at the wild end of your 
garden. There, too, the dew is freshest, 
and the morning sun nearer to the heart. 

It is strange, if yours is a garden like 
hat, to out after sun- 
-et and walk up and down between the 


fascinating 


a 


wilderness will come 


from 


steal sometimes 


home end of the garden and the wild 
end, and listen to the sounds at each end. 
At the home end what warm human do- 


mestie sounds float out through the win- 
dows, confidentially opened to the com- 
The day is through in the 
kitchen, and the servants talk and laugh 
together with an off-duty ease and expan- 
siveness good to hear; from the nursery 
the merry sounds of the bed-time 
bath, and the nursery rhymes; a restful 
square of lamp-lit window speaks of 
within slowly sipping her cof- 
fee and a quiet book—the housewife, her 
cares ended, also enjoying the end of 
the day. The village near by also eon- 
its warm sounds of relaxation, 
which will soon be 

Man 


evening, and 


ing night. 


eome 


some one 


tributes 
sleep. 

forth to his labor until the 
now it and the 
prayer of his thanksgiving sends a hap- 


went 


is evening: 
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py murmur up to the evening sky. Suc! 
are the sounds at the home end of t 
garden. 

Then you wander towards the w 
end of the garden, and the light seer 
to grow spectral, and the air haunt 
Ilere are no warm windows or friend 
human murmur, only whispering glea 
and beckonings and _half- frighten 
sounds calling you out, calling you awa 
ealling you beyond. The casements 
The nigh 
meaning of the world is being writt: 
all over the day meadows; and the woo: 
are filling with witches. As the daylight 
fades and the stars take courage, the wilc 
voices raise themselves out of the silence: 


the moon are being opened. 


A sudden unearthly laughter comes 


the night from some far-away covert 
and the night is still again. The 


wicked chucklings begin here and ther 
in the darkness, and something sighs 

your elbow, and a hidden bird drops 

hint of the secret, and a starbeam offe: 
to show you the way. The night wind, 
perfumed with all the spices of the day’ 
wandering, throws her arms about you, 
and you hear the little stream that sle] 


all day softly serenading the evenine 
star. Oh, you gypsies of the night! 
with your wind-swept, heather-scented 


hair; with your waving arms, and your 
eyes like pools hidden in a wood; with 
vour breath sweet as the new-mown field 
which the farmer leaves because the dav 
is done; with your voices deep as the 
voice of the wind in the pines, and sweet 
as the voice of a nymph in a well—oh, 
you gypsies of the night! 

Such is the wild end of the garden. 

But it is the home end of the garden 
that is the real garden—the end wher 
the roses climb the warm wall and look 
in through the nursery window; the end 
where you take tea in a shady corner of 
the lawn, and even dine out on warm 
summer nights under the great mulberry 
tree; the end where the children mak: 
daisy chains and play at horses and ring 
a-ring-o’-roses; the end near the deep- 
set door in the old wall that opens int: 
the kitchen-garden—with thé asparagus 
and the artichokes and the strawberry- 
beds and the netted fruit trees; the 
near the dove-cote and the beehives 


end 
and 


the chickens: the home end of the garden. 
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The Point of View in Fiction 


BY AGNES 
ICTION is the only field in which 
women started abreast with men, 

and have not lagged far behind. 
[heir suecess, though in no wise brilliant, 
has been sufficiently assured to eall forth 
deal of explanation from male 
who deem it necessary to offer 
reasons for what is not out of reason, to 
elucidate what can never be a mystery. 
Not very many years ago a contributor 


a vast 


rities 
erities, 


the Westminster Review asserted se- 
riously that “the greater affectionate- 
ness” of women enabled them to write 


tories, and that “the domestic experi- 
which form the bulk of their 
nowledge, find an appropriate place in 
novels. The very nature of fiction calls 
for that predominance of sentiment 
vhich befits the feminine mind.” 

It is not easy, however, to account for 
Miss Austen and Miss Bronté, for George 
hot and George Sand, on the score of 
‘ affectionateness ” and domesticity. The 
quality of their work has won for them 
and for their successors the privilege of 
being judged by men’s standards, and of 

exempt from that fatal 
word “considering.” <All that is left of 
the half-gallant, half-condeseending tone 
with which erities indulgently praised 
is a well-defined and clearly 
expressed sentiment in favor of women’s 
heroines, and a corresponding reluctance 

-on the part of men at least—to tolerate 
their heroes. Mr. Henley voiced the 
convictions of his sex when he declared 
his readiness to accept, “with the hu- 
mility of ignorance, and something of 
the learner’s gratitude,” all of George 
Eliot’s women, “from Romola down to 
Mrs. Pullet” (up to Mrs. Pullet, one 
would rather say), and his lively mis- 
trust of the “governesses in revolt,” 
whom it has pleased her to call men. 
Heroes of the divided skirt, every one 
of them, was his verdict. Deronda, an 
incarnation of woman’s rights. Tito, 
Silas 


nees, 


heing forever 


Evelina 


an improper female in breeches. 


REPPLIER 


Marner, a good, perplexed old maid. 
Lydgate alone has “aught of the true 
male principle about him.” 

This is a matter worthy of regard, be- 
cause the charm of a _ novel based 
largely upon the attraction its hero has 
for women, and its heroine for men. 
Incident, dialogue, the development of 


is 


minor characters,—these things have 
power to please; but the enduring 
triumph of a story depends upon the 


depth of our infatuation for somebody 
that figures in it, and here, as elsewhere, 
the instinct of sex reigns supreme. Why 
is it impossible for a man who is not an 
artist or an art-critic to 
that the great portraits of the world are 
men’s portraits? Because he has given 
his heart to Mona Lisa, or to Rem- 
brandt’s Saskia, or to some other beauty, 
dead and gone. Why do we find in the 
Roman Catholic Chureh that it is in- 
variably a man who expounds the glory 
of Saint Theresa, and a woman 
piously supplicates Saint Anthony? The 
same rule holds good in fiction. Clarissa 
Harlowe has been loved as ardently as 
Helen of Troy. 
charming expression to this truth in his 
preface to Pride and Prejudice. 

“In the novels of the last hundred 
years,” he says, “there are vast numbers 
of young ladies with whom it might be 
a pleasure to fall in love; there are at 
least five with whom, as it seems to me, 
no man of taste and spirit can help doing 
so. Their names are, in chronological 
order, Elizabeth Bennet, Diana Vernon, 
Argemone Lavington, Beatrix Esmond, 
and Barbara Grant. I should have been 
most in love with Beatrix and Argemone; 
IT should, I think, for mere occasional 
companionship, have preferred Diana and 
Barbara Grant. But to live with and to 
marry, I do not know that any one of 
the four can come into competition with 
Elizabeth.” 


This choice little literary seraglio is 


ackn wwledge 


who 


Mr. Saintsbury gives 


| 
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by no means the only one selected with 
infinite care by critics too large-minded 
for monogamy, while passions more ex- 
elusive burn with flame. Of 
Esmond it might be said that 
Thackeray was the only man who never 
succumbed to her charms. Women have 
less to confess their infatua- 
tions—perhaps for lack of opportunity— 
but they their hearts 
a long fictitious 


intenser 
Beatrix 


been wont 
have cherished in 
succession of heroes, 
most of them eminently unworthy of re- 
We know how they puzzled and 
distressed poor Richardson by their pret- 
for that unpardonable villain 
Lovelace, whom honest men loathe. Even 
in these chill and seemly days they seek 
The noble, 
self-abnegating hero has no chance with 
them. The perplexed hero has even less. 
It is a significant circumstance that, of 
all the characters upon whom Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward has lavished her careful art, 
Ielbeck of Bannisdale, who doesn’t know 
the meaning of perplexity, and who has no 
weak tolerance for other people’s views, 
appeal to feminine 
But masculine taste rejects him. 
Rejects him, not more sharply perhaps 


gard. 


erence 


some semblance of brutality. 


makes the sharpest 
taste. 


than it is wont to reject any type of man- 
woman. 
Rochester was 


hood put forward urgently by a 
There 


much 


was a time when 
in vogue, and girls young enough 
to cherish illusions wove them radiantly 
around that masterful lover who wooed 
in the rough fashion of the Conqueror. 


But 


men looked ever askance upon his 
voleanie energies and emotions. They 


the charm in his rudeness, 
resented his lack of 
Robust eandor is a quality which civili- 
zation—working in the interests of both 
has wisely thought fit to diseard. 
Mr. Birrell, who is disposed to 
lenieney where Charlotte Bronté’s art is 
while Rochester 
is undeniably masculine, and not a gov- 
revolt, he is vet “man de- 
seribed by woman,” studied from the out- 
side by one who could only surmise. And 
of the fierce and adorable little professor, 
the “sallow tiger” who is the crowning 
achievement of Villette, he has still more 
serious doubts. “ Some good critics there 
that in his heart of 
hearts Paul Emanuel was a woman.” 
Does this mean that femininity, backed 


failed to see 


and they refenue. 


xes 
Even 


eoncerned, admits that 


erness in 


are who stick to it 
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by genius, cannot grasp the impalpab! 
something which is the soul and essen: 
of masculinity? Because then it fo] 
lows that masculinity, backed by geniu 
cannot grasp the impalpable somethin: 
which is the soul and essence of fem 
ninity. Such a limitation has never y 


been recognized and deplored. On 
contrary, there are novelists, like M 
Hardy and Mr. George Meredith a: 


Mr. Henry James, who are considered t 
know a deal more about wome: 
than women know about themselves, ar 


great 


to be able to give the sex some valuab] 
points for its own enlightenment. Jus: 
as Luini and Leonardo da Vinci are bx 
lieved to have grasped the subtleti: 
hidden deep in the female heart, and 

have betrayed them in a lurking smi! 
or a gleam from half-shut eyes upon th: 

imperishable canvases, so Mr. Meredit 
and Mr. James are believed to have bi 
traved these feminine secrets in the ruth 
less pages of their novels. Mr. 
for example, did not hesitate to say that 
no woman could have drawn a characte: 
like Diana of the Crossways, and en- 
dowed her with “that nameless charm,” 


because “the sentiment that feels ani! 
perceives it is wholly masculine.” Why 
should not this rule work both ways, 


and a nameless charm be given to som 
complex and veracious hero, because th: 
sentiment that feels and perceives it is 
wholly feminine? Mrs. Humphry Ward 
strove for just such a triumph in her por- 
trait of Edward Manisty, but did she 
succeed? Yet if the attraction of one ses 
for the other be mutual, why should it 
enlighten the man and confuse the wo- 
man? Or is this enlightenment less 
penetrating than it appears? Perhaps a 
rare perfection in recognizing and _ re- 
producing detail may be mistaken for a 
firm grasp upon the whole. 

Certain it is that if men have looked 
with scepticism at the types of manhood 
presented with so much ardor by female 
novelists, if they have voted Rochester a 
brute, and Mr. Knightley a prig, and 
Robert Elsmere a bore, and Deronda “ an 
intolerable kind of Grandison,” women 
in their turn have evineed resentment, 
or at least impatience, at the attitude of 
heroines so sweetly glorified by men. 
Lady 
How 


Castlewood is a notable example. 
kindly Thackeray—who is not al- 


: 
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ways kind—treats this “tender matron,” 
this “fair mistress” of the 
What pleasant 

“truest,” “loveliest,” he has 
How frankly he 
rgives faults more endearing than vir- 
ues to the masculine mind. “It takes 
man,” we are told, “to forgive Lady 
She is the tinest and most 
incarnation of what men con- 
ive to be purely feminine traits. In a 
rld that be longs to its masters, she is 


admirable 
adjectives, 
‘ gentlest,” 


ver ready at her service. 


stlewood.” 
verent 


exquisite appurtenance, a possession 
istly prized. In a world shared—though 
mewhat unevenly—by men and women, 
he seems less good and gracious. “TJ al- 
iys said I was alone,” cries Beatrix, 
ternly. “You were jealous of me from 
the time I sat on my father’s knee.” 
And the child’s eyes saw the truth. 

It has been claimed, and perhaps with 
justice, that the irritation provoked by 
[hackeray’s virtuous heroines is born of 
wounded vanity. Mr. Lang observes that 
women easily pardon Becky Sharp and 
Blanche Amory, but never Amelia Sed- 
ley or Laura Pendennis. For the matter 

that, men easily pardon Mr. Collins 
and Mr. Elton. They do more than par- 
lon, they delight in these incomparable 
cleries, and they adore Miss Austen for 
having created them. Mr. Saintsbury 
vows that Mr. Collins is worthy of Field- 
Swift. But their sentiments 
wards the excellent Edmund Bertram, 
is all that a parson should be, are 
wholly unlike the sentiments of 
women towards Amelia Sedley, who is 
all that a wife and mother should be: nor 
are they ready to admit that Mr. Darey 
and Mr. Knightley are worthy of Eliza- 
beth and Emma. Lord Brabourne has re- 
corded a distinet prejudice against Mr. 
Knightley, on the ground that he inter- 
feres too much; yet it is plain that Miss 
Austen considered this interference as 

masculine prerogative, exercised with 
judgment and discretion. He is what 
women call “a thorough man,” just as 
Amelia is what men call “a thorough 
woman.” Mr. Lang bravely confesses 
his affection for her on this very score. 
“She is such a thorough woman.” It 
evidently does not oceur to him to doubt 
Thackeray’s his own 


ng or 


\ ho 


hot 


knowledge or 
knowledge of the sex. 
Around Fielding’s heroines the battle 


has raged for years. These kind-hearted, 
sweet-tempered creatures have been very 
charming in men’s Scott loved 
Sophia Western as if she had been his 
own daughter,—he 


eves. 


would have treated 


her differently, —and took especial pleas- 


ure in her music, in the way she soothed 
her father to sleep after dinner with 
“Saint George, he is for England.” Sir 
Walter and Squire Western had a stir- 
ring taste in Dr. Johnson gave 
his allegiance without reserve to Field- 
ing’s Amelia. He read the inordinately 
long novel which bears her name at a 
sitting, and he always honored 
her as the best and loveliest of her sex— 
this, too, at a time when Clarissa held 
the hearts of Christendom in her keep- 
ing. Amelia Booth, like Amelia Sedley, 
is a“ thorough woman ”; that is, she em- 
bodies all the characteristics which the 
straightforward vice of the eighteenth 
century conceived to be virtues in her 
sex, and which provoke the envious ad- 
miration of our own candid age. 
“Fair, and kind, and good,” so runs the 
verdict. “ What more ean be desired ?” 
And the impatient retort of the feminine 
reader, “ No more, but possibly a little 
offends the critie’s ear. “ Where 
can you find among the genteel writers 
of this age,” asks Mr. Lang hotly, “a 
figure more beautiful, tender, devoted, 
and, in all good ways, womanly, than 
Sophia Western?’ “The adorable So- 
phia,” Mr. Austin Dobson calls her— 
“pure and womanly, in spite of her un- 
favorable surroundings.” Womanliness 
is the one trait about which they are all 
eocksure. It is the question at issue, 
and cannot be lightly begged. But So- 
phia’s strongest plea is the love Sir Wal- 
ter gave her. 

For Scott, though most of his young 
heroines are drawn in a perfunctory and 
indifferent fashion—mere incentives to 
enterprise or rewards of valor — knew 
something of the quicksands beyond. Tle 
made little boast of this knowledge, 
frankly preferring the ways of men, about 
whom there was plenty to be told, and 
whose motives never needed a too assidu- 
ous analysis. Mr. Ruskin, it is true, pro- 
nounced all the women of the Waverley 
Novels to be finer than the 
was arguing on purely ethical grounds. 
Tle liked the women better because they 


songs. 


single 


less 


less.” 


men; but he 
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were better, not because their goodness 


was truer to life than the faultiness of 
the men. He was incapable of judging 


any work, literary or artistic, by purely 
critical standards. He valued it for the 
sake of what it represented, rather than 
for the way in which it was done. He 
had for Bradwardine and 
Catherine Seyton and Alice Lee because 
they are 


praise Rose 
such well-behaved voung ladies; 
he excluded from his list of heroines Lucy 
Ashton, who stands forever as a proof of 
her author’s power to probe a woman’s 
soul. Seott did not care to do this thing. 
The experiment was too painful for his 


hands. But crities who talk about the 
subtleties of modern novelists, as com- 
pared with Sir Walter’s “frank sim- 


plicity "—patronizing phrase!—have for- 
gotten The Bride of Lammermoor. There 
is nothing more artistic within the whole 
range of fiction than our introduction to 
Luey Ashton, when the doomed girl—as 
vet heard those cu- 
rious and haunting lines which reveal to 


unseen—is singing 
us at once the struggle that awaits her, 
and her helplessness to meet and conquer 
fate. 

There are fashions in novel-writing, as 
in all things else, and a determined effort 
to be analytie is imposing enough to mis- 
lead. We usually detect this effort when 
men are writing of women, or women are 
writing of men. The former seek to be 
subtle; the latter 
Both are determined to reveal something 


seek to be strong. 
which is not always a recognizable reve- 
lation. In the earlier “novels of char- 
acter ” there is none of this delicate sur- 
Fielding took his material as he 
found it, and so did Miss Austen. She 
painted her portraits with absolute truth- 
fulness, but she never struggled for in- 


gery. 
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sight; above all, never struggled for in 
sight into masculinity. She knew }h 
men as well as any author needs to kn 
them; but her moments of illuminati: 
of absolute intimacy, were for women. | 
is in such a moment that Emma Wo: 
house realizes, “with the speed of 
arrow,” that Mr. Knightley must mar 
no one but herself. 

There is nothing “subtle” in thi 
nothing that at all resembles Mr. Hardy 
eareful explorations into the intric 
cies of a character like Eustacia Vye, 
The Return of the Native. There 
nothing of Mr. James’s artfulness, 1 
thing of Mr. Meredith’s daring. Th 
two eminent novelists are past maste1 
of their craft. They present their hi 
oines as interesting puzzles to which th: 
alone hold the key. They keep us in 
state of suspense from chapter to cha; 
ter, and they too often baffle our cur 
osity in the end. The treatment of Mi: 


iam Rooth, in The Tragic Muse, is 
triumph of ingenuity. “What do y 
think of her?” “What ean you mak 


out of her?” “What is she now, a 

what is she going to be?” are the unask« 

and certainly unanswerable, questio1 
suggested by every phase of this youn 
woman’s development. The bewilder 
reader, unable to formulate a_ theor 
unable to make even a feeble guess, i 
much impressed by the problem laid bi 
fore him, and by the acuteness of th: 
author who deciphers it. If to evolv: 
a sphinx, and to answer her riddle, is t 
interpret femininity, then there are mod 
ern novelists who have entered upon thei: 


<ingdom. one remembers Roche 
k 1 But | Rocl 
foucauld’s wise words, “The greatest 


mistake of penetration is, not to hav 


fallen short, but to have gone too far.” 
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UL sommes 


Elizabeth 


\TTOMA 


A STORY 


II cold mist of the S« pte mber nig 
was still shrouding the 
Chandler. <A solitary figure rode 

of the stable-vard of the little hotel 


on the silent street, paused for a moment 


streets of 
out 


to look up at one of the hotel windows, 
where a light tiltered wanly through the 
gloom, and galloped southward. 
Two miles bevond the town the rider 
of a black 


stretching across the prairie from east to 


came within sight low line, 


west; and at nearer view the line. re- 


solve 7 itself gnto a dense crowd of wagons, 
and The Okla- 
homa Strip was to be opened at noon, 


liorses, human beines. 
and Chandler had been a gathering place 
for the runners who intended going into 
the Territory from the north. 

All sorts and conditions of men were 
there,—lean, sinewy cowboys, hard-fea 
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RUN 


OW] 

farmers, shrewd 

hulking darkies, city 

North and East. A 


through the 


sports, sturdy 
tradesmen, 


bleached 


women 


men trom 


were seattered 


crowd; and before them all paced United 


States soldiers, marking off the boundary- 


line bevond which ho must go be- 


Pore the 


One 


firing the signal at twelve 

The waiting crowd was already 
women were eating cold breakfasts in their 
further 


cotfee over camp fires. 


o'clock. 


astir. were being fed, men and 


back, were making 


As the 


reached the line the men near by 


Wagons, or, 
hew-comer 
looked 
at the slender bovish figure in corduroys 
and a soft slouch hat, with a faint inte rest 
that quickened with the look. 
“Girl, by gad!” chuckled a 


who was rubbing down his horse before 


COW boy 


attending to his own comfort. 


~ . 
— | 
va 
A DEAD Pony | STRETCHED ON THE GRASS ; 


HARPERS MONTI 


et hear | nig he had 
hen Im going vet his 
ething equ appe aled 
e wormatl She leaned vard the 
) 1 mind, honey. You stay 
here | us till we start Phere’s lots ot 
girls ! ist for fun. I reckon vour 
pa ll be be r when vou get back. Have 
some of tl cotfee with us. It’s a 
kind of coolish morning. Law! Pa and 
un at Guthrie, and it was 
just pienic 
S| it. comfortable chuckle 
ind beth Gardene pulled por 
chk to the wagon while she drank the 


‘ 
arrive n ¢ Her with her tathet the 
I lsome, Vision father who was tlh 

a ibsorbing passion of her life. Ilis 
eareer had been a succession of failures: 
nad I la ( vears ( it ly ghost had 
rise! nd haunted him, showing itself 
Hushed chee and low cough. 


hol 


But with the announcement of the open 

v the strip John Gardener’s enthu- 
ind sel nfidence, which were 
burning low, had flamed again. 

Forty miles from Chandler: thirty 
miles more to Enid, the filing-station. 
Then back to the claim Ill run upoa 
shack, and vou'll join me there with the 
things.” Ile said it over and over, and 
elizabeth aequiesced cheerily, but with a 
sickening fear at her heart 

Then came the d in Chandler, and the 
night, when, looking from her window in 
the hotel, she saw a crowd gather around 


idly 


iotel proprietor came 


and wondered what 


The ] 
Iler father was lying unecon- 


the othee. 


the door be low, 
h 


for 


ad happe d. 
he r. 
scious In 


The sick man pass d from unconscious- 


ness to raging delirium, in which he 
raved of the run—alwavys of the run. 
“T'm afraid the disappointment will 


for him. If we could only 
at rest!” said the doctor. 


he too 


set his mind 


much 
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rll y his rm she said. qu 

i@il him theres ho dange Ot} 

( re pong know l] ibout 
] . 
claim he wants, and he shall have 

She stooped a. nent and laid 
cheek agains hey hers thin. res 
hands Phen she went out thy 


swore so 
The sun came out through 
and warmed the chill air. 


other: 


( ach 


ng jovially new-« 
were Joining the crowd every mon 
The voung blood leaped in the g 
veins, and pain and death seemed bu 
part of the night shadow. 

All along the line girths were be 
1 ehtened, reins were drawn, whips 


out, men were on the alert. The 1 
had died to a tense hush of expectal 
and an occasional laugh jarred on 


nerves like the twang of a broken 
Elizabeth found herse if. like 
forward in 
Her bre 
quickly, her thrilled 
The re ripple 
front ranks that spread back through 
A shot rang out on the listen 
The 


for 


stri 
men around he r, leaning 


saddle, waiting impatiently. 


eame nerves 


cagerness, Was in 


a 


crowd. 
mass of and 
hurled 
forward like a breaking wave. 
Klizabeth felt herself caught up by 1 
torrent and thrown violently forward i1 
the it seemed to he 
she must be erushed to death. Her stur 
lifted fairly off his legs 
outward The ¢ 
vripped the saddle with her knees, dropp 


air. horses wag 
reared a second, and 


mae lstrom, where 


pony Was 
horne with a rush. 
the reins on the pony’s neck, and trie 
to see nothing beyond his quivering ear 
The blood beat at her temples and blind 
ed her. 
that her 
wheeling, 
cutting 


In a dim way she was consciou- 
pony was performing miracl 


backing, darting forwar 
his through t! 


plunging mob as he would have cut h 


steadily way 
way through a herd of maddened steers 
In 


| moments he was clear of thi 
the oth 


All down the line, as far as e) 


a few 
wagons and jostled only by 
horses, 
could see, horsemen poured out from t! 
lark of 
narrowed down toward the divide. 


vehicles, an 
Eliz: 
heth, who happened to be about opposit 


struggling chaos 


the opening, was swept along with thi 


wh } rial they 
cul 
‘ he run, sis“ isked 
bie 
ai My father ne. He had 
+} ] 
cil had the qd 
| 
Corl 
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riders. A 


outrode hie r 


foremost few men on racing 


and d Sappeares 


he r 


ing steadily, eas lv, with 


throngh the pass, but pony was rut 
evident enjoy 
lent a 


looked 


which he had 


and with as evi 
trength. 
oil from 
safely, The 
race, the blood tingled tha 
time 


nent, reserve 


‘ider back 


earried 
strong in her 


wind ble W 


ugh her veins. 


she forgot the stake for 


the sorrow that threaten 
the wild 


rode, 


She knew only of 


if the crowd were following her 


took 


f sight of the horsemen. 


her almost out 
Ten miles left 
but 


ourse, Five miles 
rode 
sun and study- 
ng her and the 
ather had made, and that she 
explained a hundred times. 


her alone on the prairie, she 
steadily on, watching the 
compass map her 
had heard 
Turning i 
her saddle to look back across the prairie, 
she saw only one horseman following her, 


There 


staking 


at the distance of a mile or two. 
behind, 


claims as thev ran, but this rider seemed, 


ere probably — more 
like herself, bent for some definite place, 
and rode steadily in her tracks. 

Suddenly a ribbon of blue shot across 
them. It 


he prairie in front of was 
her fa- 
She erossed it and 
its winding. Where the 
through the and ran 
among the willows she tethered her horse 
Then 


for her corner-stone. 


e 
the stream whose source was on 


ther’s coveted claim. 
followed it in 
stream cut grove 
she began 
She found 


at once, entered the record in 


and staked her claim. 
io hunt 
it almost 
her note-book, and turned back towards 
As she stooped t 
pony she glanced up the stream. 
boned stood under a 
and his rider, unprepossessing as the nag, 


» untie her 
A raw- 


willow-tree, 


the gvrove, 
horse 


was turning away, evidently in search of 
the Elizabeth's 
She knew by report the mazes of 
Putting her hands to 
her mouth, she called. The man looked 
back. 

“Tt’s my claim!” she shouted. 

“Not by a damned sight!” came the 
answer. “™ You haven’t filed yet!” 

With a load on her the girl 
climbed into her saddle and swung off 
the prairie onee more, travelling 
south and east. She had cause for con- 
fidence in her pony, but suddenly there 


section eorner, heart 
sank, 


contested claims. 


heart 


over 


lunge, 


horse in path 
When Eliz: 
is to look up 
ight. 


Into 


sunset | She sat up ina 


her hea 
Witl 
woman's impulse she put up her hand t 
The hair 
hand, when shi \ 
Then looking behind 
she saw her pony lving half on hi 


a look ot 


rocking pain in 


conscious of a 


ind of a sickening weakness. 
-mooth her hair. 


natte d, 


Wa 


was wet and 


and. the 


agony in his intelligent eve 
doubled 


a round hole, rage 


legs strangely under 


Just beside 


ore 
him was 
strugels 
failed 
the long grass 
right 
hole, 


thrown him 


and trampled as though by a 


For once, the pony’s instinet had 
iim. Breaking out from 

had 
prairie-dog’s 


had 


breaking the poor brute’s legs, 


carelessly, he put his fore 


into a and his 


LOO, 


rapid pace violently 


and nd- 
ing his rider headlong. 
Dizzily Elizabeth 


him. The appeal in the ereature’s eves 


erept over toward 
sickened her, for she knew enough about 


horses to see that nothing could be done 
for him save to put him out of his pain. 
Turning to her pony, she laid her hand on 
his neck stroked it) loy Then 
she put the muzzle of her revolver to his 
head and fired. 


plunge 


and ingly. 
a convulsive 
Elizabeth dropped 


face downward, in 


There Was 
and quiet. 
the revolver and lav, 
the grass. 

The thud of hoofs made her rise to her 
Across the prairie, at a 


stones 


knees, 
She recognized the 
the unshaven, ugly 
face of the rider, and the hopelessness of 
her plight loomed up before her. The 
man turned his head, saw the dead hors« 
and the and for an in 
stant checked his pace. Then he laughed 
brutally, waved his hand, and rode on. 
Flizabeth’s 
rage. 

After the man had vanished she still 
stared straight before her, without mov- 


throw, rode a man. 


rawboned horse and 


kneeling girl, 


hands clinched impotent 


ing. The shadows gathered around her. 


The air grew chill, but she was uneon 
scious of everything except her failure 
and its She could Enid. 
A ten-mile walk was nothing alarming, 
though, faint as she was from shock and 
loss of blood, she might find it a weary 
But at Enid, what could 


cost. walk to 


undertaking. 


O17 
the frightened squeal of a 
shock, then darkness. | 
th opened eves it 
MB a sky flushed with 
lazed wav, 
t] 
| 
vhich 
ed her. i 
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one of his capacious 


but aceidents happen often when VT) 
ound, so LT just load up for them.” 


She did not understand, and was t 


red to puzzle over it 

‘Now tell vou what vou’ll do,” th 
man went on, his jesting tone becomit 
erious. My horse is too dead-beat 
Carl double you can rice 


ke thunder you will! My busines 
an wait. Youll get on that and r 


Phe girl held out her hand to him 


lips were trembling, but her eve 


ere eloquent. Jim answered the eyes. 
“Dont vou bother about that. Td 
have done as much for horse-thiet 


Phat’s not saving Pd have been as glad 
to do it for him.” 

She rode away into the twilight, and 
the man stood looking after her until she 
faded into the dusk. A loek of soft brown 


air was lying on the grass at his feet. 
ile looked down at it quizzically. Then 
-uddently he stooped, picked it up delib 
erately, and thrust it into his waisteoat 
pocket, 

“Good Lord! what a fool a man can 
be when he really gives his mind to it!” 
he said, evnically. 

It was dark when Elizabeth reached 
nid; but for miles she had been travel 
ling a road crowded with stragglers from 
the run. Thousands had arrived befor 
her. In the centre of the town was a 
small frame building, the registry office, 
which did not open until nine the next 
inmorning, but men and women rolled 
themselves in their blankets and sk pt in 
line, and it was three days later that the 
last man filed his claim. Elizabeth left 
her borrowed horse at a stable and fell in 
line, though there seemed little reason for 
it. for the man who had staked her claim 
was undoubtedly far ahead of her. She 
sit for a lone time clasping her knees 
with her hands and staring at the odd 
cene. Then her tired body asserted its 
right to consideration, and lying on the 
ground under the stars, she slept dream- 
lessly. 

The stir of the crowd wakened her at 
dawn. She was stiff and lame, and her 
head was aching furicusly. A darky 
from a luneh-stand on the edge of the 


crowd passed along the line with coffee 


G18 HAR-PERS 
he deo? Nothing say take the train 
her eve 
dim Bellows, ce perado, cle d-shot, and 
general-utility 1 ! ‘ ul tv goes in 
the Southwe riding leisurely over the 
prairie towards | I, came Upon a sight 
that k prot onal calm. A dead 
por tretched on the grass. Beside alone ¢ 
t toa pretty girl in corduroy jacket “Yes, but [ll walk.” 
fallen wif, Ter thick hair was lott 
allen off thiek hair was elotted « 
vith blood, whieh had stained, too, her to I] 
jacket and collar eves were shut, 
Jim cre up his broneo and stared. 
man dismounted and walked toward the 
eroup. As he neared her the girl heard 
his steps. She opened her eves, struggled 
to her feet, and faced him.  Evidentls 
hue Was atra d, but is evidently she 
was desperately miserable 
Jim pulled off his slouch-hat. 
* Reckon in trouble, miss. 
What's the matter?” 
expla ned wearily listened 
with kindly sympathy, and as she told of 
the man whe do staked her claim and 
idden past her, the man’s face darkened 
nerily, and his hand lovingly tingered 
his hip pocket. Tis lips worked with ex- 
pletives, whose represstol brought the 
blood to his cheek 
* You'd better sit down, miss. That's 
nasty cut on vour head. If vou ll just 
let me look at it. T reekon IT ean fix it a 
hit. You've lost too much blood already.” 
Elizabeth sat down as he ordered, and 
knecling beside her, he separated her 
pockets he pulled a small leather case, and 
taking from it a little bottle of fluid, 
bathed the wound 
“Mind if [T cut some hair?’ 
She shook her head again. Nothing 
seemed of any espar ial lmiportance to her 
that Moment. 
From the ease came a pair of surgeon's 
ecissors, and there was a erisp sound, 
and a thick lock of hair fell to the grass. 
\ plaster came out of the ease ne xt, and 
was fastened deftly ever the eut. 
“Are vou a doctor?” asked the girl, 
with faint curlositys 
Jim grinned. 
“Well, no, not exactly a doctr, 
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and doughnuts, and she bought her 
breakfast from him. She must go back 


to Chandler by the tirst train. That was 


clear; and yet she waited, hoping, in a 
Vague way, that some miracle might be 


worked for her salvation. 

The darky had returned with more 
coffee, and a group of men near Eliza- 
beth were chatting him while he waited 
for their cups. The girl listened idly. 
Suddenly a sentence caught her atten 
tion: 

“T’s got tuh take dinnah foh de folks 
in de registah office at twelb o'clock. 
Savs dey’s got tuh eat, no mattah how 
long de folks waits.” 


Elizabeth 
The 


she dare ¢ 


head 


color rushed into her cheeks. 


sharply. 
Would 
Ninety-tive per cent. of the 
She 


raised her 


crowd were men. was a 


At least there was 


woman 


and a pretty woman. 
a chance. 

Four hours later, Jim Bellows, stand- 
ing with some fellow-sports at the upper 
the 


a trim figure step out 


window of saloon overlooking 


crowd, saw 

of the Ryan lunch-booth, carrying a tray. 

IIe gave a low whistle of surprise. 
“Hell! what 


one oft 


xclaimed 
the 


a pretty girl!” 


his companions, following 
direction of the gambler’s eves. 

“| wonder—” began Jim, with a move- 
ment as though to hurry from the room. 
Then he settled back, but 


was between his teeth, and his eyes in- 


his mustache 
tently followed the slight girlish figure. 

EFlizabeth’s chin was up, her eyes were 
Her lips 
Thousands of people lay between her and 
the office. 

“Stand back, please, 
her sott 
please. 


flashing. were smiling gavly 


gentlemen,” rane 
voice. Make 
+} 


men in the oftice are 


ele ar, 
The 
for luncheon.” 

The men fell back, and, little by little, 
her through the 
Comments on her beauty ran freely along 
the She blushed, but smiled upon 
the speakers without a touch of 
ment. She would need friends soon. 

Near the the 
roughest and most reckless of the crowd 
pals of 
who having, in defiance of the 


out way, 


waiting 


she forced way crowd. 


ranks. 


resent- 


were gathered 


most of them “sooners” or 


* sooners, 


law, hidden themselves in the Territory 
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before the signa 
the filing 


and stake d their claims 


had been the first to reach 


place. Through them Elizabeth push 
her way audaciously, laughing at their 


rough banter, until she reached the otte 


door, within a foot of the window wher 
the claimants must file. She paused 
and for an instant stood with her back 


to the crowd. There was the old quiy 


ering tightening of the body's tension 
Then she turned, flung the tray upor 


the ground, and faced the eves tixed upon 


her. ller 


Her face was white to the lips. 


vreat eves were unnaturally dark, but 
there was not a quiver in the stead 
lips. With her head thrown back, her 


For a 


there was a breathless hush. 


face defiantly set, she waited. 
moment 

Jim Bellows, leaning from his window, 
with a his hand, drew his 
“ My God! what a bluff!” 
Suddenly the oppressive 
shout of 
the of- 


insolence 


revolver in 
breath sharply. 
he whispered. 
shattered by a 
from the 
The absolute 
pluck of the woman appealed to a class 


silence was 


laughter men nearest 


fender. and 
fetich is reekless 
the 
There were oaths and threatening 


whose 
Farther 
vrowl. 


one courage. 


back in erowd sounded a 
curses, and a surging movement towards 
the front. 
a muscle. 


The girl’s face did not move 
Jim Bellows slipped from his 
window to the porch roof and stood, an 


alert watching figure, but he was not 
needed, 
A big, hard-featured man in cowboy 


front of Elizabeth and 
drew his six-shooter. 

“Tf a pretty woman with that much 
pluck wants to file, she'll file!” he yelled, 
with 


clothes sprang in 


a rattling accompaniment of oaths. 
‘If any of you fellers think she won’t, 
come up and argue it!” 

Other men of his type closed in beside 
him with revolvers drawn. Jim Bellows 
sat down limply on the roof. 

“ Bie handle ’em,” he said. 
“And he’s got the toughest gang of bad 


Bob ean 


men and dead-shots in the Territory with 
him. She wins out!” 

The crowd showed no signs of accept- 
ing Big Bob’s invitation. 

“You'd better file, sis,’ he said, with 
a kindly grin. 

And Elizabeth filed her claim. 


His Apparition 


BY 


ITF incident was of a dignity which 
the supernatural has by no means 
always had, and 
than 


been 
the 


which has 


lacking in it since 


more 


ever 
manifestations of professional spiritual- 
sm began to vulgarize it. Tlewson ap- 
preciated this as soon as he realized that 
he had been confronted with an appari- 
tion. 
the 


Ile had been very little agitated at 
and it till later, 
conflict between sens« and rea- 


moment, Was not 
when thi 
son concerning the fact itself arose, that 
Even 
the tumult of his whirling 
emotions he had a sort of central ealm, 
in which he noted the particulars of the 
with 


he was aware of any perturbation. 
then, amidst 


and preci- 
had always supposed that if 
anything of the sort happened to him 
he would be greatly frightened: but he 
had not been at all frightened, so far as 
he could out. hair had not 
risen, or his cheek felt a chill; his heart 
had not lost or gained a beat in its pulsa- 
tion; 


occurrence distinetness 


sion. 


make 


and his prime conclusion was that 
if the Mysteries had chosen him an agent 
in approaching the material world, they 
had not made a mistake. This becomes 
grotesque in being put into words, but 
the words do not misrepresent, except by 
their inevitable excess, the mind in which 
Ilewson rose, and flung open his shutters 
to let in the dawn upon the scene of the 
apparition, which he now perceived must 
have been, as it were, self-lighted. Tue 
robins were yelling from the trees and 
the sparrows bickering under them; ecat- 
birds were calling from the thickets of 
evringas, and in the nearest woods a her- 
mit-thrush was ringing its crystal bells. 
The clear day was penetrating the east 
with the subtle light which precedes the 
sun, and a summer sweetness rose cool 
from the garden below, gray with dew. 
In the solitude of the hour there was an 
intimation of privity to the event which 
had taken place, an implication of the 
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unity of the natural and the supernatu 
ral, strangely different from that robust 
gavety of the plain day which later seem- 
the affair, and 

proof altogether to 
man witness, By 


ed to disown 


leave the 
the hu- 
this time Hewson had 


putting it in 


burden of 


already set about such 
phrases as should earry conviction to the 
hearer, and vet should convey to him no 
suspicion of the pride which Ilewson felt 
in the incident as a sort of tribute to 

Ile dramatized the seene at 
breakfast when he should deseribe it in 
plain, matter-of-fact and hold 
every one spellbound as he or she leaned 
forward over the table to listen while he 
related the fact with studied uneoneern 
for his own part in it, but with a serious 
regard for the integrity of the fact itself, 


himself. 


terms, 


which he had no wish to exaggerate as to 
its immediate meaning or remoter impli- 
It did not vet occur to him that 
it had none; they were simply to be mat- 


cations. 


ters of future observation in a second or- 
deal; for the first emotion which the inei- 
dent imparted was the feeling that it 
would happen again, and in this return 
would interpret itself. 


strongly 


Hewson was so 
persuaded of something of the 
kind that, after standing for an indefinite 
period at the window in his pajamas, he 
got hardily back into bed, and waited for 
the repetition. Ile was agreeably aware 
of waiting without a tremor, and rather 
cagerly than otherwise: then he began to 
feel drowsy, and this at first flattered him, 
as a proof of his strange courage, in 
cireumstances which would have render- 
ed sleep impossible to most men; but in 
another moment he started from it. If 


had 


he eould 


he slept, every one would say he 


dreamt the whole thing; and 


never himself be quite sure that he had 
not. 

He got up, and began to dress, thinking 
all the time, in a dim way, how very long 
it would be till breakfast, and wondering 
what he should do till then with his ap- 


F 


I'M AFRAID I'M RESPONSIBLE FOR THAT” 


’ 
| 
Be 
+ 
k SKE 


HIS 


ite and his apparition. It was now 
little after four o'clock of the 
ine morning, and nobody would be 
wn till after eight; most people at that 


movable feast, which St. Johnswort 


] 
iv a 


| in the English fashion, did not show 
mselves before nine. It was impos- 
and read for tive 
uurs; he would be dropping with hun- 

if he Yet he must 

sleep; and he must do something to 
Ile 
e interloping hotel, which had lately 
reed its way into precincts sacred to 
tage life, and had impudently called 
elf the Inn, after St. 
lin’s place, by a name which he prided 


bie to get a book 


walked so long. 


» from. sleeping. remembered a 


tl 


St. Johnswort 


mself on having poetically invented 
mi his own and that of a prevalent wild 
ver. Upon the chance of getting an 
rly cup ot coffee at this hotel, Hewson 
and down stairs 
let himself out of the house. 

[le not only found the door locked, as 


had expected, but the key taken out; 


tished dressing, crept 


| atter some misgiving he decided to 
t one ot the long library windows, from 
ich he could get into the garden, clos- 

the window after him, and so make 
No one was stirring outside 
than 
wked down a trellis by which a clem- 


cs ‘ape. 
house any more within; he 
was trying to climb over the win- 
he emerged from, and found his way 
of the grounds without alarming any 


At the hotel, a lank boy sweeping 


long piazzas vanished through the 
tice door, Hewson’s question 


hether they could give him some coffee 
that hour, and reappeared after a blank 
terval to pick up his broom and say, 
| guess so,” as he began sweeping again. 
\fter another interval of unknown length 
rude, sad girl came to tell him his cotfee 
for him. He followed 
the still dishevelled 
om, and sat down at a long table to a 
ip of lukewarm drink that in color and 
iality reealled terrible mornings of At- 


iS waiting her 


ick into dining- 


tie travel when he haplessly rose and 
lescended to the dining-saloon of the 
t and had a marine version of 
ritish coffee brought him by an alien 
His faney played with the 
whether that uncouth, melan- 
holy waitress had found a moment to 


eamer, 


ible-steward. 
iestion 


vash her face before hurrying to fetch 
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his coffee. He 
trasting 


amused himself by con 
dejection with the 
brisk neatness ot the service at St. Johns 
wort; but through all he lost the 


awe, the sense of responsibility, which hi 


her sloven 


never 


bore to the vision vouchsafed him, doubt 
less for some reason and to some end that 
it behooved him to divine. 

He found a yesterday’s paper in the 
oftice of the hotel, and read it till he be 
gan to drowse over it, when he pulled 
himself up with a sharp jerk. He dis- 
covered that it was now SIX o'eloek, and 
he thought if he could walk about for an 
hour he might return to St. Johnswort, 


and worry through the remaining hour 
till breakfast somehow. He was. still 
framing in his thoughts some sort of 


statement concerning the apparition 
which he should make when the largest 
number of guests had got together at the 
table, 
should take them between the cantaloupe 
and the broiled chicken, or wait till they 
had the 


which St. John’s cook served of a tiligree 


with a fine question whether he 


eome to corn griddie cakes, 


perfection in homage to the good old 
American breakfast ideal. There would 
be more women, if he waited, and he 


should need the sympathy and counte- 
nance of women; his story would fail of 
its supreme effect without the electrical 
response of their keener nerves. 


[I 

When Hewson came up to the cottage 
he was sensible of a certain agitation in 
the air, which was intensified to him by 
the sight of St. John, in his bald 
head and the négligé of a flannel house- 
with the gardener and 
one of the grooms, the fallen trellis under 
the library window, which from time to 
they talked. 
Hewson made haste to join them, through 


bare 


coat, inspecting, 


time looked up at as they 
the garden gate, and to say, shamefacedly 
enough, “ Oh, 'm afraid I’m responsible 
for that,” and he told how he 
thrown down the trellis in getting out of 
the window. 

“Oh!” said St. John, the 
men walked away with dissatisfied grins 
at being foiled of their sensation. “ We 
thought it was burglars. I’m so glad it 
was only you.” But in spite of his pro- 
fession, St. John did not Hewson 
any very lively proof of his enjoyment. 


must have 


two 


while 


give 


vere of such a nature that he 
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*Deucedly unecomtortable to 


have had 
ne’s guests murdered in their beds. Don't 
ubout it, please Hewson. 
lhe w ‘ uld all fly the premises, if 
ered been even a suspicion of burg- 
Oh, n't IHlewson willingly 
1 perceived a disappoint- 
‘ St. John’s tone and manner, and 
Usp him, however unjustly, of 
give himse¢ importance 
th | ou by the rumor ot a burg- 
‘ H Ile was a man quite 
of that, Hewson believed, and 
! t, capable of pretending that he 
1 he matter hushed uy n the in 
‘ ln any Cast hie w that 
! to St. John primarily, or se 
darily St. John’s guests, that lhe 
uld celel ite the Tac ot h = ipparl 
n In the presence of St John’s po 
ntial vulgarity he keenly felt his own, 
d he recoiled from what he had ima- 
ned doing. He even realized that he 
uld have been working St. John an 
ry DN betraving his house to his 
lests as the scene of a supernatural in- 
dent. 
Nobody believes in ghosts but there is 
ot one in a thousand of us who would 
be uncomfortab a haunted house 


If llewson told 


a house so reputed 


id seen, he would not only seat- 

St. John’s house party to the ur 

" bu I d east such a blight 

mon St. Johnswort that it would never 
or a te ot s cost 

From th instant Hewson renounced 

Ss purpe al I rem ned true to this 

unciation in spite of the behavior of 


min, which might well have tempted 


venge in kind. No 


one seem- 

i to have siept late that morning, sev- 

of the ladies complained that they 


; night, and 


vo or three of the men owned to having 
aked early d1 been able to hit it 
ff again in a morning nap, though it ap- 
eared that thev wer wiepts in that sort 
tl The hour their vigils corre- 
ponded so nearly with that of Hewson’s 
pparition that he wondered if a mvysti- 
al influence from it had not penetrated 
ie whole house. The adventitious facts 


controlled 
the to 


audience so pre- 


ith the 
xplode 


rreater difficulty wish 


upon an aptly 
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nt wl 
did 

ecareiul 
up to the point through the sensation 

his guests, bv recounting the evidenc 


pared for it the prodigious incid 
he was keeping im reserve; but he 


yield even when St. John 


the supposed visit of a burglar, and 
made his effect by suddenly turning wy 
Hewson, and saying, s br ‘ 
faw: “ And here you have the burg: 
per He has owned 

and I’ve let him off the 
tion that he | 


with hi ad 


son 


his crime t 


penalty on « 
you all about it.” 


telis 


| 
humor was not too rank for the | 
people whom St. John had mainly 
him; but some of the women said, * | 
Mr. Hewson!” when the host, f 
llewson’s confession, went on to bet 
that he had risen at that unearthly |} 
to go down to the St. Johnswort Im 
a cup of its famous coffee. The c« 
turned out to be the greatest kind 


joke; one of the men asked Hewson it 
on his honor that 

than St. John’s coffee. th 
before them, and another professed to 
in a than had 
been divined: it was that long, grir 
who had lured Hews 
trom his rest at five o’clock in the 


ing; 


could say it was re: 
any better 


secret more recondite 


served it; she 
mo} 
and this humorist proposed a Wel 
rarebit some 
could all see for themselves why Hews 
of the house 
trellis before sunrise. 


night at the inn, where 


broke out and smashed 


ITewson sat silent, not even attempt 
a defensive sally. In faet it was only h 
surface mind which was employed wit 
what was going on; as before, his deey 


+] 
Uf 


ught was again absorbed with his 2 
experience. IIe could if his eo 
science had otherwise suffered him, hav 
spoken of it company, 

laughter died from 
had his offence 
was offended, 


re 


not, 


that 
away 


in and 
his silence as 
if 

He but he was 
ashamed, and not ashamed so much for 
St. John for himself, that he e 


have ever imagined acquiring merit 


been 

not 
as 
in 
such company by exploiting ar experi- 
ence which should 
him. 


have been sacred to 
How eould he have been so shabby 4 
He was justly punished in the humil 

ating contrast between being the butt of 
these poor wits, and the hero of an inci 
dent which, whatever its real quality was. 
had an august character of mystery. He 
had reeognized this the 


in- 


from first 


4 
| 
‘ 


HIS 


rant; he had perceived that the occur- 
nce was for him, and for him alone, 
intil he had probable 
weaning into it or from it; and yet he 
id been willing—he saw it, he owned it! 


reasoned some 


to win the applause of that crowd as a 
an who had just seen a ghost. 
He thought of that 
ut after all they were good-natured peo- 
e, and when they fancied that he was 
mehow with the turn the talk 
ad taken, they began to speak of other 
lings; St. John himself led the way; 
id when he Hewson alone after 
eakfast, he made him a sort of amend. 
- | didn’t mean to annoy you, old fellow,” 


them as crowd, 


vexed 


got 


e said,“ with my story about the burg- 


ry. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Hewson brisked 
ip in response, as he took the cigar St. 
John offered him. “Um afraid L must 
have seemed rather stupid. I had got to 
about something and I 
pull myself away from it. I 


hinking else, 
vuldn’t 
vasn't annoyed at all.” 

Whether St. John thought this sutt- 
cient gratitude for his reparation did not 
As Hewson did not offer to 
the silence in which they went on 


appear. 
break 
smoking, his host made a pretext, toward 
the end of their cigars, after bearing the 
burden of the conversation apparently as 
could, of being reminded of 
the group of women 
into the warden the 
raced walk beyond it, and then slowly, 


long as he 
something by de- 


scending from ter- 
with little pauses, trailing their summer 
among flower-beds and 
bushes toward the house. 

“Oh, by-the-way,” he said, “I should 
like to introduce you to Miss Hernshaw; 
she came last night with Mrs. Rock: that 
tall girl, there, lagging behind a little. 
She’s an original.” 

“1 noticed her at breakfast,” Hewson 
answered, now first aware of having been 
struck with the beauty and 
strange behavior of the slim girl, who 
drooped in her chair, with her little head 
fallen forward, and played with her 
bread, ignoring her food otherwise, while 
she listened with a bored air to the talk 
which made Hewson its prey. She had 
an effect of being both shy and indiffer- 
ent, in this retrospect; and when St. John 
put up the window, and led the way out 
to the women in the garden, and pre- 


draperies 


strange 
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sented Hewson, she had still this effect. 
She did not speak in acknow- 
ledgment of Hewson’s bow; merely look 
ed at him with a sort of swift intensity; 


smile or 


and then, when one of the women said, 
“We were coming to view 
your burglarious exploit, 
Was that the 
looked impatiently away. 

* The Hewson owned. 
“You wouldn't know it. St. John 
had the trellis put up and the spot fresh 
turfed,” and he detached the interlocutory 
widow in the direction of their bachelor 


the scene of 
Mr. 


window ¢” 


Hewson. 
the 


girl 


very 
very window,” 
has 


host, as she perhaps intended he should, 
and dropped back to the side of Miss 
Hernshaw. 

She almost spiritually slender. 
He had heard that shape of girl called 
but he 
sweet tbriery 


Miss 


virginal 


was 
his mind 
the 
whose 

the 

the 
while the droop of her figure, at 
self-reliant, 


willowy, 
that 
for 


made up 
would be 
Hlernshaw, in 
youth 


word 
face a 
tender 
flower, 


suggested 


innocence surprise of 
once 
arrested the 
the pendulous 


She looked not above six- 


and 
with a 


delicate 
faneyv sense of 
thorny spray. 
teen in age, but as she was obviously out, 
in the society sense of the word, this must 
effect ; Hewson 
was casting about in his mind for some 
thought lan- 
guage to make talk in when she abruptly 


have been a moral and 


appropriate form of and 
addressed him. 

“T don’t see,” she said, with her face 
still away, “why people make fun of 
those poor girls who have to work in that 


sort of public way.” 

Hewson silently picked his steps back 
through the intercoming events to the 
drolling at breakfast, and with some mis- 
giving took his stand in the declaration, 
“You mean the waitress at the inn.” 

“Yes!” eried the girl, with a gentle 
indignation, which dear to the 
young man that he would have given 
anything to believe that it veiled a mea- 
sure of sympathy for himself as well as 
for the waitress. “ We went in there last 
night when we arrived, for some pins— 
Mrs. Rock had had her dress stepped on, 
getting out of the that girl 
brought them. I never saw such a sad 
face. And she was very nice; she had 
no more manners than a cow.” 

Miss Hernshaw added the last sentence 


was so 


car—and 
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iI lowed, and in his poor 


Inascu- 


sequence Hewson wanted to 


k if that was why she was so nice; 
ut he obeved a better imstinct in saying: 
Ye ‘ izedy in it I 
| or actual. 
omenow ! metaphys 
‘ a erence ¢ Miss 
erns| de d urling her 
nad, Nn fixing him with eves of beau- 


ll fe enes Tragedy is tragedy, 
ether vou have lived it or not, isn’t it? 
it’s all the more tragieal 
\ ill to | you've got it 
' | don’t see how any one ean 
ce and laugh at her 
should never forgive any one who did 
Then I’m glad I didn’t do any of the 
said Hlews \ ing wt re 
( self from the strain of this high 
‘ vet anxious not to fall too far 
elow Perhaps | should, though, it 
! bee! e victim of it In some 
It was tl vulgarest thing I ever 
eard !” Salad the girl. 
lLlewson looked at he - but she had 
verted her face again. Ll had a long- 
ng to te her of his apparition, which 
juelled every other interest in him, and, 
Ss it were blurred his whole conse.ous- 
eSs She would understand, with her 
hildiike truth, and with her unconven- 
woul t tind it strange 
hye hould speak to her of such a 
thing for no apparent reason or no im- 
ediate cause 
ile i d silent at her side, revolving 
is longing in his thought, and hating 
he reumstance which forbade him to 
pea it ones Ile did not know how 
! he was st in this, whe n he was sud- 
Cl re 1 fearful question of the 
fact by her saying, with another flash 
her face toward him, “ You have lost 
~leep, ir. [lewson and she whipped 


other 


women, 


were ft illow ne the lead ot St. John 


dow. 

Mrs. Roek, to whom Hewson had been 
resented i the same time as to Miss 
ernshaw, looked vaguely back at him 
ver her shoulder, but made no attempt 

include him in her group, and he 
thought. for no reason, that she was 


account of Miss 


ept trom doing so on 
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Hernshaw. He thought he could be 
mistaken in i } 
Miss which 


was aware of meriting, however uninte: 


this than in the 


more 
sentment oft Ilernshaw, 

r lunch, he m: 
Mrs. Rock 


a corner, and cozily began, 


Later, at 
of this 


him into 


tionally. 


te 
fact when 


sure 
always feel like « xplaining Rosalie a 
then her vague, 
toward Miss Llernshaw ac 


tle.” and friendly 
wandered 
stopped, as if wa 
look 


But M 
not and t 


the room, and she 
for the girl to 
did 


Wsol *s 


away. 


Hernshaw look away; 


afternoon, week being un. 


left St. Johnswort before dinner. 


II] 
Callie before the 


The 


winter 


time follow 


when Hewson was tempted 
vond his strength, and told the story 
his apparition. He told it more th 
increasi! 
Ile alw: 
wished to add something, to amplify t] 
fact, to heighten the mystery of the ei 
cumstances, to divine the oeceult signi 
the incident. In itself the in 
dent when stated was rather bare and in 
sutticient; but he held himself rigidly 1 
the actual details, felt that 

this at least he was offering the powers 


with 
ditieulty from lving about it. 


and kept himself 


once, 


eance otf 


and he 


which had vouchsated him the experienc 
a species of atonement for breaking fait] 
breaking fait 
with Miss Hernshaw too, though this in 


with them. It seemed lik 
pression would have been harder to rea 
than the other. Both impressions 
began to wear off after the first tellings 
of the the that Hewson 
gave his sensibility in the very first, cica 
before the 
fifth it 
over; so that he did not mind anything 


son 


story; wound 


trized second, and at thi 
fourth or had quite calloused 
so much as what always seemed to hin 


the inadequate effect of his experien 


with his hearers. Some listened careless 
lv; some nervously ; some incredulously, as 
if he were trying to put up a job on them: 
some compassionately, as if he were not 
quite right, and ought to be looked after. 
There was a consensus of opinion, among 
those who offered any sort of 
that he ought to give it to the Psychieal 
Research, and at the bottom of Hewson’s 
heart there was a dread that the spirit- 


comment, 


ualists would somehow get hold of him. 


This remained to him when the 


stay 


( 
forw 


HIS 


aking faith with Miss Hern- 
aw and with My 
him from 


ame ot br 
stery 
exp! 
aware of lying 
telling it 
tell it 
or when the ocea 
atively to 
ught it 
anothe 


ained 
oppor- 


ie was 
and 
only upol 
seemed im- 
demand it. 

out to mat 

but he 

when 


‘iendly appeal 


od fellows over their 
s at the club, 
in behalf of a1 
Wilkins that odd th 
up country 


piving he ried to save his s 


and one of them would 


Hewson, 
hap p ned 


omer, 
ing that 
suimmer In 


the 


you 


affecting a contemptuous ind ference 


the matte a and beginning reluctantly 
d pooh-poohingly. He 


walked home to 


had pangs atter- 


irds as he 
but 
cting as 
it 
eht passed upon his apparition, 
what other it might be, would 
that he should tell 
hurried interpo- 
“Vou. 3 heard that: good 
This would make Hewson think 
tell his story too 
and that perhaps the friend who 
uggested his doing so was plaving upon 
is forgetfulness. He wondered if he 
with it, 
from 
He 
the 
geradu- 


dre 
his self-reproach was less at- 
His 


great as 


tinner, 
suffering 
from the 
when 


time passed. 


was never 
Wilkins, or 
leet the suggestion 
m about it with the 
tion, have 
>was beginning to 


ften, 


ere really something of a bore 


ind whether were shving off 


account of it. 


men 
club on 
ancied that might be the 
rele at the 
ly diminished as the winter passe d. He 
‘ontinued to join it till the chance offered 
f squarely refusing to tell Wilkins, or 
hoever, odd thing that had 
appened to him up country in the sum- 
er. Then he felt that he had in a man- 
ner retrieved 1 eou ld i 


m at he 
reason why 
1 five-o’clock cocktails 
i 


about the 


himself, anc 
from the five-o’clock cocktails w 
That it was a veridical pl m whie 
had appeared to him he did not i 
nmost at all doubt, though in his super- 
ticial consciousness he questi 
indeed so disrespectfully as he pooh-pooh- 
d it to others, but still questioned it. 
This he thought somehow 
intelligence who ought not to 
himself to fall into superstition 
even upon evidence granted t« Su- 


med it, not 


his due as a 
man of 
uffer 
few. 
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perficially, however, as well as 


he was 


interiorly, 


aware ot alwavs expecting 


repetition; and month 
the 
vivid with 


ment atter 


how, 
occurrence, this expect: 
him 


the vision 


his 

speech. 

pris d 

room to 
contron l 
kindled the 


bed-side. 


+] 
noth 


Was 


that 


ceonnrm 


the S| 
had 
broke 


Vision 


iim, and then instantly 
and withdrawn. In that 

where he 
not de ny that it had a me: 


it had been 


reason special to himself, 


recognized its val 

sent him for som 
though at the 
times when he had prefaced his story of 
it with 
had pro 
why the thing had happened. He 
said that he 
interested in 


terms of 
} 


tessed 


slighting scepticism, he 


neither to know nor to eare 
alw: 

had never been 
the then 


was ashamed of a li 


supernatural, and 
false to 


but he could 


that was 

universal human experie 

truthfully add that he | 

life felt less like seeing a ghost than that 
It was not full day, but it was 


never in his 
morning. 
perfectly light, and thing was, 
of the 


there t he 


Vision as men 


COCK 


as palpable to any 
that moment confronting him with 
their hands. Asked if he did 
had dreamed it, he 
wy not think, he 
he had not dreamed ; he did 1 
the experi and 
been rfectly m¢ 
stake his life uy 
it had not pe 
a nighteap, he disdained to answer at 
though he did object 
laugh which the suggestion raised. 
Secretly, within his Ilewson 
felt justly punished by the laughter. He 
had been unworthy of his 
lightly exposing it to such a chance; he 
had fallen below the dignity of his ex- 
perience. He might never hope to fathom 
its meaning while he lived, but he grieved 
for the wrong he had done it, as if at the 


tails in not 
think he 


scornfully that he 


answered 


id not valu 

had alwavs 
but he would 
Asked if 


othee « 


ence, 1t Was 
aningless, 
on its reality 


Po been the final 
not openly 
inmost 


apparition in 


|__| 
it; 
after 
Was as 
rst. mo- 
ees ished, whil 
tav with 
been sur 
into his 
r at night 
ish wh en 
; ck- button at 
his Rathe r he “ised 
of the sort to 
in his belief had 
been all but in touch with th life, 
or to give him hint, 
the dimmest. why this 
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instant of the apparition he had offered 
that 
tesque indignity 
or hailed it 
Ile was 

oshamed even before he ceased to tell the 
for idle amusement. 
When he stopped doing so, and snubbed 
the that 
heard was 


majestic, silent figure some 


gro- 
thrown a pillow at it, 
in tones of mocking offence. 
and 


protoundly exquisitely 


storys his listeners’ 

with curt 
had that 
retrospectively ashamed; and mixed with 


solicitation answer 


everybody story, he 
the expectation of seeing the vision again 
the offer it 


rt of reparation, ot apology. 


was formless wish to some 


lV 

The implication of any such study as 
this is that the subjeet of it is econtinu- 
ously if not exclusively occupied with the 
matter which is supposed to make him 
interesting. But of course it was not so 
with Hewson, who perhaps did not think 
once in a fortnight, or 
than he thought of the odd 


rl whom, for no reason 


of his apparition 
ottener, say, 
except 


in his acquaintance, he as- 
thought 


temporaneity 


ociated with it. If he never 
of the apparition without subconsciously 
its return, he equally expected 
Miss Ilernshaw that 


them 


expecting 
when he thought ot 
the chances of society would bring 
together again, and it was with no more 
vision had intimated 


that he 


surprise than if the 


approach one night 


its seeond 


found her name in the minute envelope 
which the footman presented him at a 
house where he was going to dine, and 


realized that he was appointed to take her 


out. It was a house where he rather liked 
to go, for in that New York of his where 
so few houses had any distinetive char- 


acter, this one had a temperament of its 
that 


meet people of temperament there, if any- 


vou might expect to 


where. They were indeed held in a social 


solution where many other people of no 


temperament at all floated largely and 
loosely about, but they were there, all the 
same, and it was worth coming on the 
chance of meeting them, though the in- 


discriminate hospitality of the hostess 
might let the evening pass without pro- 
moting the chance. Now, however, she 
had unwittingly put into Hewson’s keep- 
at least the very tem- 
had kept his faney for 


and more. He fairly 


for two hours 
that 
h ilf-vear 


ing 
perament 
the last 
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laughed at sight of the name on the [itt 
card, and hurried into the drawing-roo: 
where, the first thing after greeting | 
hostess, he caught the wandering look a) 
vague smile of Mrs. Rock. The look at 
the smile became personal to him, a: 
she welcomed him with a curious resum) 
tion of the confidential whi 
they had seemed to part that afterno: 
at St. Johnswort. He thought that s! 
was going to begin talking to him wher 
she had left off, about Rosalie, as she ha 
called her, and he was disappointed in t! 
commonplaces that actually ensued. A 
the end of these, however, she did say 
* Miss Hernshaw is here with me. Hay 
you seen her ?” 

“Oh ves 


terms in 


.’ Hewson returned, for 
had caught sight of the girl in a distar 
group, on his way up to Mrs. Rock, bu 
in view of the athuent opportunity befor 
him had richly forborne trying even t 
make her bow to him, though he believ: 
she had him. “J have th 
happiness of going out with her.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Rock; “ that 
nice,” 


seen am to 


and then the people began assort 
ing themselves, and the man who was ay 
pointed to take Mrs. Rock out came an 
bowed Hewson away. 

He hastened to that corner of the roon 
where Miss Hernshaw was waiting, and 
if he had been suddenly confronted with 
his apparition he could not have experi 
enced a deeper and stranger satisfaction 
than he felt as the girl lifted up her in 
nocent fierce face upon him. 

It brought back that whole day at St 
Johnswort, of which she, with his vision, 
formed the supreme interest and equally 
the mystery; and it went warmly to his 
heart to have her peremptorily abolish all 
banalities by saying, “I was wondering 
if they were 
soon as you came in.” 


going to give me you, as 

She put her slim hand on his arm as 
she spoke, and he thought she must have 
felt him quiver with delight at her touch. 

“Then you were not afraid they wer 
going to give you me?” he bantered. 

“ No,” she said; “I wanted to talk with 
vou. I wanted you to tell me what Mrs. 
Roek said about me.” 

“Just now? She said you were here.” 

“No: T mean that day at St. Johns 
wort.” 

Hewson laughed out for pleasure in 
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frankne ss, and then he telt a gvather- 
up of his coat sleeve under her ner- 

fingers, as 11 such a thing being 1Im- 
nable) she were going unwittingly to 
ch him for his teasing. “She said 


wanted to ¢ xplain you a 
And then 
‘And then 


your eye, 


what 
nothing. She seemed to 
and she stopped.” 


hold upon 


won't 


(he tingers relaxed their 
ering up of his coat-sleeve. 
xplained, and I have told her so. It 
ose to ! and 


myse.t, show out my 
thoughts ard feelings, how is it any 


act 


e than if I acted somebody else ¢” 
I should think it was very much bet- 
said Hewson, inwardly warned to 


his face straight. 


had time for no more talk be 


een the drawing-room and the dinner 
and hen Miss Hernshaw’s chair 
been pushed in behind her, and she 
\ she turned 1 stantly to the man 


ran speaking to him, 


I Wsol to make conversation 
1] 1] 

n nv one he iked or could. 

Ile did not get on very ell, not be 


there were not enough amusing 
im and over against h m, 


was all the time trying to 
Miss 


man on her right. It 


it because he 


Was saving betwee) 


lrop what 
the 


absolute 


rnshaw and 
ialities they 
out 


play 


ned to be 


alking; so far as Hewson made 
new 
the 


reason 


ey got ne deeper than the 


publie 
that it 


imanding 


the 


ch Was then CO 


or, apparently for 


as altogether surface, with mo measure 
pwards or downwards. Upon this sur- 
e the comment of the man on Miss 


lernshaw’s right wandered indefatigal 
of 
letting the 


ly. 
Hewson could not imagine her sin- 
rity a deliberate purpose of 
or fellow show all the 
as in him, and of amusing 
in turning his empty 
She 


shallowness that 
itself with his 
tisfaction mind 
seem- 
pay- 
but 


addressed 


iside out for her inspection. 

if not genuinely interested, to be 
unaffected 
across the 


attention; 
table 


an 
hen the lady 


word to him, Miss Hernshaw, as if she 


him 


ad been watching for some such chance, 
stantly turned to Hewson. 
“What do you think of Ghosts 
asked, with imperative suddenness. 
Ghosts?” he echoed. 

“Or perhaps you didn’t go?” she 


?” she 


sug- 
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gested, and he pereeived that she meant 


Ibsen’s tragedy. But he did not ar swer 
once, Ile had had a shock, ar for a 
timeless space he had been bac in 
rool t St. Johnswor with tl weird 

figure seated at his table. It seemed 
Vanish again when hie Lave ad 
glance, as it had \ shed before, and hi 
} 

drew a long sigh, and looked a little hay 


Miss Hernshaw. 
Wasn't it tre 


think the girl 


“Ah, I 


mendous | 


eardl at 


who did Regina was s 


melled in his « ntary 
sociations with the word as 1 fu 
© recognize the strangeness of discussing 


But he 
nimbly mak 
the 


of cult 


pulled himself together, and 
ing his reflection that the latitude of 
stage gave room for the meeting 


] 


vated Intelligences in regions otherwise 


taboo if the v were of opposite SCONES, he 


responded in kind. “I think that the 
greatest miracle of the play—and to me 
it was altogether miraculous—” 

“Oh, I'm glad to hear you say that!” 
cried the girl. “It was the greatest ex 


life. I can’t bear to have 


to hi 


perience Of MN 


people undervalue it t them. 
But £0 on.” 


Ifewson went on as gravely as he could 
in view of her potential violence: he pie- 


Miss 


inadequate 


tured Ilernshaw beating down the 


witnesses ot (hosts with 


her fan, which lay in her lap, with her 


cobwe bby handkerchief, drawn through 
its ring, and her long limp gloves looking 
in 


curiously like her pretty voung 


ir slenderness. 1 was merely 
ay that 
if play 
venture on the spectators 

” No, don’t ! 

It’s 
Ibsen’s has with the 
It turns the 


the 
the most prodigious 
was among the actors—I wo 
It isn’t speakable.” 

plav of 
They can’t 


theatrical 


astonishing the effect a 
actors, 


play false. merest 


sticks into men and women, and it 


it through the pertect honesty otf the 
dramatist. He deals so square ly with 
himself that they have to deal squarely 


with themselves. They have to be, 


not just seem.” 


Miss Hernshaw sighed deeply 
glad you think that,” she said 
Hewson felt very glad too that he 


thought that. “ Why? he as} 
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“Why ? 


want 


Because that is what I always 
to do; and it’s what I always shall 
do, | don’t care what they say.” 


“Bat 


stand, exactly.” 


don’t know whether I under- 


* Deal squarely with everybody. Say 
what I really feel. Then they say what 
they really feel.” 


He tried to get her back to talk about 


Ghosts again, but she answered with 


indifference, and just then he was arrest- 
a mah was saving hear 
d of the table. 


ed by something 


the he 


It was rather a large dinner, but not so 
large that a striking phrase, launched in 
lull, could not 


attentions moa 


a@ momentary fuse all the 


wandering sole regard. 


The man who spoke was the psychologist 


Wanhope, and he was saying, with a mel- 


ancholy that mocked itself a little in his 
smile: “TIT shouldn't be particular about 
seeing a ghost myself. I have seen plenty 
of men who had seen men who had seen 
vhosts. But [ never yet saw a man who 
had seen a ghost. If I had, it would go 


long way to persuade me of ghosts.” 
felt 


Llewson his heart thump in his 


throat. There was a pause, and it was as 
if all eves but the eves ot the psycholog st 
the 


iee which the servant had just then si 


turned upon him; these rested upon 


lently slipped under them. Hewson had 
no reason to think that any of the people 
present were acquainted with his experi 
but he 
them upon the supposition that they were, 


thought it safest to take 


ence, 


and after he had said to the psychologist, 


*Will vou allow me to present him to 
vou?” he added, “ Um afraid every one 
else knows him too well already.” 


*You!” said his vis arching her 


a-VIS, 
eyebrows; and others up and down the 
table looked round or over at Hewson 
where he sat midway of it with Miss 
Ilernshaw drooping beside him. She 


alone seemed indifferent to his 
sion: she seemed even insensible of it, 


broke 


preten- 
as 
off little corners of her ice with 
her fork. 

Phe psychologist fixed his eyes on him 


with secientifie challenge as well as scien- 
titie interest. “Do vou mean that you 
have seen a ghost ?” 


‘Yes 
ally. 


ghost. Generically—provision- 


We alwavs consider them ghosts, 
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don’t we, till they prove themsely 
something else? I once saw an appa 
tion.” 


Several people who were near-sight: 
or tar-placed put on their eye-glasses, 
make out whether Ilewson were seriou 
a lady who had a handsome forearm » 
up a lorgnette and inspected him throu; 
it; she had the air of questioning | 
taste, and the subtle aura of her censu 
penetrated to him, though she preserv: 
a tace of rigid impassivity. He return 
her stare defiantly, though he was awa: 
of not reaching her throwgh the lenses ; 
effectively as she reached him. Most 
those who prepared themselves to list 
seemed to be putting him on trial, a 
they apparently justified themselves 
this from the cross-questioning metho 
the psychologist necessarily took in h 
wish to clarity the situation. 

Tlow it ?” 
coldly. 

* Last summer.” 

“Was it after dark?” 


long was he aske 


ago 


“Very much after. It was at day 
break.” 

“Oh! You were alone?” 

“ Quite.” 


You made sure you were not dream 


ing 


“1 made sure of that instantly. | 
was not awakened by the apparition. | 
was already fully awake.” 

* Tlad your mind been running on any 
thing of the kind?” 

* Nothing could have been farther 


while it 


tron 


was thinking what a very long 
would be till breakfast.” This 
vas not true as to the order of the fact, 
but Hewson could not keep himself from 
saving it, and it made a laugh and created 
a diversion in his favor. 

* Tlow long did it seem to last?” 

“The vision? That was very curious. 
The whole affair was quite achronie, as | 
The 
was not there.” 

“It vanished suddenly ?” 


may sav. figure was there and it 


“T can’t say it vanished at all. It 
ought still to be there. Have you ever 
returned to a place where you had always 
been wrong as to the points of the com- 
pass, and found yourself right up to a 
certain moment as you approached, and 
then, without any apparent change, found 
yourself perfectly wrong again? The fig- 


j 
: i 
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was not there, and it was there, and 
hen it was not there.” 

‘1 think I see what you mean,” said 
he psychologist, warily. “ The evanes- 
nee was subjective.” 
Altogether. Sut 
nee.” 
y headache ¢” 

‘Not the least.” 

The psychologist desisted with the ef- 
ct of letting the defence take the wit- 


so was the appar- 


Wanhope. “ You hadn't 


said 


A general dissatisfaction diffused it- 
lf, and Hewson felt it; but he disdain- 
| to do anything to appease it. He re- 
ined silent for that appreciable time 
hich elapsed before his host said, almost 
smpassionately, “ Won’t you tell us all 
hout it, Mr. Hewson ?” 

The all but Miss Hernshaw, 

emed to return to their impartial frame, 

ith a leaning in Hewson’s favor, such 

s the court-room feels when the accused 
s about to testify in his own behalf; the 
listeners cannot help wishing him well, 
though they may have their own opinions 
f his guilt. 

“Why, there isn’t any ‘ all-about-it,’ 
said Hewson. “ The whole thing has been 
stated as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions.” He could see the bathed greed in 
the eyes of those who were hungering for 

morsel of the marvellous, and he made 
t as meagre as he could. He had now no 
temptation to exaggerate the simple fact, 

nd he hurried it out in the fewest pos- 
ible words. 

The general disappointment was evi- 
dent in the moment of waiting which fol- 
lowed upon his almost contemptuous end- 
His audience, some of them, took 


fuests, 


ng. 
their eue from his own ironical manner, 
ind joked; others looked as if they had 
trifled with. The psychologist 
said, “ Curious.” He did not go back to 
his position that belief in ghosts should 
follow from seeing a man who had seen 
one: he seemed rather annoyed by the 
encounter. The talk took another turn, 
and distributed itself again between con- 
tiguous persons for the brief time that 
elapsed before the women were to leave 
the men to their coffee and cigars. 

When their hostess rose, Hewson 
fered his arm to Miss Hernshaw. 
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heen 


of- 
She 


Vor 


had not spoken to him since he had told 
the story of his apparition. Now sh 
med that 
every vibration from her voice shook his 
heart, “ If I were you, I would never tell 
that and she pressed his 
arm with unconscious intensity, while she 


said, in an undertone so impassi: 


story again!” 
looked away from him. 

“You don’t believe it happened?” ly 
returned. “ It did.” 

“ Of course it happened! Why shouldn't 
I believe that? But that’s the very rea 
son why I shouldn't have told it. [If it 
happened, it was something sacred—aw- 
ful! Oh, I don’t see 
to speak of it at a dinner, when peopl 
were all torpid with 

She stopped breathlessly, with a break 


how you could bear 


+ 


in her voice that sounded just short of a 
sob. 

“Well, ['m sufficiently ashamed of do- 
for the first 
with 


ing it, and not time,” he 


himself. 


said, in sullen discontent 
“And I’ve been properly punished. You 


think how sick it makes me _ to 


realize what a detestable sensation I was 


can’t 


seeking.” 

She did not heed what he was saying. 
“Was it that St. Johnswort 
when you got up so early, and went for 


morning at 


a cup of coffee at the inn?” 

“T thought so! I could follow every 
instant of it; I could see just how it was. 
If such a thing had happened to me, I 
should have died before I spoke of it at 
such a this. Oh, why do you 
suppose it happened to you?” grieved the 


time as 
girl. 

“ Me, of all men?” said Hewson, with a 
self-contemptuous smile. 

“T thought different,” 
said absently; then abruptly: “ What are 
you standing here talking te me so long 
for? You must go back! All the men 
have gone back,” and Hewson perceived 
that they had arrived in the drawing- 
room, and were conspicuously parleying 
in the face of a dozen interested women 


you. were she 


witnesses. 

In the dining-room he took 
toward a vacant place at the table near 
his host, who was saving behind his cigar 
to another old fellow: “I used to know 
her mother; she was rather original too: 
but nothing to this girl. I don’t envy 
Mrs. Rock her job.” 


his way 
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‘| t know what the pay of a 
hay ! but | suppose Hernshaw can 
rth he while, if he’s like the 
est out there,” said the other old fellow. 
somewhere in his mill- 
n The host held up one ot his tin- 
ers. “Is that all? I thought more. 
Mines ¢” 

Ah, Mr. Ilewson,” said the 
elcome him to the chair 
his other side. “ Have a cigar. That 
trong story you gave us. lt had a 

d fau hough. It was too short.” 

Vi 

From the night of that dinner, Hlewson 
d not again tell the story of his appari- 
, though the opportunities to do so now 
ug him as constantly as he had for- 
sought them. “They offered him 
fresh temptation through the different 
perve ns of the fact that had got com- 
uly abroad, but he resisted this tempta- 
t id let the perversions, some times 
rlv, sometimes amusingly, but al- 


avs more and more wildlv 


wide ot the 


tv, tuke their course. In his reticence 
‘ ul the sense of atoning not only to 
he apparition, but to Miss Hernshaw 

3 ( et he again, Miss Ilern- 
ha been earried off to Kurop by 


Mrs. Roek, perhaps with the purpose of 


rving the veteran duplicities of that econ- 
nent in breaking down the insurgent 
neerity of her ward. Ilewson heard that 
he was not to be gone a great while; it 


the winter when they start- 
ed, and he understood that they 


i were 
merely going t Rome tor the end of the 
easol | re then going to work 


iorthward, and after June in London 
were ¢ home. He did not fail to 
see het iin before she left for any want 


did not happen to meet 
at the house of 
one, he had not 
invited to any fune- 


wr 
Mrs. 


at other houses, and 
Roek, if she had 


heen asked to eall, or 


on. In thinking the point over it oe- 
eurred t Ilewson that this was so be- 
use he was not wanted there, and not 
nted by Miss Hernshaw herself: for 

t had been in his briet experienc of her 
hat she let people know what she wanted, 
nd that with Mrs. Rock, whose character 
seemed to answer to her name but poorly, 
she had ways of getting what she wanted. 
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Towards the end of the 


rumor had tixed to her stay 


whi 
abroad 
on’s folly was embittered to 


term 


him in 
way that he had never expected in h 
and darkest foreboding 
But evil, like good, does not cease til! 
has fultilled 

sequence, 


aeepest shame 


itself iy 


every possible Col 
It seems even more active : 


persistent. 


Good seems to satisty its 


sometimes in the direct 


effect, but ev 
ind in and out, and reaely 


is 


sinuously 
round and over and under its wretch: 


aut 


tence 
with an ingenuity in find 


hor, and strikes him in every 


and fatal place 5 


lewson’s penalty took the form th 
of all distasteful to hin 
the form ot publicity in the Sunday ec 
tion of a 
tached to 


Was 


most 


newspaper. A young lady at 
the staff of this journal had got 
hold of his story, and had made her ri 
porter’s story of it, which she imagina- 
tively cast in the shape of an interview 
with Hewson. than this, and 
really beyond the vagary of the wildest 
nightmare, she gave 


But worse 


St. Johnswort as thi 
scene of the apparition, with all the cir- 
cumstanees of the supposed 
while tastefully disguising IJlewson’s 
identity in the figure of A Well-Known 
Society Man. 

When IIlewson read this Story (and it 
seemed to him that no means of 
it to his notice at 


burglary, 


bringing 
the club, and on the 
street, and by mail, was left unemployed), 
he had two thoughts: one was of St. John, 
and one was of Miss Hernshaw. In all 
his ¢ xploitations of his experience he had 
carefully, he thought religiously, 
cealed the scene, except that one only 
time when Miss Hernshaw suddenly got 
it out of him by that demand of hers, 
“Was it that morning at St. Johnswort 
when you g¢ 
a cup of 
contided 

admission 


econ- 


it up so early, and went for 
at the He had 
so absolutely in her that his 
had not troubled him at thi 
time, and it had not troubled him since, 
ill now when he found the fact given 
this hideous publicity, and knew that it 
could have become known only through 
her: through her who had seemed to make 
herself the protectress of his apparition, 
and to guard it with indignation even 
against his own slight! 

He could not tell himself what to think 


cottee inn 2” 


ing the places out that seems truly o! t 


HIS 


her, and in this disability he had at 
ist the sad comfort of literally think- 
¢ nothing of her; but he could not keep 
- thoughts away from St. John. It ap- 
ared to him that he thought and lived 
thing else till his dread conereted it- 
lf in the letter which came from St. 
that fatal newspaper 
wuld reach him, and his demand for an 
xplanation could come back to Hewson. 
le wrote from St. Johnswort, where he 
id already for the and 

assumed, as no doubt he had a right to 
lo, that the whole thing was a fake, and 
that if Hewson was hesitating about de- 
ving it for fear of giving it further 
rominence, or out of contempt for it, he 

shed that he would not hesitate. There 
ere reasons, which would suggest them- 
lves to Hewson, why the thing, if mere- 


1 


hh as soon as 


gone season, 


and entirely a fake, should be very an- 
oying, and he thought that it would be 
st to make the denial 
mperative. 


immediate and 
To this end he advised Hew- 
m’s sending the newspaper people a 
iwyer’s letter; with the ulterior trouble 
hich this would intimate they would 
nove in the matter with a quickened con- 
‘lence. 

Apparently St. John was very much in 

irnest, and Hewson would eagerly have 

«l out of it, he felt in sudden depravity, 
from a just regard for St. John’s right 

privacy in his own premises; but no 
ving, not the boldest, not the most in- 
renious, could now avail. Seores of peo- 
je could witness that they had heard 
Ilewson tell the story at first hand; at 
econd hand hundreds could still more 
onfidently affirm its truth. 

He did the only thing he could. THe 
wrote to St. John declaring that the news- 
paper story, though utterly false in its 
pretensions to be an interview with him, 
was true in its essentials. The thing had 
really happened, he had seen an appari- 
tion, and he had seen it at St. Johns- 
wort that morning when St. John sup- 
posed his house to have been invaded by 
burglars. He vainly turned over a thou- 
sand depreeatory expressions in his mind, 
with which to soften the blow, but he let 
his letter go without including one. 


A week of silence passed, and then one 
night St. John himself appeared at Hew- 
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son’s apartment. Tlewson almost knew 
that it was his ring at the door, and in the 
tremulous note of the 
if he were at recognized 
the great blubbery fellow’s most plaintive 
mood. 

“ Well, Hewson,” he whimpered, 
out for greeting 
when they stood face to face, “ this has 
terrible me. You 
can’t imagine how it’s broken me up in 


his voice asking 


man home, he 


with- 


staying any form of 


been a business for 
every direction.” 

“ T—]’'m afraid I can, St. John—” Hew- 
son began, but St. John cut him off. 

“Oh, no, you can’t. Look here!’ He 
showed a handful of letters. “ All from 
people who had promised to stay with me, 
taking it back, since that infernal inter- 
view of yours, or from people who hadn't 
answered before, saying they ean't come. 
Of course they make all sorts of civil ex- 
I shouldn’t know what to do with 
these people if any of them came. There 
isn’t a servant left on the place, except 


euses. 


the gardener who lives in his own house, 
and the groom who sleeps in the stable. 
For the last three days I’ve had to take 
my meals at that infernal inn where you 
got your cotfee.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” Hewson gasped. 

“Yes, it is. It’s so bad that sometimes 
I can’t realize it. Do you actually mean 
to tell me, Hewson, that you saw a ghost 
in my house?” 

“T never said a ghost. I said an ap- 
parition. I don’t know what it was. It 
may have been an optical delusion. I 
eall it an apparition, because that’s the 
shortest way out. You know I’m not a 
spiritualist.” 

“Yes, that’s the devil of it.” said St. 
John. “ That’s the very thing that makes 
people believe it is a ghost. There isn’t 
one of them that don’t say to himself and 
the other fellows that 
headed like vou 
queer, it must have been a ghost; and so 
they go on knocking my house down in 
price till I don’t believe it would fetch 
fifteen hundred under the hammer to- 
morrow. It’s simply ruin to me.” 

= Ruin ii Hewson echoed. 

“Yes, ruin,” St. John repeated. “ Be- 
fore this thing came out I refused twenty- 
five thousand for the place, because I 
knew I could get twenty-eight thousand. 
Now, I couldn’t get twenty-eight hun- 


if a cool, clear- 


chap saw something 


i 
| 


dred Couldn't vou understand that the 

reputation of being haunted simply plays 
e devil with a piece of property 2” 
‘Yes; ves, I did understand that, and 
r that very reason 1] was always care- 


tell people that you 
had seen a ghost in my house ¢” 

“No! Nof to tell 
een a ghost. l 


1 


aia it 


them where I had 
never 
get out, then ¢” 


* 1 "—J]]lewson began, and then he stood 


with his mouth open, unable to close it 
the articulation of the next word, 
hich he at last huskily whispered forth 
‘ean’t tell vou.” 
‘Can't tell me wailed St. John. 
Well, 1 call that pretty rough!” 
rough,” Hlewson admitted; “ and 
lleaven knows that I would make it 
th if I eould. I never except 
ce only—mentioned your place in con- 


the 


caretul not 


nection with matter. I scrupu- 


to do so, tor | did im- 


was 


gine something like what has happened. 
uld do anything—anything—in rep- 
ation. But I can’t even tell you how 
he name of your place got out in the 
nection, though certainly you have a 
eht to ask and to know. The cirecum- 
inces were—peculiar. The person—was 


I wouldn’t have dreamt was ¢ea- 
able of repeating it. It was as if I had 
aid the to myself.” 

“Well, I can’t understand all that,” 


ne that 


words ove1 


aid St. John, with rueful sulkiness, from 
vhich he brisked up to ask, as if by a 


to 
m, why couldn't vou deny it, and 
the other fellow?” He 
Ilewson, standing nerveless 


sudden inspiration, it was only 


throw the onus on 
ooked up at 
betore him, from where he lav mournfully 
in an easy-chair, as if now for 


there might be a gleam of 


Oy for them both in some such notion. 
IIewson slowly shook his head. “It 
wouldn't work. The person—isn’t that 


nd of person.” 
Whv, but see he re,” 
be 


hat vou ean appeal to. 


St. John urged. 
in the fellow 


‘There must something 


If you went and 


old him how it was playing the very 
deuce with me peecuniarily, he would see 
the necessity of letting you deny it, and 


Ile would do 
was anything of a man at all.” 
isn’t anything of a man at all,” 


taking the 
hat if he 


consequences, 
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said Hewson, in mechanical and mel: 
choly parody. 

“Then in Heaven’s name what is ly 
demanded St. John, savagely. 

* A woman.” 

“Oh!” St. John fell back in his ch: 
But he pulled himself up again wit 
sudden renewal of hope. “ Why, see he 
If she’s the right kind of woman, sli 
enjoy denying the story, and putting t 
people in the wrong that have circulat 
Ilewson shook his head in rejection 
the general principle, while as to the pa 
ticular instance he could only say: “ S| 
isn’t that kind. She’s the kind that wou 
rather die herself, and let everybody e! 
die, than be party to any sort of dece; 
tion.” 

“She must queer woman,” Si 
John bewailed himself, at the 
point of his cigar, and discovering to h 
IIe did not at 


course 


he a 


looking 


surprise that it was out. 
tempt to light it. “ Of 
rho but why shouldn't 
I see her, and try what J ean do with her? 
I’m the one that’s the principal suffere) 


ean 


ask she is, 


you 


in this matter,” he added, perhaps seeing 
refusal in Hewson’s troubled eye. 

Because—for 
London.” 

“Oh Lord!” St. John lamented. 

a New York, | 


Hewson 


one reason—she’s 1] 


But if she were here in 
couldn’t allow it,” continued 
“Tt was in confidence between us.” 

“She doesn’t seem to have thought so,” 
said St. John, with sareasm which Hew- 
son could not resent. 

“ There’s only one thing for me to do,” 
said Hewson, who had been thinking the 
point over, and saw no other way out for 
him as a gentleman, or even merely as a 
just man. Ile was not 
face of the mounting 
other men he had grown comparatively 
poor, without actually losing money, 
since he had begun to lead the life which 
had long been his ideal. After earefully 
ascertaining at the time in question that 
he had sufficient income from inherited 
means to live without his profession, he 
had closed his law-office without shutting 
many clients out, and had 
himself to the formation leisure 
class, which he conceived was regrettably 
lacking in our conditions. He had taste. 


rich, and in the 
accumulations of 


eontributed 
of a 


he had reading, he had a pretty knowledge 
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the world from travel, he had observed 
anners, and it to him that 
ght not immodestly pretend to supply, 


seemed he 
far as one man went, a well-recognized 
nt. 
Ilitherto he had been able to live up to 
s ideal with sufficient satisfaction, and 
proposing to himself never to marry, 
it to grow old gradually and gracefully 
a bachelor of adequate income, he saw 
ditticulties in his way for the future, 
itil this affair of the apparition. If now 
incurred the chances of an open change 
his living, the end was sim] ly 
must 
t only deelass, he must depatriate him- 
for he would not have the 
ving even much more economically than 
now lived in New York, if he did what 
sense of honor, of just responsibility, 
ved him to do with regard to St. John. 
Ile would have been glad of any 
sition of Providence that would avail 
m against his obvious duty. He would 
ive liked to reeall the words saying that 
ere was only one thing for him to do; 


Way ol 


question of ve ry little time. 


means ol 


inter- 


ut he could not reeall them, and he was 
“Will vou sell me vour 


reed to go on, 


¢ 


he said to St. John, colorlesslyv. 
“Sell you my place? What do you 


“Simply that if vou will, I shall be 
lad to buy it at your own valuation.” 

I can’t 
John began, trying 


“Oh, look here, now, Hewson! 


et you do this,” St. 
feel a magnanimity which proved im- 
ossible to him. “What do you want 
ith my place? You couldn’t get any- 
ody to live there with you.” 
“T couldn’t afford to live there in any 
ise,” said Hewson, “but I am entirely 
illing to risk the purchase.” 
Was it possible that Hewson 
mething of the neighborhood or its fu- 
ire, which encouraged him to take the 


knew 


hanees of the property appreciating in 
alue? This thought passed through St. 
Tohn’s mind, and he was not the man 
let himself be overreached in a deal. 
‘The place ought to be worth thirty 
thousand,” he said, for a bluff. 

It, was a relief for Hewson to feel 
shamed of St. John instead of himself, 
fora moment. “ Very well, I'll give you 
thirty thousand.” 

St. John examined himself for a re- 


sponsive generosity. The most he could 
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was, “ You're doing this beeauss 
what I'd said?” 

“What does it matter{ | 
bona tide offer. 1 will give you 
thousand dollars for St. Johnswort,” 
Hewson, haughtily. “I ask you to sell 


ne vour place. | 


Say 


make 


l cannot see that it will 

‘any good to me, but I can assur 
ou that it would be worse burden 
r me to 


injured you, however unwilling] 


earry round the sense of hay 
ing 
God knows I never meant harm! 

than to shoulder the chance of your plac 


you 


remaining worthless on my hands.” 

St. John caught at the 
‘orm of words suggested. “If anything 
can bring it up, it will be the fact that 
you have bought it. Such a thing would 
the he to that ridiculous story, a 
nothing 
that a house can’t be very badly haunted, 


hope which the 


give 
else could. Every one will see 
it the man that the ghost appeared to is 
willing to buy it.” 

* Perhaps,” said Hewson, sadly. 

“No perhaps about it,” St. John 
torted, all the more cheerfully because he 
this ineident 


re- 


would have been glad before 
to take thousand for 
“It’s just on the borders ot Lenox, and 
it’s bound to come up when this blows 
Ile talked on for a time in an en- 
while Hewson, stand- 
the mantel, 

him. St. 


twenty his place, 


couraging strain, 
with his against 

looked absently upon 
John was inwardly struggling through all 


back 


mo 


] 
aown 


to say that Hewson might have the prop- 
thousand, but 
could not. Possibly he made himself be- 
that he was letting it go a 
at thirty; at any rate he ended by 
“Well, it’s yours—if you really 


ertv for twenty-eight he 


lic Ve great 
bargain 
saving, 
mean it.” 

“| mean it,” said Hewson. 

St. John floundered up out of his chair 
with seal-like struggles. “ Do you want 
the furniture?” he panted. 

“The furniture? Yes, why not?” 
Hewson. He did not seem to know what 
he was saving, or to care. 

“T will put that in for a mere nominal 
are worth 


| 
said 


consideration—the rugs alonc 
the money—say a thousand more.” 
Hewson’s man with a 
“The messenger is waiting, 
Hewson was aware of wondering that 
he had not heard any ring. “ Will you 
excuse me?” he said towards St. John. 


came in note, 


sir,” he said. 
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“ By all said St. John. 
Hewson opened the note, and read it 
with an expression which can only be de- 
a radiant frown. 
his desk 


means, 


scribed as He sat down 
the 
his man, who was 
Then he said to St. John, 
* What did you say the rugs were worth?” 

thousand.” 

“ [ll take them. 
for the re 

Ch had not understood that the 
furniture, rugs and all, had been offered 
a thousand dollars. But what 


and wrote at 


answer to 
note, and gave it to 
still waiting. 


And what do you want 
st of the furniture ¢” 
arly he 


to him for 


was a man in St. John’s place to do? As 
it was he was turning himself out of 
house and home for Hewson, and that was 


enough. Ile hesitated, sighed 


sacrifice 


deeply, and then said, * Well, I will throw 
all that in for a couple of thousand 
more.” 

‘All right,” said Hewson, “ I will give 
it. Ilave the papers made out, and I 


will have the money ready at once.” 
“Oh, there’s no hurry about that, 


dear fellow,” 


my 
said St. John, handsomely. 


VIII 
Hewson’s note was from Mrs. Rock, 
kin with her at the 
Walholland the next morning. She said 
that they were just off the steamer, which 


asking him to breakfast 


had got in late, and they had started so 
suddenly London that she had not 
had time to write and have her apartment 


from 


She came to business in the last 
Miss Hern- 
shaw joined her in kind remembrances, 
and wished her to say that he must not 
fail them, or, if he could not 
breakfast, to let them know at what hour 
during the day he 


Opene cl. 


sentence, where she said that 


come to 


would be kind enough 
to eall; it was very important they should 
see him at the earliest possible moment. 
Hewson decided that this 
summons was related to the affair of his 
apparition, without 


instantly 


how or 
why, and when Miss Hernshaw met him, 
and almost before she could say that Mrs. 
would be 


imagining 


down in a he- 
gan with it, he made no feint of having 
come for anything else. 

As he entered the door of Mrs. Rock’s 
parlor, where the breakfast table was laid, 
the girl came swiftly to meet him, with 
the air of from wateh- 


“ Well, what 


Roek moment, 


turned 
ing for him at the window. 


having 
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do you think of me?’ she demanded a 
soon as she had got over Mrs. Rock’s eX 
cuses for having her receive him. 

He had of course to repeat, “ What d 
I think of you?” but he knew perfect! 
what she meant. 

She disdained to help him pretend tha 
he did not know. “ It was I who told tha 
horrible woman about your experience 
St. Johnswort. I didn’t dream that sh 
was an interviewer, but that doesn’t ex 
cuse me, and I am willing to take an 
punishment for my—I don’t know wh 
to eall it—mischief.” 

She was so intensely ready, so mag 
nificently prepared for the stake, if tha 
should be her sentence, that Hewso: 
could not help laughing. “ Why, ther 
isn’t any punishment severe enough fo 


a crime like that,” he began, but. shi 
would not allow him to trifle with th: 
matter. 

“Oh, I didn’t think you would be so 


uncandid! The instant I read that in 
terview I made Mrs. Rock get ready to 
And we started the first steamer. 
It seemed to me that I eould not eat or 
sleep till I had seen you and told you 
what I have done, and—taken the conse 
quences. And now, do you think it is 
right to turn it off as a joke?” 

“T don’t wish to make a joke of it,” 


come, 


said Hewson, gravely, in compliance with 
her mood. “ But I don’t understand, 
quite, how you could have got the story 
over there in time for you—” 

“Tt was cabled to their London edition 
—that’s what it said in the paper; and by 
this time they must have it in Australia,” 
said Miss Hernshaw, with unrelieved se 
verity. 

“Oh!” said Hewson, giving himself 
time to realize that he was the psychical 
hero of two hemispheres. “ Well,” he re- 
sumed, “ what do you expect me to say?” 

“T don’t know what I expect. I 
pected you to say something without my 
prompting you. You know that it was 
outrageous for me to talk about your 
apparition without your leave, and to be 
the means of its getting into the news- 
papers.” 


ex- 


“T’m not sure you were the means. | 
have told the story a hundred times, my- 
self.” 

“ That doesn’t excuse me. You knew thx 
kind of people to tell it to, and I didn’t.” 
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“Oh, I'm atraid I was willing to tell it 

all kinds of people—to any kind that 
uld listen.” 

‘You are tr Mr. Hew- 

I didn’t expect that of you.” 

he appeal was not lost upon Hewson. 

What do you want me to say ?” 

‘| want said Miss Hernshaw, 

th an effect of giving him another trial, 

to say—to acknowledge that you 
ibly annoved by that interview.” 

“Tf you will excuse me from attaching 

blame to you for it, I will 

knowledge that I was annoyed.” 

Miss Hernshaw deep breath 


trving to evade me, 


you,” 


were 


e slightest 


drew a 


of relief. “I will arrange about the 
ame,” she said, loftily. “And now I 
sh to tell you that I never supposed 


iat girl was an interviewer. We were all 
gether at an house in 
id after dinner we got to telling ghost- 
the way people do, around the fire, 
d I told ming And be 
re we broke up, this girl came to me 
as while we were putting on our wraps 
and introduced herself, and said how 


artist’s Rome, 


yours, I mean. 


iuch she had been impress¢ d by my story 
of course I mean your story—and she 
d she supposed it was made up. I said 
| should not dream of making up a thing 
that kind, and that it was every word 
rue, and I had heard the person it hap- 
ened to tell it himself. I don’t know! I 
s vain of having heard it, so, at first 
md.” 
ean 
diy. 
“And then I told her who the person 
as, and where it happened—and about 
he burglary. You ean’t how 
illy people get when they begin going in 


understand,” said Hewson, 


imagine 


iat direction.” 

“T am afraid I can,” said Hewson. 
“She seemed very grateful somehow; 
couldn’t see why, but I didn’t ask; and 
hen I didn’t think about it again till I 
aw it in that awful newspaper. She sent 
t to me herself; she was such a simple- 
on; she thought I should actually like to 
ee it. She must have written it down, 
nd sent it to the paper, and they printed 
t when they got ready to: she needed the 
Then I began to won- 
ler what you would say, when you re- 
membered how I blamed you for telling 
ithe story—only not half so bad 


noney, I suppose. 


same 


—at that dinner.” 
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Le 


rignat, 


thanked 


“T always felt you 
said “T have 
you in my own mind for being 
with me.” 

* Well, and 
when vou know that I was ten time 
as you—ten times as foolish and vulgar.” 

“T haven’t had time to formulate 
ideas yet,” Hewson urged. 


quite 


were 
Hewson. always 


50 frank 


think now, 


‘sas bad 


what do you 


hiv 


You know perfectly well that you dk 
Can that | 
right to give your name ?” 


spise me. you say had any 

“It must have got out sooner or later. 
I never asked any one not to mention my 
name when I told the story—” 

“T see that you think I took a liberty, 
and I did. But that’s nothing. That 
the point. How I do keep beating 
about the bush! Mrs. Rock says it 
deal worse to tell it hap- 
pened, for that would give thi place the 
re putation ot being haunted, and nobody 
could ever live there afterwards, for they 


isn't 
was 


a great where 


couldn’t keep servants, even if they didn’t 
have the creeps themselves, and it would 
ruin the property.” 
had not 
upon this 


she 


the 


Hewson been able, when 
touched elude 
keen eve with which she read his silent 
thought. 

“Ts that demanded. 

“Oh no; oh no,” he began, but he eould 
not frame in plausible terms the lies he 
would have uttered. He only 
in saying, “ Those things soon blow over.” 

“Then how,” she said, sternly, “ does 
it happen that in every town and little 
village, almost, there are houses that you 
ean hardly hire anybody to live in, be- 
cause people say they are haunted? No, 
Mr. Hewson, it’s very kind of vou, and I 


point, to 
true?” she 


SUCCE* ded 


appreciate it, but vou can’t make me be- 
lieve that it will ever blow over. about 
St. Johnswort. Tlave heard 
Mr. St. John since ?” 
“Yes,” Hewson was obliged to own. 
“ And was he very much troubled about 
it? I should think he is a that 
would be, from the way he behaved about 
the burglary. Was he?” sh 
seeing that Hewson hesitated. 
“Yes, I must say he 
There was a sound of walking to and 
fro in the adjoining room, a quick shut- 
ting as of trunk lids, a noise as of a skirt 
shaken out, and advanced to the 
door. Miss Hernshaw ran to it and turn- 


vou from 


man 


persisted, 


was. 


steps 
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ed the ke: 
Rock,” she 


within, 


“ Not vet, Mrs. 


the unseen presence 


in the lock. 
called to 
and she explained to Llewson, as 
She promised that 
[ should have it all out with you myself, 
and I’m going to have her in 
here, inte rrupting. Well, did he write to 
you!” 

“Yes, he wrote to me. 
to deny the story.” 

“And did you?” 

“Of course not!” said Hewson, with a 
Be- 
it wouldn’t have been of any use.” 
‘No. 


would h 


she faced him again, “ 


how hot 


He 


wanted me 


note of indignation. was true. 
sides, 
it would have been wicked, and it 


been useless. And then what 


did he say?” 
‘ Nothing.” 
* Nothing 
another word 
“Yes; hi to see me last night.” 
“ in New York? Is he here yet 


And vou have never heard 
from him ?” 


Calne 


I suppose so. 

“ Where 

‘T believe at the Overpark.” 

Miss 
if she were going to speak, but she did not 
“Why do you insist upon 


Hernshaw caught her breath as 


say any thing. 


all this, Miss Hernshaw?’” he entreated. 
“It ean do you no good to follow the 


matter up!” 

“Do you think I to do myself 
good?” she returned. “ I want to do my- 
self harm! What did he when he 


came to see you? 


want 
sav 


“ Well, vou can imagine,” said Hewson, 
not able to keep out of his tone the linger- 
ing disg@ust he felt for St. John. 

* Tle complained ?” 

“Tle all but shed tears,” said Hewson, 
recalled to a humorous sense of St. John’s 
‘1 felt sorry for him; though,” 
darkly, “I can’t say that I do 


behavior. 
he added, 
now.” 
Miss Hernshaw didn’t seek to fathom 
“ Tad 


he been actually inconvenienced by that 


the mystery of his closing words. 


thing in the paper?” 
“ Yes 


“ How much ?” 


somewhat.” 
“Oh!” Hewson groaned. “If vou must 
know 
“T must! 
“Tt had fairly turned him out of house 
and home. His servants had all left him, 
he had reduced to taking his 


meals at the He showed me a hand- 


The worst!” 


and been 


inn. 
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ful of letters from people whom he ha 
asked to visit him, withdrawing their a 
ceptances, or making excuses for not 
cepting.” 

Miss Hernshaw, with 
deep, inward breath, as if this now wer 
indeed like the punishmen 
she had expected. “ And will it—did h 
think—did he anything about t! 
pecuniary effect—the—whether it wou! 
hurt the property ¢” 


said 
something 


say 


“Tle seemed to think it would,” a 
swered Hewson, reluctantly, and = h 
added, unfortunately for his generou 
purpose, * I really can’t enter upon that 
part of it, Miss Hernshaw.” 


She arched her eyebrows in grieve: 
surprise. “ But that is the very part tha 


I want you to enter upon, Mr. Hewson 
You must tell me, now! Did he say that 
it had injured the property very much ¢ 

“Tle did, but—” 

“But what ?” 

“T think St. John is a man to put th 
worst face on that matter.” 

“You are saying that to keep me tro: 
feeling badly. But I ought to feel bad], 
—I wish to feel badly. I suppose he said 
that it wasn’t worth anything now.” 


‘Something of that sort,” Hewson 
helplessly admitted. 
“Very well, then, I will buy it for 


With the 
precipitation which characterized all her 
Miss Hernshaw from. the 
chair in which she had been provisionally 
sitting, pushed an electrie button in the 
wall, swirled away to the other side of the 
room, unlocked the door behind which 
those sounds had subsided, and flinging 
it open, said, “ You can come out, Mrs. 
Rock; U’ve rung for breakfast.” 

Mrs. Rock came smoothly forth, with 
her vague wandering 
other object in the room, till they rested 
upon Hewson, directly before her. Then 
she gave him her hand, and asked, with 
a smile, as if taking him into the joke, 
“Well, has Rosalie had it out with you?” 

“T have had it out with him, Mrs. 
Rock,” Miss Hernshaw answered, “and | 
will tell you all about it hater. Now I 
want my breakfast.” 


whatever he chooses to ask!” 


actions, rose 


eyes over every 


IX 


Hewson ate the meal before him, and 
it was a very good one, as from time to 


. 

noted, ad: whieh was as 
| -ONISCIOUS 

! 


nesses as he 


iad ever experi need, What 


ever the convention was between Miss 


IHernshaw and Mrs. Rock with regard te 


the matter in hand, or lat 


dropped, after a few unint 
ries from Mrs. Roek, who was s 
or seemed so, to know that Miss 
shaw had got at the worst. She 
talk to other things, like the comparative 
comforts and discomforts of the line to 
Genoa and the line to Liverpool; and 
Ilewson met her upon these polite topics 
with an apparent fulness of interest that 
would have deceived a much more at 
tentive listener. 

All the time he was arguing with Miss 
Hernshaw in his nether consciousness, 
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ing with her to 


| 


‘hh ih 


W 


droop 


and 


had 


keep her away from 


himself 


bought St. 


il he could frame some fit 


tell her that he had 


hich to 


ith his 


ng 


she wanted her b 


Saturday, this 


Cilt 


turally 


It, arter the 


the 


reak 


outward eyes he 


posite sid 


st 


Making no 


liminary melon, 


she was pas 


every 


morre 


\ 


Sunday 


ehnar Ing 


away trom the 


get in on 
arrival 
ra while 


going to 


She could not have 


than 


she 


ordinarily 


} 4 | 
| 
v2 
IT’S SIMPLY RUIN TO ME 
time he 1 
strange the fact t 
Johnswort, 
it saw hele: on of 
the tall in spite of h tion 
while to his inward vision iii 
sionately refusing, by 
subject. 
As the Cunard boats always 
eee 
Hlewson fancied symptoms 
aeirch in Mes. Rock. 


was, but her wanderings kind 


were or a 


character. She 


. 
of devotional 


Spoke ot 
Am« rican church Rome and asked 
Ilewson if he the Then, 


is afraid he Was keep- 


W rector, 
when he said he w 
to ¢l urch, she said 


iw her from going 
whether Rosalie in 
At the same 
from the table, and Hewson found that he 
not be allowed to si 


olence. Le 


went, as little at ease 


tended going time she ros 


would sit down as 


had to go away, 


n his mind 


us he We could be. 

house than 
necessity of returning. Ile 
Miss Hern 
Johnswort, 
do so he did 
nd then, when the truth came out, 


think of Ile did 


vers person ; 


Ile was no sooner out of the 


he felt the 


did not know how or when 


shaw would offer to buy St. 


but that she would not 


doubt, a 


what would she him ¢ 


net think her a wise she 


seemed to him rather a wild and whirling 
her ideals of conduct, an un- 


person 

bridled and undisciplined person; and vet 
he was aware of profoundly and te nderly 
respecting her as a creature of the most 
inexpugnable innocence and final good 
ess. He her feel 


eould not bear to have 


he had trifled with her. There had 

been manv meetilgs between them, 
but each meeting had been of such event 
that it had advanced their acquaintance 
ir be nd the point that if could have 


weeks of ordinary asso 
had 


wl ch exists hye 


been 


there 


] ] 
tween spirits which encounter im the re 


had 


gion tute sincerity. She 

never used the least of those arts which 
women use in concealing the candor of 
their natures from men unworthy of it; 
she had not only practised her rule of 
instant and constant veracity, but had 
avowed it. and, as it were, invited his 
judgment a) Hitherto he had met 


her half-way at least, but now he was in 
the eoil of a disingenuousness which must 
and 
unless he 
fact to her. 

This ought to have been an easy matter, 


more more trammel him from her, 


found some way to declare the 


but it was not easy; reflection it 


rather more difficult. 


upon 
Hlewson did 


not see how he could avow the fact which 


he wished to avow without intolerable 


awkwardness, without the effect of boast- 
burden 


ing, without putting upon her a 
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which he had no right to 
had got 


her divine imprudence, 


put. To 
tor it all, 
had o 


her error in that as promptly as if it | 


sure, she herself in 


but she 


been the blame of some one else St 
Ilewson doubted whether her nag 


himity was large enough to go 


the case of a man who tried to let 
magnanimity come upon her with 
sort of dramatic surprise. This 


seem to be 


what he must doing if he nn 
lett her to learn from another how he | 
kept St. John 
suming the chance of preciation in 
But if he and 
that he had done it, how much better 
him would that be 

Ile took a long, 
the Park, and 
the Walholland. 
Mrs. 


from loss by himself 


property. went tol 


unhappy walk up int 
then he 
By this time he 


walked back 


houg] 


Rock and Miss must ha 
home from church, but he tad 

the courage to send up his name to thet 
Ile the 


dining-room, in the senseless hope that 


waited about in region ot th 


it would be better for him to surprisi 


them on their way to luncheon, and trust 
to some chance for introducing his co. 
fession, than t 


Miss 


come to luncheon, 


seek a direct intervis 
But they did 2 


and then 


with Hernshaw. 
LI wson had 
the clerk send up his card. 
Word eame back that the 
see him, and he followed 


to Mrs. Rock’s 


Was surprised, he wa 


ladies would 
the messen 

apartment, whe re, i 
s not disappointed 
be received by Miss Hernshaw alone. 


Mrs. 
plained, 


Rock is lying down,” she « 


I thought that 
something important, and you would no! 


but it might be 


mind seeing 

“Not at all,” said Hewson, with what 
seemed to him afterwards superfluous 
lite hess, and then they both waited unt 
Miss 
Ilernshaw drooping forward, and looking 
that he had found was 
most characteristic of her. “It ts some 


at least it is important 


he eould formulate his business, 


down in a way 
thing important 
to me. Miss Hernshaw, may I ask you 


whether vou have done -anything 
seems a very unwarrantable question 
about St. Johnswort 
About buying it?” 
“Yes. It will be useless to make an 
offer for it.” 


“ Why ?” 


> 


| 
Ind 
unless 
reached throug 
ciation. t 
th sor 


WHY, 


THERE 


ISN'T 


ANY 


PUNISHMENT 


SEVERE ENOUGH 


Halt-tone 5 


FOR A 


CRIME 


LIKE 


THAT” 


> 
plate engraved by A. Pett 
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Because—because I have bought it 
‘You have bought 
oR he'd me to me last night 
nad} etl e representations Well 


FD TO 


SENCEI WITHIN 


him from losing money by 


l ought To have told you 


rhe His mornings, 


as soon as vou said 
I know that vou 


vou would buy the place. 
} But 


perfectly truthful. 
without seeming to 


THLY 


brag.” 
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*T understand,” said Miss Hernshaw. 

‘Il took the risk of your writing 
St. John; but when I realized that 
he answered and told you what I oug!] 


to have told 


vou myself, it would mak 
it worse, 


came back. 
don’t know whetlh« 
would ha mace 
br 
too late,” 


it 
It vou have Come 


said Miss Hen: 


worst 


shaw. just Writte 
to Mr. St. John.” 
They were both silent 


tor What Hewson thought 


time. At the 


a long 
of it he asked, “* Did you 
Vou must Cxeuse me 

refer to me at all?” 
“No, rtainly hot, 


Why should 17” 
“T don’t know. 
that 


know it would have 
Ile was silent 


head ; 


whe I he look d up, he Si 


mattered.” 
again, with bowed 
iW 


tears in the girl's eves. 


suppose vou know 
where this leaves me?” 
she said, gently. 

“To ean’t pretend that 


I don’t.” answered Hew 
“What ean I de?” 
sel] 


W hat 


me thi 
it 


“You ean 
place for cost 
you.” 

“Oh, no, I 
that.” said ITewson. 

Why do you say that 
It if I 
poor: but even then you 
wouldn’t have the right 
to refuse me if I insisted. 
It my fault that it 
ever out about St. 
It might 
have come out about vou, 
but the harm to Mr. St. 
John I did that, and 
why should take 1 
upon yourself?” 

* Because I was really to blame from 
If it had not 
been for my pitiful wish to shine as the 


can’t 


isn’t as 


were 


was 
came 
Johnswort. 


THE UNSEEN 


you it 


the beginning to the end. 


contidant of mystery, nothing would have 
been known of the affair. Even when you 
asked me that night if it had not hap- 
pened at St. Johnswort, I know now that 


Sen 
I don't 
<4 
\ 
4 \ \ 
iif \ 
1 
7 
= 
4 
‘ 
Not yet, Mrs. RockK,’’ SHE CALL 
that—storv 


His 


| had a wretched triumph in saying that 
it had, and I was so full of this that I 
did not think to caution you against re 
peating what I had owned.” 

“Yeu.” 


Honesty, 


said the girl, with her unspar- 
“af vou had given me any 
I would not have told for the world. 
course did 


vouldn't—oft 


hot think i girl 


the effect it would have on 
the property.” 
said 


‘No, you wouldn't think of that.” 


reed with her, 


On. Though hie ay 
he would would 
took 


have prete rred that shi 
tf; but he 
hand again. 


altogether 


mtinue to blame hersel 


imself seve relv in 


. the fault was min 
there is to be any yp hnalty, it ought 
to fall upon me.” 
Miss Hernshaw; “and if 
has been a fault, there ought to be 
think? It would 


for me to buy St. 


said 
there 
a penalty, don’t you 
have been no penalty 


Johnswort. My 


She 


ather wouldn't have 


f 
| 


minded it.” 
idded, “ dom’t mean 
rich that | 


ushed suddenly, and 
that You Mav 
think I had better 


“No, 


rlad of the relief. 


and 


will tell 


cried Ilewson, amused, 
“(io on. 
ou anything you wish to know.” 


*T don’t wish to know anything,” said 
Miss Hernshaw, haughtily. 
Iler words sc med to put an end to an 


interview for whieh there was no longer 


anv excuse, 

ITewson rose. “ Good-by.” he said, and 
he was rather surprised at her putting out 
her hand, but he took it gratefully. “ Will 
And 


time to 


you make my adieux to Mrs. Rock 7 


excuse my coming second 
trouble you!” 
*T don’t see how you could have helped 


Miss 
might 


“ 


when 
Mr. St. 


said Ilernshaw, 
thought I 


John at onee.”’ 


coming,” 
you write to 

Whether this implied excuse or greater 
blame, Hewson had to go away with it as 
her final response, and he went away cer- 
tainly in as great discomfort as he had 
He did not feel quite well used; 
it seemed to him that hard measure had 


come, 


been dealt him on all sides, but especially 
by Miss Hernshaw. After her futile ef- 
fort at reparation to St. John, she had ap- 
parently withdrawn from all responsibil- 
ity in the matter. He did not know when 
he was to see her again, if ever, and he 
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did not know what he was to wait for, if 
anything. 
Still he had the sense 


something, 


of waiting for 
SOT and he 
There he perceived that 
it was for St. John, who did not keep 
long. His 
half an 
John 


in his greedy 


or tor One, went 


home to wait. 


him waiting nervous ring 


roused hour 


Ilewson his 


St. 


atter 


return, and came in with a 


look eves which Tlewson 
rightly interpreted at the first glance. 
‘See St. John 


manners, 


here, Llewson,” said, 
habitual lack of 
Want to get vou in 
at St. Johnswort. | 


re | 


with his 


don't for this thing 
know why you of 
the place, and though of 


course you are the original cause of the 


to buy 


trouble, I don’t feel that it’s quite fair to 
let you shoulder the consequences alto 
gether.” 

“Have 
Ilewson, dryly. 

* No, and that’s just it. You've be- 
haved like a little man through it all, and 
I don’t like to take advantage of vou. If 
you want to rue your bargain, [ll eall it 
off. ve had some fresh light on the mat- 
ter, and I believe I can let you off with 


out that if it’s 


been complaining?” asked 


loss to myself. So me 
vou're considering 

What's your fresh light asked Hew- 
son. 

“Well.” said 
lowed 
“the 
the place.” 

* A better one?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I ean say that 
It Is, 


St. John, and he swal- 
rather hard, as if it were a_ pill, 


fact is, ve had another offer for 


answered St. John, saving his con 
science in the form of the words. 
Ilewson knew that he was lying, and 
he had no merey on him. “ Then IT be- 
lieve [Il stick to my You say 


that the other party hasn’t bettered my 


bargain. 


offer, and so T needn't withdraw on your 
I’m not bound to withdraw for 
any other reason.” 

“ No, of course not.” 


account. 


St. John rubbed 
his chin, as if hesitating to eat his words, 
however unpalatable; but in the end he 
to find “ Well,” 
he said, disgustedly, as he floundered up 
“1 thought I ought to 
come and give you the chance.” 


seemed not it possible. 


to take his leave, 
“Tt’s very nice of you,” said Hewson, 


with a smile that made itself a derisive 
grin in spite of him, and a laugh of tri- 


sat 
= 
me 
hint, 
| 
te 
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u 1 n to enjov 
ly | nied | lid not enjos 

at | e righ ot only in 

St. J plundering Muss 
standing tirm and tak 

‘ 1 ‘ vhich ought to fall 

uy | ! n het But the sense 
lone rig sutticed him 1 

( ( having got thi 

St. J What was lacking to 

In the easuistrv of the moment 

perhaps rather emotional than 

t appeared to Tlewson that le 

haa ward Miss Ilernshaw, 

eeling of dissatistaction 

the tirst effect of its non-fulfilment. 

Bu earl poss ble that he 

id go again to see her, and tell her 

had passed between him and St. 

ind Vas Clearly mpossibl that 

he should write and tell her what it was 

quite el her right to know from 

hit If he went to her or wrote to her he 

e] mself in danger of wanting to shine 

the affair, as her protector against thi 

! tv of St. John, and as the man ot 
r quality who had outwitted 

reed el] The fear that she might 


eithe r sort 


tused him fall somewhat nervelessly 
I upon Providence; but if the moral 
government he universe finally favor 
ed hin t Was 1 by traversing any of 
ts n | thre tire hi had le ! 
! 1 to achieve both the impossibilities 
which formed his dilemma—had decided 


te to Miss Tlernshaw and eall upen 
} etter mm the event ot 


er. and ‘ = | 
failing to find her—h s problem was as far 
« by the arrival of a 


solved) as it n 


Miss Ilert 


note tro1 shaw herself, hoping 
that he would come to see her on busi 
ness of pressing Importance. 

She received him without any pretence 


Rock’s intermediary 


of Mrs. 


ind put before him a 


pre sence. 


had 


letter which she 


received, before writing him, from St. 
John. and whieh she eould not answer 

hout first submitting it to him. It 
was a sutieiently straightforward expres 
g f his regret that he could not accept 
her verv generous offer for St. Johnswort 
heeause the place was already sold. He 
had the taste t forbear anv allusion to 
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the motives which (she told Ilewson) s 
had said prompted her offer; but then | 
darkling and sinuous in 
n that if 


her offer 


became Vers 
Miss Hernshaw wishe 


to the 


sugyves 


to have known as hers 


purchaser of St. Johnswort, he would bi 
him of it. 


\ ou set she 


happy to notits 
eagerly commented 


does 


Ilewson, he 


not give vour name 
but | know who it is, though I did m 
know when I made him my offer. [ mu 


answer his letter now, and what shall | 
é Shall I tell him | 
| should like toy | hate 
Will it do any harm to tell him I know ¢” 
Ilewson retlected, 
ean. I 


Il got vour note, 


Say know who it is/ 


all alin 


i don't see how 


Was to come to vou, whet 
that St. John had 


and offered to release me 


trying 
to say 
heen to see me, 
from because, 


my offer, as I thought, vou 


had made him a better one. He’s amus 


ingly 
* And what did vou 

don!” 
‘Oh, net 


rapacious, St. John is. 


I hee vour par 


at all. | 


offer. 


suid T would stand 
to is 
She repressed apparently some forn 
of protest, and presently asked, “ And 
what shall I Say 
“On, 


who the purchaser of St. 


if vou like, that vou have learned 
Johnswort is, 
and that vou know he will not give wav.” 

“Well!” she said, with a quick sigh as 
After an indeftinit 


Shall you be going to 


of disappointment. 
pause, she asked, * 
St. Johnswort 
“Why, I don’t know,” Ilewson answer 
ed. “Thad thought of going to Europe. 
I think TI shall go to St. Johns 
One can’t simp!s 


But. ves, 
wort, first, at any rate. 
turn one’s back on a piece of real estate 
in that way.” he said, reeognizing a fact 
that would doubtless have presented itself 


one notion was to forget it as quickly as 


in due order for his consideration. 


possible.” 

“T should not think vou would want to 
do that.” said the girl, seriously. 

“ No, oughtn’t to negleet an in- 
Vestimie nt.” 

‘T don’t mean that. But if such a 
thing had happened to me, there, I should 


one 


want to go again and again.” 

“You mean the apparition. Did IT tell 
you how T had always had the expectation 
that IT should see it again, and perhaps 
But when I had behaved 


understand it ? 


| 
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umph when the door had closed upon St. ( 
After the tirst flush of Hlewson’s tri 


HIS 
feel that 


said he 


up; L should 


to tind out 


ish vou could 


returned, 


ach other’s face. 


dl, 


like people 


from taking 


“T don't 


vou alone. 


tar shi Was 
ne, but he pushed on. 
I 


nad 


ant vou 
4 | love 
We've 
imes in our lives, but 


Ro 


understa nt you. 


course it’s ridiculous! only 


hree or tour t 


as well the first moment a 


I knew it when you came walk 


the that morning, and 


better since, and 
But of 


Known it any 


thousand vears. 


down, 


he rself 


should 


began. 


a chair, a obeved her. 


my father.” she 


‘Why, rtainly,” and sprang to his 
again. 

commanded him to his chair with 
“T have got to 

first, myself. 

but I 


good. 


She 
an imperative gesture. 
think, 

loved you 


find out what 
were sure that 
know. 
lieved that when they were all joking 
took it so 


believe vou are 


you 
there at breakfast, and 


nicely; I 


were ocd. 


vou 


have always believed that you 

She seemed to be appealing to him for 
confirmation, but he could not very well 
sav that she was right, and he kept silent. 

I didn’t like vour telling that story at 
and I then I 
went and did the same thing, worse ; 
so that I have nothing to say about that. 


the dinner, said so; and 


or 


And J think vou have behaved very nobly 
to Mr. St. John.” 
protest in Tlewson, she insisted, “ Yes, 1 
do! But all this doesn’t prove that I love 
you.” Again she seemed to appeal to him, 


As if at some sign of 


alia 


APPARITION. 


1 this time 
her appeal. 
*T couldn't 
I feel sure of i 
* And do vou belie 


take our feelings for a 


That’s What peo} 


with the @limnrer ot 


whicel 


he roowll. 


swered, 


ris 


vay hie al 
such a thing as 
some way ol 
Don't ye 
we ought to 
“Of all 


custom.” 


feelings. 
talk sensibl 
things in the world; though it 
isn’t the 

Miss 
ment. 
like a litth 


“Oh, I didn’t expect you to 


Hlernshaw Was 
Then she said, 


time.” 


once, I 
‘But if you 
needn't 


ro t St. 


are 


Johnswort, 

answer there.” 
“Tt might be a 


was thinking about it, and he we 


good while,” she urged. 
father that | 


want 


should want to tell 


vou before li 
“Why, of course 
* Not,” she added, “ that 
difference, if Ll was 


try to e& 


to set 


it would make 
sure 
that 

such a 


any 
self. 
hot Inatter, 
and I think he would like vou. I do like 
vself, Mr. Hewson, 
would 


has always said would 


mtrol me in 
vou much m but 
I don’t think it 
loved you unless I could prove it.” 

that she 
marrying him, but he 


very 


right to Say I 


Ilewson was tempted to say 
could prove it. by 
had not the heart to moek a scruple which 


felt to be What he did Say 


was: “ Then I will wait till you can prove 


he sacred, 


it. Do vou wish me not to see you again, 
before you have made up your mind ¢” 
ean't 
there would be in our meeting. 

No, I ean't, eithe r,” said 
she refer the int to 
“Would vou mind my ¢o 
this evening?” 

To-night ?” 
“ Yes, come 


When he 


sensible 


1 don’t know. see what harm 
Ilewson, as 
seemed to him. 
again, say, 
She d a moment. 
to-night.” 

Ilewson 


unecon- 


after dinner, 


the 


eame, 


was from perfect 


O45 
shabbily about it, began | he might answer 
t would not come again.” 
“Tf | were in your place,” EZ! hat J love i, but 
|. should never give | 
end my whole lite irri EZ7__7! ve that we ought t 
hat it meant.” 
“Ah!” he sighed. “1 lo he: ventured, 
it vourself in my place.” in his eves, 
“To wish I could.” she in- she was fixing so earnestly with 
Phey looked into i aif not satistied that it is the right 
“Miss Hlernshaw,” he so l- “Tf there is really 
emnly, “do vou really fF to say ve, there ought to be 
hat they think ?” r it out besides the 
“Of course I do!” 
“Then T wish vou weuld come to St. 
Johnswort with me!” 
“Would that do?” she asked. “If Mrs. 
Rock—” 
s meal 
iit Mrs answer me 
to Europe at all. ean 
lhoew th: | and wait tor your 
ecouldu’t 
course—” ed.” 
“Sit she said, wafting 
have 
‘¢ 


Mrs. Roek’s manner that 


ween telling her. Ter 

eve contributed to 

shed to produce, it this 
ne her suecess was such 
have deceived herselt. 
tock, Im a supreme exer- 
nsciousness, left him with 
{f interval before it was 
Miss Hlernshaw said, 
bout it, and she says 
for me to tind out will 
r I ean live without 


Rock's lea asked 


ne; | suggested it to 


es of it. Don’t vou 


I sha’n’t die while vou 
without me. Shall vou 


She frowned, he 


‘1 do like vour idea; it’s 


and | thank you for giving 


out to my father’s 


lo at onee,” she explain- 


morrow morning. 


“Oh! May T come to see you off 2” 

‘No: T weuld rather begin at once.” 

* May I write to you?” 

*‘T will write to you—when I’ve de 
cided.” 

She rave him he r hand, but she would 
not allow him to keep it for more than 
farewell, and then she made him stay till 
Mrs. Rock came back, and take leave of 
her too; he had frankly forgotten Mrs. 
Rock, who bade him adieu with averted 
eves, and many eivilities about seeing 
him again. She could hardly have been 
said to be seeing him then. 


The dithculties of domestication at St. 
Johnswort had not been misrepresented 
by the late proprietor, Ilewson found, 
when he went to take possession ot his 
estate. He thought it right in engaging 
servants to say openly that the place had 
the reputation of being haunted, and if he 
had not thought it right he would have 
thought it expedient, for he knew that if 
he had concealed the fact it would have 
been discovered to them within twenty- 
four hours of their arrival. His declara- 


= 
as 
4 
‘eum 
= 
1 UNDERSTAND YOU ARTH 
Miss 
vere ‘ ettect, 
But when Mrs 
ee ot er ule 
the girl for al 
time 1 
“Mrs. Rock 
try hie | 
“Was tha 
Ilewson, as ely as h 
her: but she appr \ 
like it?” 
are trving to live 
bverv 
me a ce.” 
‘Wo ar 
ed. “Wester 


tion was sufficient at once with most, who 
recoiled from his service as if he had him- 
self been a ghost; with one or two scep- 
es who seemed willing to take the risks 
probably in a guilty consciousness of 
ecords that would have kept them out of 
ther employ) his confession that he had 
himself seen the spectre which haunted 
St. Johnswort was equally effective. He 
revailed at last against the fact and his 
wn testimony with a Japanese, who 
suld not be made to understand the ob- 
ection to the place, and who willingly 
ent with Hewson as his valet and gen- 
cral-house-work-man. With the wife of 
the gardener coming in to cook for them 
luring the long daylight, he got on in as 
nuch comfort as he could have expected, 
ind by night he suffered no sort of dis- 
turbance from the apparition. He had 
xpected to be annoyed by believers in 
piritualism, and other psychieal inquir- 
ers, but it sufficed with them to learn from 
him that he had come to regard his ex- 
perience, of which he had no more ques- 
ion now than ever, as purely subjec- 
ve, 

It seemed to Hewson, in the six weeks’ 
time which he spent at St. Johnswort, 
waiting to hear from Rosalie (he had 
come already to think of her as Rosalie), 
that all his life was subjective, it passed 
so like a dream. He had some outward 
cares as to the place; he kept a horse in 
the stable, where St. John had kept half 
a dozen, and he had the gardener look 
ifter that as well as the shrubs and veg- 
etables; but all went on in a suspensive 
and provisional sort. In the mean time 
Rosalie’s charm grew upon him; every- 
thing that she had said or looked was 
hourly and daily sweeter and dearer; her 
truth was intoxicating, beyond the lures 
of other women, in which the quality of 
deceit had once fascinated him. Now, 
o late in his youthful life, he realized 
that there was no beauty but that of 
truth, and he pledged himself a thousand 
times that if she should say she could 
not live without him he would hencefor- 
ward live for the truth alone, and not for 
the truth merely as it was in her, but as 

was in everything. In those days he 
learned to know himself as he never had 
before, and to put off a certain shell of 
worldliness that had grown upon him. 
In his remoteness from it, New York be- 
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came very distasteful to him; he thought 
with reluctance of going back to it; his 
club, which had been his home, now ap- 
peared a joyless exile; the life of a leisure 
class, which he had made his ideal, looked 
pitifully mean and little in the retro- 
spect; he wondered how he could have 
valued the things that he had once 
thought worthy. He did not know what 
he should replace it all with, but Rosalie 
would know, in the event of not being 
able to live without him. In that event 
there was hardly any use of which he 
could not be capable. In any other event 
—he surprised himself by realizing that 
in any other event—still the universe 
had somehow more meaning than it once 
had. Somehow, he felt himself an eman- 
cipated man. 

He began many letters to Rosalie, and 
some he finished and some not, but he 
sent none; and when her letter came at 
last, he was glad that he had waited for 
it in implicit trust of its coming, though 
he believed she would have forgiven him 
if he had not had the patience. The let- 
ter was quite what he could have imag- 
ined of her. She said that she had put 
herself thoroughly to the test, and she 
could not live without him. But if he 
had found out that he could live without 
her, then she would know that she had 
been to blame, and would take her pun- 
ishment. Apparently in her philosophy, 
which now seemed to him so divine, with- 
out punishment there must be perdition; 
it was the penalty that redeemed; that 
was the token of forgiveness. 

Hewson hurried out to Colorado, where 
he found Hernshaw a stout, silent, im- 
personal man, whose notion of the pa- 
ternal office seemed to be a ready acquies- 
cence in a daughter’s choice of a husband, 
which he appeared to think could be best 
expressed to Hewson in a good cigar. Tle 
perceptibly enjoyed the business details 
of the affair, but he enjoyed despatching 
them in the least possible time and the 
fewest words, and then he settled down 
to the pleasure of a superficial passivity. 
Hewson could not make out that he re- 
garded his daughter as at all an unusual 
girl, and from this he argued that her 
mother must have been a very unusual 
woman. His only reason for doubting 
that Rosalie must have got all her origi- 
nality from her mother was something 
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that fell from Hernshaw when they were 
near the end of their cigars He said, 
irrelevantly to their talk at that point, 


; I suppose you know Rosalie believes in 
that ghost of yours ¢” 


‘Was it a ghost 


I’ve never been sure, 
» said Ilewso1 
you explain it?” asked his 
law. 
I have always left 
know that it was a 


prospective father-in 

* | don’t explain it. 
it Just as it was. J 
“T think I should have left it so 
Lhe rnshaw. 


” 
too, 
gives it 


such a 


“That always 
itself. If 
thing had happ ned to me, I should give 


it all the 


said 


a chanee to explain 


time it wanted.” 


Well, I haven't hurried it,” Hewson 
Ssugveste d. 
“What I mean,” and Hernshaw step- 


of the poreh and threw 
his cigar into the darkness, 


ped to thi 
the butt of 
where it deseribed a glimmering are, “ is 
that if anything came to me that would 
help shore up my professed faith in what 
believe in, I would 
would 
was till it proved it- 

I wouldn’t try to make it out 
i fraud myself.” 


done,” 


most of us want to 
take the common-law view of it. 
believe it innocent 
self guilty. 
that’s what 


atraid l’ve really 


said Hewson. “ But before people 
I’ve put up a bluff of despising it.” 

“Oh, ves, I understand that,” said 
Ilernshaw. “A thinks that if he 
can have an experience like that he must 


man 


he something out of the common; and if 


he ean despise it 
“You've hit my ease exactly,” said 
Ilewson, and the two men laughed. 
After his marriage, which took place 
without needless delay, Hewson returned 


with his wife to spend their honey-moon 
at St. Johnswort. The honey-moon pro- 
vear, and 
far to live 
haunted 
to conduct their 


longed itself during an entire 


in this time they contrived so 


down its reputation of being a 


able 


house that the were 


menag on the ordinary terms. They 


themselves never wished to lose the sense 


ot something 


supernatural in the place, 
i nd were never quite able to accept the 
nditions as final. That is to say, 


Rosalie was 


tual 


not, for she had taken Hew- 
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son’s apparition under her peculiar car 
and defended it against even his questio: 
She had a feeling (it was searcely a cor 
viction) that if he believed more strenu 
ously in the validity of his appariti: 
as an authorized messenger from the w 
world, it would 
declare its errand. 


seen again ai 

She could not aec pt 
the theory that if such a thing actual 

happened it could happen for nothing at 
all, or that oceurrenc 
could be indefinitely postponed. She was 
impatient of that, as often as he urged 


come 


the reason of its 


the possibility, and she wished him to us 
a seriousness of mind in speaking of his 
apparition which should form some sort 
of atonement to it for his past levity, 
though since she had taken his appari 
tion into her keeping he had _ searcely 
hazarded any suggestion concerning it; 
in fact, it had become so much her appa 
rition that he had a fantastic reluctance 
to meddling with it. 

“You are always requiring a great oc 
easion for it,” he said at last. ‘“ What 
greater event could it have foreshadowed 
or foreshown than that which actually 
came to pass ?” 

“T don’t understand you, Arthur,” sh« 
said, letting her hand into his, 
where it trembled provisionally as they 
sat together in the twilight. 

“Why, that was the day I 
you.” 

“Now you are laughing!” 
pulling her hand away. 

“Indeed I’m not! I couldn’t imagine 
anything more important than the union 
of our lives. And if that was what the 
apparition meant to portend, it could not 
have intimated it by a more noble and 
Simply to be there, 


creep 


first 


saw 


she said, 


impressive behavior. 
and then to be gone, and leave the rest 
tous! It was majestic, it was—delicate!” 

“ Tes, But it was too much, 
for it was out of proportion. A mere 
earthly love-affair—” 

“Ts it merely for earth?” 

“Oh, husband, I hope you don’t think 
so! I wanted you to say you didn’t. And 


Was. 


if you don’t think so, yes, Ill believe it 
came for that!” 

“You may be sure I don’t.” 

“Then I know it will come again.” 
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BY CARL, 
IR ISAAC NEWTON was not mere- 

ly the most powerful genius of his 

time, but the range of his specu- 

ition was extraordinary. Many of his 
heories and surmises have been veritied 

a surprising way, some of them so late 
s last year. His stock of information 
must have wellnigh exhausted the possi- 
hilities of his day. Yet could he return 
when searee a century and a half 
gone by, he would own himself a 
iost puzzled and ignorant man. 

Newton laid the foundations of the 
cience of light, yet of the nature of 
ght, that it is simply a form of elec- 
ricity, he had no idea. His knowledge 

electricity and magnetism was, neces- 
irily, of the most meagre sort. He had 

» idea of the action of light on certain 
ietallie salts, so if he were shown a pho- 
tograph, he would have no notion of how 

was made. He seems to have been 
he first to study the effect of a glass 
prism upon a of light; he was 
practically the inventor of the spectro- 
Yet he would probably have re- 
varded a man as clean daft who should 
tell him that this simple device would 
ne day tell us what the stn is made 
f, and measure the speed of the most 
listant would reveal to us new 
kinds of matter, new substances of whose 
existence no one had dreamed before, 
and perhaps give us a clew to the origin 
if worlds. 

Newton did not know of any relation 
etween an electrified body and a_ load- 
stone; he did not know of such a thing 
as an electrical current; and if he were 
shown a common Morse telegraph 
strument, and told that a current sent 
round a piece of soft iron makes this a 
magnet, and pulls down a key, and that 
this ean be done at a distance of thou- 
sands of miles, he would not understand 
what you were talking about. He did 


ave 


beam 


ype. 


stars, 


in- 
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not know that two ends of a wire dipped 
in a salt or acid water generates a cur- 
rent, so he could not explain the working 
of a common voltaic battery. 

Not knowing that a vibrating piece 
of hard rubber can, under proper 
ditions, vary the character of an elec- 
trical current in Newton 
would be as puzzled as a Hottentot if 
put in front of a telephone. Were he 
on board a Cunard liner, and two hun- 
dred miles at sea were shown the instru- 


con- 


its vicinity, 


ments of Mareconi’s wireless telegraphy 
communicating with the land, it would 
leave him as blankly gasping as it does 
a yokel now. 

Such has been the advance of five or 
six generations. We have, literally, not 
merely new tools, but new senses. Every 
new instrument, every new discovery in 
experimental represents either 
a great widening of our original six 
senses or the creation of new ones. The 
last four or five years have offered a num- 
ber of beautiful examples. We 


science, 


may se- 
lect one of a special import: 

Early in 1896, that is, a few months 
after Professor Roentgen’s amazing an- 
nouncement of the performances of the 
X rays, Professor Becquerel, of the Nat- 
ural History Museum in Paris, followed 
with another of an even more puzzling 
nature. Studying the action of the salts 
of a rare and very heavy mineral, urani- 
um, Professor that 
these substances invisible 


Beequerel observed 
off 


radiation, which, like the Roentgen rays, 


give an 
traverses metals and other bodies opaque 
to light, as well as glass and other trans- 
parent substances. 

These new radiations affect none of 
our primal senses. Though, in follow- 
ing up Beecquerel’s discovery, M. and 
Madame Curie have latterly found radio- 
active minerals, from pitehblende, which 


give off a visible light, those discovered 
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by Beequerel do not. They afford no 


ppre ciable heat; they 


arouse no sensa- 
tions of touch, taste, sound, or smell. 
Ilow, then, may we become aware that 
they exist’ Solely by means of our new 
ense They impre ssa photographie 
plate, one of the most useful of our ae- 
quired weapons they will discharge an 
electroseope, which serves us for a 
lac king elect) eal sense: they are twist- 
ed and turned, pushed or pulled, by a 


magnet, which supplies our absent mag- 
they 


chemical effects, 


netic sense; produce a variety of 


color glass, generate 
ozone, make the air and other gases good 


conductors of electricity, and even trans- 
port large quantities of the latter from 


point to point themselves; for these “ ra- 
diations ” are elearly matter, and not 
merely a new form of ether vibrations 


like light. Finally, a way has been found 
to weigh and count 
pute their speed, likewise 
capacity, other of 
properties are known. 


particles, com- 
their electrical 
their 


these 


and physical 


In short, in four or five years we have 
much of these 
substances which lie out of the reach of 
our natural though we could 
taste and see and handle them. 

Yet their 
much as suspected until we had come to 


learned to know almost as 


senses as 


existence even was not so 
devise and use instruments and processes 
Sir Newton’s age. 


Until the development of the sciences o 


unknown to Isaac 


chemistry and electricity and magnetism 


and photography and the physics of 
molecules, Beequerel’s discovery would 
have been impossible. 

Ilere is no isolated instance. Hertz’s 


discovery of electric waves, which reveal- 
ed the identity of light and electricity, 
and made possible Marconi’s telegraphy ; 
Tesla’s marvellous performances with 
high-frequency currents; Professor 
find of the X Simon’s 
observation that an ordinary electrie are 


Roentgen’s rays; 


can be made to talk like a telephone, sing 
like a bird, and be 
all these 


due 


used for wireless tele- 
marvels of the last ten 
to the steady advance of 
They were inevi- 
So Sehleiden and 

that all living 
vegetable, are made 
up of minute cells, and Pasteur’s proof 
of the unsuspected microbe, came with 


phoning 
vears wert 
electrieal seience. 


table 


Schwann’s 


not aceide nts. 
discovery 


bodies, animal or 
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the pe rfecting of the 
ed up to man whole new realms, of whi: 
realized as vet only the fi 
Without the telescope, the ear 
era, and the 
would have remained 
by Ptolemy. 

One of 


microscope ; it ope 
} 
we have 


spectroscope, astrono1 


] 


where it was | 


the earliest steps toward a 


tional psychology lay in Weber’s d 
covery of the curious limitations of « 
SELLSES, The re seems to be a thre shi 


of sensation,x—that we knew well of old 
a body must have a certain weight e1 
we can appreciate its existence by lift 
ing it. But what Weber found was that 
there is a kind of a “ difference-thresh 
old” as well. If, for example, the 
smallest difference in weight we may cd 
tect with the hand is, say, between twelv: 
and thirteen ounces, we may appreciate 
the difference between double 
weights, but not between twenty-four and 
twenty-five, or twenty-five and twenty-six 
With a 
seales, for example — we 
limitations. 

Before a given sensation, whether of 
light or heat, touch or smell, taste or 
sound, ean affect our organs of percep- 
tion, it must gain a certain intensity, and 
between this inten- 
sity of sensation ean, by natural 
means, measure only proportionate quan- 
tities. 

This limit of capabilities seems to be, 
at least with regard to primitive sensa- 
tions, rigidly set. Thus, for example, if 
a sensation occurs rapidly, as 
note is struck more than ten or eleven 
times a second, it appears to us continu- 
ous. A series of dots less than a thou- 
sandth of an inch apart appears to us as 
a continuous line. These limits appear to 
be fixed in the nature of nervous action 
itself, beeause, for example, although we 
can by mechanical means produce a mus- 
cular contraction of much greater fre- 
quency, we cannot count out loud more 
than ten or eleven a second; and this is 
equally true if we try to count silently. 
It is the limit of speed of mental action. 

The rate at which a sensation travels 
along a nerve up to the brain or back 
again is comparatively very slow. Light, 


machine — a 


tind 


ounces. pair ot 


no such 


varving degrees of 
we 


when a 


and electricity under ordinary cireum- 
stances, travel a hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles per second—eight times 
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und the earth while count one. 


nerve wave travels only about a hun- 


d teet 


you 


per second, so that if 
hi 
nd, the 


PIN 


you are 


feet high, and ean count ten in one 
sensation of your foot being 
only up to 


brain and the response thereto travel 


pricked ean travel 
k again in the time you are counting 
e, that is, a distance of feet. The 
miliar phrase “quick as af thought ” 
ot mean very much. As things go 
vadays, “slow as a thought ” would go 
ter. 
Such the general 
rvous or “mental” action. 
rrow limitations are true 


ten 


hh 


of 


same 


conditions 
The 
of especial 


are 


vans. 
rhe eye and the ear have long been re- 
ivded as marvels of mechanism, quite 
e most wonderful things in the world. 
ut compared with the implements of a 
resent-day laboratory, the sensitiveness 
all human organs seems gross enough. 
photographie plate, coupled with a 
will reveal the presence of mill- 
ns of stars whose light does not affect 
ie retina in the least. 
with its revelations of the world of 
e infinitely small, tells us how crude, 
er all, is this most delicate ot the senses. 
ideed, liken it to a piano 
here only a single octave, towards the 
ddle, From the ultra violet 
the lowest reaches of the spectrum is a 


\ 


le scope, 
The microscope, 
we may 
sounds. 

nge of some nine octaves of light vibra- 
of which, save for our 


anieal should never 
een conscious of but one. 


ons, new me- 


senses, we have 
The ear hears little of what is going on 
round us. By means of a microphone 
ie tread of a fly sounds like the tramp 
f cavalry. Our heat sense is very vague; 
e need a variation of at least one-fifth 

a degree on a thermometer to realize 
ny difference in temperature. Professor 
Langley’s little bolometer will note the 
ference of a millionth of a degree. It 

two hundred thousand times as sensi- 
1s our skin, A galvanometer will 
lex its finger at the current generated 
imply by deforming a drop of mercury, 
f pressing it out from a sphere to the 
of an The amount of work 
lone by a wink of the eve would equal 
hundred billion of the units marked on 
he seale of a very delicate instrument. 


ve { 


nape 


eg 
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} 


It is at least te n thousat 


tive 


id times as sensi 
as the 


eye or the ear. But even this 


astonishing performance is { 


ar SUurpasst d 


by the exquisite ly sensitive coher rs, dis 
covered by Professor Branly of Paris. 
by which the Hertz 
telegraphy are caught in their pulsing 


waves of wireles 


through Space, 

The impressions which we get 
trom lifting an object in the hand seems 
rather small, 


range of 


An ordinary chemist’s bal- 
twenty million as 
It will weigh down to the two- 
hundredth part of a milligram. 
Wherever we turn we shall find instru- 


is about times 


ance 
nsitive. 


ments which surpass each and all of our 
W ith- 
out them we should know very little of 
the world about us. 
Isaac Newton knew very little of the 
world about him. But with them—and 
this is a capital point—we have come to 
know a great deal. We have come, for 
hing, to see that our senses give 
rts f 


senses in a most humiliating way. 


Lacking them, Sir 


one t us 


only small 
number of ly 
Here a small set of propositions to 
which I faney there can, in the light of 
present knowledge, be very little dissent: 


cannot be demonstrated except as it is 


a comparative ly 


compara / ive gross stim uli. 


is 


Sensation, thought, or consciousness 


associated with the physical substance of 
the brain and the nerves. 

2. This nerve substance is the sole path 
of the mind—it is the mind, and an ex- 
terior stimulus can only reach us through 
the known organs of sense. 

3. While, on the one hand, we now know 
a great number of stimuli which do not 
affect any of the of but 
do affect various instruments, there are 


no 


organs sense, 
stimuli known which affect the sense 
which he to affect 
some instrument in a far greater degree. 
It is only by means of these instruments 
that we arrive at any precision and cer- 
tainty. 


organs cannot made 


4. If spirits, thought-waves, silent heal- 
ings, or any other of the so-called psychie 
manifestations can influence human be- 
ings, they ean also influence delicate ma- 
chines. 

5. In the absence of such proofs, “ men- 
tal” science and all its like are slightly 
sci- 


incongruous They are not 


ences; they are but dreams 


terms. 


I 


A Monstrous Mood 


BY MARIE 


N the 1st of October, 189-, I stood 

in Pieceadilly before the —— 

Club; an individual of no out- 
ward distinction from hundreds of other 
like young cosmopolitans, yet marked by 
a turn of Fate’s wheel to be thrust from 
my set and cirele—that of the luxurious 
man of the leisure class. 

I looked at my position as one might 
vaze at a fascinating horror which must 
become a bosom guest. I shrank from 
sympathy and even friendly aid, as one 
who rises pock-marked from an illness. 
Shaking myself from the ugly dream, I 
turned and came face to face with a 
young man who extended both hands. 

“ Prendergast! by all that’s good!” 

“ Sister Dolly—Boxborough !” 

Ilis eyes set wide apart, large smiling 
mouth, far from aristocratic nose, hands 
loosely flapping from his cuffs, his air of 
faith, kind humor, brought to me a past 
of gala-days; as I looked at him I laugh- 
ed outright—not so much with the joy 
of seeing Herbert, as at memories. 

He seized my hand. “ Where did you 
drop from? Did you come with the yacht ? 
Were vou goin’ in here ?” He pointed 
to the club I had just left. “I am; 
come with me.” 

“ Now,” he said, as we sat over our 
drinks, “where have you been this long 
time, and what has happened to you?” 

Boxborough was leaning toward me, 
his face bright with interest and affection. 

“The Pater” (he dropped his voice) 
‘got out of trade four years ago. And, 
perhaps you’ve heard, we’ve bought the 
Duke of Threadminster’s property—Sea- 
ton House. Stunning old place! We don’t 
know many people yet. I just pulled 
away from a house party, and ran up 
to-day for a breath and a lull.” He 
paused; took a sip of brandy and soda. 
“What are you doing ?” 

“T am writing a novel.” 

“Oh, IT say, Basil!” (The boy’s eyes 
were wide.) 


VAN VORST 


Relief swept over me, a delicious, 1 
laxing stream. The nervous tensio: 
snapped. Boxborough at least did » 
know! To him I was still an Aladdin 0} 
fortune. “ Yes, I am writing a novel.” 

“Oh, really? You always were awful! 
clever, but I did not know you eared for 
that sort of thing.” His familiar man- 
ner chilled: he inherited the proper awe, 
from illiterate forebears, for intellectua! 
effort. 

My folly gained zest with the easy 
game that the boy made, I said, deliber- 
ately. “ This is going to be a great novel, 
a powerful and trenchant story; I hope 
to make it the sensation, the literary 
event of the moment.” 3oxborough, 
holding his cigar between his awkward 
fingers, listened respectfully. 

“T see, I see; you’ve had such a lot 
of experience, too, such an exciting life,” 
he murmured. “I expect I will have to 
read your book, Basil, but it will be slow 
work.” 

T thanked him. 

He laughed and flushed. “Oh, I say! 
vou know me! A pedigree or a record, 
1 spell them all right, but they are my 
finish. Youre not hurt, old fellow? Is 
your book finished ?” 

“My dear boy, a decent novel is the 
work of years—elucidating of problems; 
painstaking development of character; 
maneuvring and unravelling of plot—it 
means months of labor.” 

*“ What shall you eall it?” 

“A Monstrous Mood,” I replied, with- 
out hesitation. 

“That’s a queer name enough—rather 
creepy. I don’t see how you ever thought 
of it. Don’t you have to be awfully 
quiet to do this sort of thing, Prender- 
gast? Don’t vou find it difficult in Lon- 
don, with the rattle?” 

I told him it was infernally noisy, and 
T couldn’t get an idea at times. 

He said, imploringly: “ Come with me 
to Seaton House to-night, and dig away 


t he 
al 
ne 
a 
ff 
rar 
nay 
) 


your novel. 
urself 


; nothing shall come near you; 
can moon and gibber—oh, I say, | 
mean that, of course! but we 


can 
ve you to yourself, turn you loose, give 
u your head all you like.” 
His frank face flushed, he was unroll- 
his cigar between his fingers like a 
tle boy. And then A Monstrous Mood 
led itself down upon me with grew- 
ne Wings outspread. 
‘Why not write a 
k fast 


The idea 
Here was an hon- 


novel 
hold of me. 


bie — nay — distinguished profession 
( wing wide its doors. 


llerbert took my meditation for hesi- 
tion. “I know it seems rather a bore— 
country and all those people, but we 
1 Shake them as much as we like. you 
and the Mater will make a lion of 
uu at once, Basil. It is my first chance 
pay off a little of the hospitality debt 
owe you.” 
“ Nonsense! What time do you leave ?” 
“In an hour. Train goes at 4.30.” 
| had no further qualms of conscience, 


w that I had determined upon a liter- 
ry career and to make my joke a reality. 
Still, to go to Seaton House a pauper, 
he guest of a man who had been half- 
iy around the world on my yacht. I 
uuld have chosen another entrée! At 
iis point I met Herbert’s look bent upon 
e in such admiration and awe that I 
lmost laughed aloud. 

“ Dolly, T'll go with pleasure for a few 

ivs, but I’ve got to get my traps and 

ISS. Ill meet you at Charing Cross.” 

Once seated in the railway earriage, 
ie brown landseape flying past, Box- 

rough with touching frankness sketch- 

(| for me the difficult rise of the social 
ortunes of his house. 

“Just now Lord and Lady Wallace are 
lown, the Chrichtons, the Enderlys, and 
n American, Mrs. Hawkins. Most of 
‘hem go in a day or two, but I rather 
the y'll stay on now,” he said, 
neditatively. (I was to be his card!) 
The stimulus of my joke’s first draught 
as passing away. 
fort. 


aney 


“This is my maiden 
As yet I am to fortune and to 


‘ame unknown.” 

“Not to fortune,” laughed the boy. 

I kicked myself for a cad and would 
have told him then, but we plunged up 
» the Threa minster platform. 


I can fix you up a wing 


A MONSTROUS MOOD. 


“] wired the Mater, so you'll not go 
in like a stray lamb. Indeed.” he chue- 
kled, “ you'll not go in like a lamb at all.’ 

“What do you mean, Dolly 7” 

“Why, I telegraphed— Comin’ up with 
a lion.’ ” 
You didn’t say that!” 

“T did. Don’t you think it’ 


1dea ¢ 


Ss a good 


“Come to senses, 


your Boxborough. 
I’m not an author; all the projects for 


novels wouldn’t make me one. K ind- 
ly don’t mention that I write.” I used 
the dictatorial tone which I had more 


than once been forced to employ with 
Boxborough. 

“Don’t be annoyed,” 
know how people hate t 


he begged. “ | 
» be run about 
what they’re at; only, you can’t conceive 
what it will be to my father to ents rtain 
a writer. 
swings 


After years of trade he just 
to the other extreme; he’s mad 
over books; he’s had the library filled 
out, and spent God knows what on the 
missing sets.” 

I shuddered. “I’m not a literary man.” 

“Oh, hang it, Basil ’—he shook himself 
with the irritation of a puppy 
beyond enduranee—“ you are; 
you are: you've got to be. 
the Monstrous Mood!” 

I caught his arm. “If 
But our brougham came to 
and we 


teased 
you know 
Just think of 


dare!” 
a sharp stop 
were arrived at Threadminster. 


you 


The 


hangers-on. 


guests at Threadminster were 
The Boxboroughs were as- 
scending the social ladder. but they were 
forced to gild the rounds. Within the 
week Mrs. Boxborough had subscribed 
to Lady Wallace’s fads: Mr. Boxborough 
bought the racing stud of the much- 
complicated-in-affairs Enderly. The gen- 
uine member of the memorable house 
party was Mrs. Josiah Hawkins. If fa- 
vor she sought, it could not have been 
of a financial nature, she being quite 
able “to buy out Seaton House and the 
whole county,” according to Herbert. If 
social distinction were her goal. why seek 
it among the Boxboroughs ? 

Mrs. 3oxborough smiled at me benign 
ly during dinner, and several times tried 
to take advantage of pauses in the con- 
versation to address me with. “ My son 
Herbert tells me” I dodged her be- 
hind the jungle of ferns and flowers in 


—but 
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the centre of the table as long as I could. 
The crisis, however, came. “ My son tells 
me you are writing a new book, Mr. Pren- 
dergast. It’s very stupid of me not to 
have read your works. Where can your 
stories be found ?” 

“American stories are delightful,” 
broke in Lady Wallace. “ They are so 
In the States you are 
masters of the short story. It is charac- 
teristic of your country—a lot told in a 


quick in action. 


flashing and—and 

nodded Enderly. 
friend of mine who edits the —— Maga- 
American 
stories; the authors want so much for 
them.” 


few moments 
Expensive,” 


zine tells me he ean’t buy 


[ joined the conversation, congratula- 
ting myself that the current had safely 
turned. Indeed, I made hard for a new 
inlet, when Mrs. Boxborough drew my 
wretched skiff back into the stream. 

*“ What do you eall your new story?” 

Feeling the most absolute of impostors, 
[ raised my wineglass on a level with 
my eyes and looked into the clear amber 
of the wine, as though I might read there 
a solution to my ridiculous situation. 

“Teall it A Monstrous Mood.” Glan- 
cing over the glass-top, I looked straight 
into Mrs. Hawkins’s eyes. Exquisite col- 
or rose from the line of her chin to her 
She smiled as the last letter left 
my lips. 


hair. 


“Swinburne!” lifting her delicate 
brows a little. 


I laughed. 


realize it.” 


“You are right! T didn’t 

“Clever name, isn’t it?” cried Herbert. 
“T told Basil I didn’t see how he 
contrived it.” 

“Te didn’t!” said Mrs. 

“Oh, I sav! It’s just as good to quote 
at times,” returned the boy, loyally. 

“Tt’s often far better, depending on 
one’s self and the author quoted,” T said, 
meekly. 

“We are quite willing to hear Mr. 
Prendergast as the author in this case,” 
said Mrs. Hawkins, “if he will read us 
‘ Monstrous Mood.” 

“Tt is not yet all written, 


ever 


Hawkins. 


T grew cold. 
unfortunately.” 

‘You will write it at Seaton House,” 
said Mrs. Chrichton. “ Fancy the honor to 
the place, Mr. Boxborough, a great novel, 
composed under your roof!” 


MAGAZINE. 


a appreciate the honor;” the retir 
tradesman bowed solemnly. 

I caught Boxborough junior’s eye. 
told you the Pater was fond of litera) 
people,” he said. 

“1 like your name,” mused Mrs. Ha 
kins. “A Monstrous Mood—it is su: 
gestive, very; full of color. I am cur 
ous about it; it charms me. It mig! 
be anything, psychological or—” 

“A study in crime,” 
derly. 

“No,” continued the American; “ | 
don’t believe Mr. Prendergast would fin 
crime to his taste. I like the name; it’ 
subtle,” and she mused over it. 

As she made an entity of this nothing 
ness it was too much to bear. 

“Ts it crime, Prendergast ?” 
Enderly. 

My hostess lifted up her stout bejew- 
elled hands beseechingly. “ Not crim: 
please! Really, do you know, I hav 
grown so nervous since we have been at 
Seaton House—what with electric alarms 
at the windows and the traditional ghost 
on the terrace—that if I knew there was 
a story of crime and murder bein’ actual 
ly plotted under my roof, goin’ on, as it 
were, in the drawin’- room, I couldn't 
sleep a wink!” 


suggested 


pushed 


Mrs. Boxborough. “It 
least—that is—the plot 


reassured 
isn’t crime—at 
isn’t criminal.” 

“ Really! that’s mysterious,” at once 
smiled Mrs. Wallace. “ At least the plot. 
What else is there to be criminal, if not 
the plot?” 

“The name,” said Mrs. Hawkins. “ It 
is full of mystery, to begin with; it’s 
plagiarism, a great crime in itself.” 

“Tt occurs to me that it would be per- 
feetly delightful if you would read us 
something aloud,” suggested Mrs. Chrich- 
ton. 

“Something short,” kindly interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Enderly, “ that could be finished 
in one séance.” 

“ Or,” said Mrs. Hawkins, “ better still, 
tell us the plot of A Monstrous Mood 
when you join us in the drawing-room.” 

She held back the tapestries to pass 
from dining-room to drawing-room, and 
disappeared, white and dazzling. The 
heavy folds opened to lét her through, 
then swung in place, a d --")_ he- 
tween us, and all of me, 


q 
\ 4 


A NOVEI 


& 
=. 
< 
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he t na ked 
und pped e convives 
went 

Mrs. Il asked, with 
ndecent ] 

v little Seot 
‘ ‘ h ehai 
wore I] curled with 
the rl Phu | ur quest 
ult you | unknown, Prendergast! 
Why, 1 cle elloy Mrs Josiah 
Hawkins Clubfoot Ranch Pexas 
Her in rve as reported, and I 
don’t expect ther are as manyv negatives 

mv othe professional beauty on sale 
is there ( s sume stunning Amer 
con 

I se looked at him, and turned 
to the elder Boxborough * Where is Mr. 


We 


don't re Prendergast, but we 
hy pe tor hie best" 
if ‘ ‘om in?” 
“Only charitv! He's 1d!” 


eur; his 
hated 


I smiled sicklily back at the 


a relief that I 


news Was so Curious 


him less for a 
Phen the 


info a eo 


the fatal: 


senior Boxborough and IT fell 


under 
nd cursed spell of A Monstrous 


iversation, and at once 


drifted past all 
Ilawkins sat rather 
screen between 


W. She 


hand 


and thy ereeted 


me: | felt an outstretched and a 


weleome not expressed, 

‘Please tell me something of your 
work.” 

Phen | ed meres 

‘You don't like to talk of your writ- 
ng, that’s clear!” 

‘OF anything rather! 

‘In which case | hope vou are a person 
f more than one book; for when a man 


refuses to ride his own hobby he is usual- 


cward it all 


“Do me the 


been 


mounts. 


justice, please, to believe 
willy-nilly, to 


hobby all around the hearth 


pranee my 
ru 

She laughed “Yes, we were rather 
exhausting, [ confess, but we always sup- 


e that the erent 


| like to be absorbing.” 


left A Vonsfrous M 


nd then we 


MONTIILY 


MAGAZINE. 


arranged thre “Win 


mivselt admirably. Llere in th 
splendid old study, lined with books aboy 
the wainscoting-—here, confronted by 


table whe reon been placed ey 
which an honest author 
could sigh 
| ks 


pelelis 


pads, reams of paper, blar 
stubs, stvlograph 
and rubbers 

Muse. Once | 


thoroughly enjoyed it as a gentlemas 


pens, quills, 


knives, Was 


tind and woo my cou 


have 


of leisure, but now everything reproached 


an aimless reverie, This 


Was a work 
shop, and to the workman its sole pos 
sessor trade and tools were enigmas. | 


felt myself to be either an impostor or a 
fool: 


heen 


and then my thoughts, whieh IT had 


holding back with a stern hand, 
broke loose and swung as a_ branch 


the shook 
the light, finally 
And the atmosphere in 


suddenly set free into sun, 


and vibrated gently in 


re sting again. 


yx rmitted all of myself to repose 

was the ‘test T had ever known. 
Thinking thus of Mrs. IHlawkins, I felt 

unwilling to be either an im 

fool! 

I sprang up fiercely ; 


W hich 


strangely 
postor or a 
took a pad and a 


sharpened peneil. These implements had 


been aids to fame and fortune before; 
they should be my aids now. On the 
page T wrote: “ A Monstrous Mood. Sea 
ton Tlouse, November 17. A novel, by 


Chapter I. 
A knock came ringing against my door, 


Basil Prendergast. 


and Ende rly’s voice replied to irrita- 


ted response : 
“Too early for labor. Play a_ little 
first. Just a hand or two.” 


“Sorry. Never break in on my even 
ings.” 


Thus the 
cause of his literary fad, was delivered 


American millionaire, be- 
from the little game of Enderly. 

The following day T found myself the 
lion of the tea table. J innocently sought 
the drawing-room late in the afternoon. 
The buzzing chorus of voices 
hushed as I entered. 

Mrs. Boxborough 
he r lion by 


feminine 


Was present to lead 
his chain. 
vou to Mrs. Melton, 
She has heard so 
much of vou, Mr. Prendergast.” 

Mrs. Melton, leaf of the 


county tree, with a 


must present 


the wife of the Bishop. 


tip - topest 


social greeted me 


smile of fulsome adulation. 


Boxborough lad 
Hawkins 
Again Enderly’s horrid snarl: 
Mood. 
In the drawing-ro« 
ports to ne, 
near the fire, hold eee 
that I 1 


DAZZLING 


AND 


= 
x 
= 


SHE 


OTR \ 
Ser Pact 54) 
HITE 
| 


MON 


do 
yvour 


tell 
Teli 


/ 
| eure le 
\ You \ Mau 
|? hen ¢ 
‘ | | pos 
british 
‘ | ursed 
‘ ‘ ‘ he vreat 
Sou had pourec 
‘ | ! 
ule t be possible vou 
‘ It must be 
| hie ‘ il 
have vou written? 
I 1 from a desperate reply by 


Beatrice. 

| | Maude Megeyv, Mr. Pren 
Mrs. Boxbor ugh: she has 
\! is Megev produced a brown leather 
under | “ Mrs. 
Boxborough Is 1 uare writing such 
charmil Mr. Prendergast,” 
rec, ond | dare Say vou 
wld 3 mind to put a quotation from 

t my book of distinguished authors 
ar ( \lrs Melton who had sheered 
tT. lurched int e tea table, as T sup 
posed from certain elinking sounds and 
© little crashes And the tea table was 
directly behind us, as was a low delicious 
laugh that severed the ugly web of night 


a charmed rd 


u bring Miss Megeyv and the 


PHLY MAGAZINE. 


voung Por sorne 


Mr 


surrounded Mrs. Tlawkins. 


‘Let me 


see the book. delight 
ful, Miss Megev: what spirituel e 
lection es, that is for Mrs. Mel 


please; two lumps and milk): 


White SNS) th 


Before he is utset dazzl 
Iver Behind the gleaming rray 
| neh a west wind he red last lied 
edoand fell upon her hair and han 
Shi pal no her « 
t pleture, to which he 
al eri Seaton dra 
nicl the ithered people the shad 
dowagers footman placed 


ighted candelabrum. 
ns laid the book in 


hie r lap, 


silver dish of Sweets in both 


lel it 


and let » rack 


up tome. “ Busy yvourselt 


my brains for 


a quotation trom A MMonsfrous Wood.” 

I did not remark her words’ signifi 
eance, The pure lines of her face as she 
raised it, her charming figure, charmed 


ine to the 
‘You 


fathom, po rhaps, 


ultermost, 
the 
Mr. 


me to write 
Miss Megey 


mode st.” 


will allow quo 


Pre 


ist Is 


very 


Knglish girls, with cups of tea and 


sandwiches, forgot the man of distinetion 


in the beautiful Ame rican woman all 
Save Miss \Megev, who ventured, “ But 
the author's choice don't vou know is 


always so indicative 
Mrs. 


from the 


gold 


at her belt, wrote 


Hawkins, taking a pencil 


charms rapid 


lv for a few moments. 

claim a right to approve.” put 
out an cager hand. Mrs. Hawkins shut 
the book. 

“On the contrary, you are not to see 
at all!” 

“In which case 1 will not sign my 


name.” 

“Oh,” begged the mystified autograph- 
hunter, “then T shall not even have the 
autograph!” 


Seaton sinee the reign of 


Threadminster had never seen so brilliant 


HARPERS 
“Tow ua debt of gratituc 
many. Let me tell you h Prendergast ” 
be have been always \ 
the ‘ vexed to miss 
| tell him we 
ul ! | WI ily haneyv, 
had the tir The W here is 
| We keep it.” she said, quotation trom . 
one trom Break of a Thousa 
I protested ng. OF ¢ se vou must have one 
‘True greatn modest. And from A Mor Mood.” 
od d these laurels 
“Tam full of et, but did not 
te 7 ke or 7 
lft: 
hand, 
vith); 
—_ 
by Mrs. Boxborough, advanced. | was {i 
marish thing 
‘Won't 
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Heaven ki = I say 
1 It ! 


\lan Pre rie had been 
R After « re 
a ersonal re 


! e, and jomed the 

cl ne group, hich Lady Badmin 
st d Mrs. Me ere the es 

Ise y n should end for me 

to-1 uld take 

ind tell | he truth, and then go: or 

Ion ght g without telling anvthing 

sudden summons London nd—Mrs. 

Hawkins’ groaned in spirit. I 

thought ot le r.. noth ne of thieht, or even 

contessior my villans is. possible. 

Ag I threw 1 determination in the 


feeth of my dilemma: / rire 


Re-enter ng later by the | brary door, 
[ found all the guests departed, and the 
tea-room occupied hy the house party 


and our hosts 


Mrs. Boxbor ugh grasped my arm with 


the air of a personal conductor of the 
“We've been makin’ a charmin’ 
pla 
Iobu und vou, of course, Pren 

ke t Ender! ‘You are to 
read us the advance chapters of A Mon 
/ | lay hext 

| rn have never read 
lov nl lear do it.” 

Box u uy * Perhaps 
I] She’s got 
lik 

Said Enderly, from | ( r Mrs. 
I] | Vou even 
hun ! reads 1 word of 


icking 


us nod 


that nobody will 


MAGAZINE, 


‘isen trom her e] a 


dre ss, that seen 


moved ; 
and thus rr 


She flashed a look at him, a 


didh 


iarled the little man, 


hink vou take the bet! 

Bas | eried Llerhe rt. “if 
vere the sort you used to be, vou'd hav 


doubled him! Why, vou re 


quite a te. 
You see, it 
arti said, apol 
“Tl give 
Basil, Enderly.” 

IL told Herbert kindly to leave the mat 
ter alone, 


Don’t be afraid,” said Enderly. 
hetting against Prendergast. If he 
doesn't care te take me, very well.” 

“T wish you would accept the wager 


as Mr. Knderly has made 
Hawkins. 


said 


Mrs 


I turned on my heel and stared at he # 


‘You do?” 


“Yes. It amuses me.” She went to 
the writing-tabl and wrote out a little 


form, Enderly and Boxborough 
ver her. “Is that right?” 

“Yes. A hundred pounds that no om 
reads the opening chapter ef A Mon 
strous Mood afternoon at 
half 
written,’ 

Why had Mrs. Hawkins wished me to 
bet with Enderly fall into 


his trap, or hecause she believed in me ¢ 


leaning 


hext Friday 


past four o’elock, for 


none will be 


To see me 
The last possibility sent 
If she did, 
Knderly at 


room. 


a glow through 
me, 


it should not be in vain! 


was my heels, and followed 
me into my 
“ Now,” T snarled (feeling in his pres 


ence of a like eurrish breed). “ what does 


vour threatlike wager mean?” 
“T've no idea! Deviltry, I expect. 


Didn't mean anvthine.” 
“Tt had a 
Not that I eare a 


opinion may 


real sound, however, 


farthing what your 
of my capacity, or what 


your game may be, either, for that mat- 


“JT don’t 
dear man! 


think you’re ineapable, my 
To write, one should have a 


a line of 1 Wonstrous Mood nex 
lav afternoon, for if will not he 
f Badminster’ 1 the Wriothley *T will not take your bet.” 
Wriothleys topped the way. Mrs. Hawkins hd 
She shook out hr 
to hold the light in its 4 . 
from behind the tabl 
Kiely, 
from Karl to Curate, [ was slinking away, then at me. 
when eard) Mrs. Melton’s cold, “No,” 
( e to Lady Badminster: “ J ha t 
/ P past is al Neaton 
/ Bis rust 
. . Tha rly 
I 
| 
V 
1 
! 
| 
t 
| 
1 
t 
| 
ut | 
ol; red t hin 
“Just that.” his hd 
off his words. “I mean iii 7 1 


A MONSTROUS MOOD. 


and a 
Dig 


and 


Keep 
and. late 


oor; mumble and shun society 


that’s my idea of an author. No doubt 


lavman conception, and stupid enough! 


far you haven't come up to my con 


ition of a lite rary ge ntleman. It seem 


a chance to turn an honest penny,” 


went on, “and IT’ve no 


pangs of 


nscience looking forward the 
game’s worth all 


other 
Oh, I say, 
habit with vour eyes. 


nls; your 
our shot. you've got an awful 
It’s your Western 
‘chip on the shoulder” attitude, 
hi 

the ribs—* 1 mean 
Indifferent to 
tion, he continued with his horrid ramble: 
“Tt’s clear You can't 


richest game in the county and write a 


expect. 
1 mean to say gave me a disgusting 


Mrs. 


xelama 


ocular in 


Hawkins.” 


as light! bag the 


novel in ten days’ time. Love or Fame, 


ind you're too commonplace not to sacri 
the last. Cool 
blood!” Ile waved me back with his 
cigar. “I’m inclined to think yowll kee p 
I’ve 


understand ¢” 


Come, come! your 


the lady, and that’s why risked 
1 hundred. Do Ile 
thrust his hands into the pockets of h* 
laughed at 
“You haven” 
humor, but 


With Bor 


vou’re ai vour bes 


vou 
sack-eoat, and me under 
scrubby mustache. 
American sense of 
way you're amusin’. 
pére et fils, 
dazzled the poor old duffer. 
letters in our very midst!’ (7 
Here 
preferred, on the whole, t 
the room hurriedly. 

Of the ten subsequer on 
House there is much t 
no doubt, 


saving). Faney!” 


aid, 

prett this 
when is be 
obsolete, t? 
there are things, t« ‘an sav 
better than the h’ m Park 
is full of possible deer run 
there; lawns vel: iture of a 


years ik 


very 
practical age, 


coming and 


thousand to oak, 
from yvew to vy and drive; 
to golf all thr tv; to take 
this best of F 
the 
leave the out- 
light; to find, 
ed rooms, 


ginning ¢ 
fresh ea ornings: to 
v in the twi- 
es and light- 
ner holds a 


treasure of a share all this 


delight with a friend, ith a Wwolhan, 


Ire this 


Tc) 


Norman 


vorth 
Ball: 


and there is an 


whose refrain runs: 


e monsieuy Sou. 


st triste q vouls vous 


said that I was getting 
poorer, 
lative 


» my condition had no super- 


was adding to my woes the 


pleasing burden of debt. 


W he alone 


the night, 


in my splendid library f 


shut in to woo the Mv 


was sad to ce spair. 


inspired met 


(rrand passié 
to rpieces, 
for the cause ot ar 


in as | 


In Vain 
in love hae 
possible to be—at 


that I 


hich 


empl ved al! 
Knderly tl 
might have po 


might 


POOVES, 
bald, gazed 
wht failed—I 
If A Monstrous 
ripped me; it con- 
| had ho power, | 
ud devoted fate. 
iearest station, and wired 
in New York as 
.e; wire me tive hundred dol- 


Then I 


have 


at moon 


to my 

follows: 

e written.” rode back 
on Touse. 

the 
e of the library table, his dogs elamor- 

. around him. 
“Well, old man,” he 


you up to the rest more than enough; we 


Boxborough sitting on 


said, “ lve given 


must see a lot of one another and have 


some good hobnobs before 


when,” 


“ 


you go 


he said, with kind appreciation, 


you get over this strain.” 

“T want to have a good talk with you, 
Boxborough,” 
vou? 


been 


I said, seriously. 
To whom do you think I’ve 


talking this half hour!” He was 


swinging his leggined leg, letting his pup- 


pies maul his gloves, loose hanging from 
his hands, as he slapped their muzzles 
“Mrs. Hawkins. She’s a 
ner, a perfect stunner, Basil. Gad! will 
vou believe it?—I talked to her for the 
first to-day; as a rule, I sit and look and 
listen like a dummy, but just now it was 
dead easvy—I talked about you.” 
“Vou did?” 


He nodde d. 


knew I found 


gently. stun 


“And the first thing 
I'd been goin’ on a blue 
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ite | ( she is 
here h tl color in 

hie el | 
Vou saving, 

() flu I was rm 
| thou ur old 
| | 1 nel 
in 
| ind 

en 


1 1 then | 

juick | i\ 

} lau t where | is 

ul but prompted up 

1, lal nd | led ahead with 
a ( tiie nie 

Vin I] our interviews 

ie onee rete ed to 

the s M 

I] ns 4a led me it the 

us tor t luncheon shi Was 

tbsent: and om nly hope la finally in 

tl how between ft ind four, when I 

might | e the wood ehanee to wavlay 

her for a moment and pour forth the sé 


eret of my pertidy, my penury, and 


‘Coward the rest of the household 


the moodiness 


luded them successfully. No 
eable ( its message across the ce 
Peel r way. 


of the appointed time 


Pace is toward a headsman’s 
blade, and in an anteroom off the grand 
ts Lited Fate 

Ip and down, to and fro, T paced, un- 
til four shattered its silver from a hid- 
den eloek in the hall. | shivered, paced 


hour’s 
| the dreadful quarter. Then 
still and liste ned to 


another hundred steps, and on the 
heels follows 


| stood the re- 


lentless elock. Gowns rustled through 
the halls, footsteps hither and thither 
echoed from one sole direction the 


torture—the library threshold. 


When it 


lacked a few minutes to the 
half hour Mrs. Hawkins eame swiftly 
down the stairs. Whether she saw me 


ealled to her I forget: at 
franchised the door-sill 
At her apparition 


xv whether I 
all events 


stood before me. 


shi 


ideas all changed eolor. The words 


from my soul to my lips, the 


MONTHLY 


mv" 


MAGAZINE, 


hts that beat the blood in 


thoug mv te 
ples, were all for her, for her; no cou 
fusion, ne shame; one thing alone stirre: 


‘You made t] 


She put out her hand. 


wager for me, Mr. Prendergast, didh 
You refused Mr. Enderly. 
sted. As you are my triend, give 
mv Wav a littl long r.” r usual 
is strangely disturbed. Wy 
give me my way?” 
| said. She deepened 


as a buttertly in the su 


Phev are calling to us I 
is coming this way.” 

have 
said, des}. rately, 
you how very ill I 
vou; havent written A 
Wood; Fnderly 
pounds.” 

“No,” she said; “ oh 


followed by his 


tried to see you all 
‘to tell you—to 
tourneved 
Monsh 


hundr 


have 


has won 
no!” 
Boxborough, everlast 
ing puppies, pattered through the hall o 
Mrs. 
her 
a little 
per, Which shook in her hand. 
Wonstrous Mood!’ 
“Tt has had a 
You will read it 
without word = of 


to our hiding-place. Hawkins, with 
shoulder, cam 


roll of pa 


a quick look over 


nearer to me, holding 


laughe ( 
fatal 


for me without 


she 


softly. 
sy ll. 


remark, 


strange, 


explanation 
You have promised!” 


Overmastered by her in this hurried 
iustant she was bright with subtle fire, 
and more adorable than ever—I took the 


What 


she asked ot 
Across the 


paper she held out. 


! did not know or care. 


me 

horrid moment’s gulf she extended her 
lovely hand. T bent and kissed it, my) 
heart op my lips. 


“ Prendergast!” eried Herbert, “ T hav 
found vou out, shakin’ in a corner hk 
a little girl at private theatrieals! Oh, 1 
vowre cheerin’ him up, Mrs. Haw 


kins! Bring 


him in; they’re clamorin’ 
for the fray.” 

Mrs. Hawkins joined Boxborough; | 
followed her, to be wavlaid in the hall 
by a footman, vho led me on to a messen 
ver. In return for my signature, hastily 
scrawled on half a dozen books and ona 
paper or the official delivered to me 
a draft on the Bank of England for one 
In consequence of this 


two, 


hundred pounds. 
delav T entered .he drawing-room shock 
I had danced—if one could 
gyrations of the past 


ingly late. 


eall buffoon 


my 
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ek dancing—but I could now pay the 
idler. I> was with uplifted 
fingers imposing silence, and a gentle 
I took the place by the table 
hich my hostess indicated, and brushed 
audience with one look, that passed 
Mrs. Hawkins and there lingered. She 
rood at the end of the circle, in the em- 
asure of a French window; it framed 
r tall figure; the tapestries fell on either 
le, and close-clinging vines tapped their 
aves against the panes without. Then 
read the opening of the novel, a work 
art and genius, acknowledged to be 
ne of the subtlest romances of our time. 
After the first few the power 
* the story held us absolutely. Reader, 
uthor, wager, lost or won, all were for- 
rotten; and when in the last words my 
oice fell to silence, it silence 
‘olonged, in which moved or 


greet ed 


‘*Sh!” 


pages 


no one 
poke. 

I looked at the woman in the clinging 
Ilumanly lovely, desirable 
s she was, it was the soul before which 
| veiled my eyes. Behind her the case- 
ent opened on to the terrace and the 
paths leading to the park. In the clear- 
ess of the twilight atmosphere every tree 
ranch, every vine and bush, stood out 
vith distinetness; the whole country was 
uffused by the after-warmth of a brill- 
ant sun. This I drank in, spellbound 
by the words of the woman, whose eyes 
were dark and profound with the thought 
and emotion she had felt and expressed. 
Against her soft dress her heart beat 
quick and fast. I saw her eateh her 
breath and her lips part and tremble; 
it was as though the soul, set free, let 
loose for a brief space, had been sudden- 
ly caught again into captivity and was 
beating against the bars. She bent her 
head in her entrancing, characteristic way 
me. The tears were on her 


hite dress. 


towards 
evelids. 

Then I was conscious of buzzing, ex- 
cited voices. How long they had been 
crying praise I cannot say; it was coupled 
with my name, and the heart of feminine 
enthusiasm and manly appreciation was 
mine during the few moments that it took 
my soul to come back to my body. 

Enderly actually smiled; no uplifting 
of the mustache: “ You’ve won, by Jove, 
and I pay without a quiver. You’re a 
genius, Prendergast !” 
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For God's sake 


—I waved them back, and struggled as 


I found my voice. 


in the sea for breath, and force to move 
arms and limbs and out — “ for 
God’s sake, not another word! It is not 
my story; I did not write one sentence; 
I never wrote a line in my life.” They 
did fall away and back, staring. 

“What?” said Enderly, and he giggled 
like a girl. “You didn’t ?” 

I ignored him. * The whole thing start- 
ed in a miserable joke that I played on 
Herbert when I met him in London. I 
told him I was writing a novel, and he 
took it in such earnest that I let the game 
carry me on until it was hard to retract. 
Write a novel! Why, I can scarcely write 
a letter; I can’t write a word of original 
matter. ‘The wager is yours, Enderly.” 

“No,” said Herbert, and there was a 
pain in his voice that hurt me to hear: 
“| think it’s Prendergast’s.” He drew a 
paper from his pocket and read the terms 
of the wager: “‘ That no one reads thi 
Monstrous Mood,’ 
The author’s name isn’t stipulated, and 
the chapter has been read.” 

“ That,” said Enderly, in a voice shak- 
ing with passion, “is not my idea of 
fair play. Moreover ”—he straightened 
himself and shot his ugly glance around. 
“Who is there who could have written 
what. we have just listened to?” 

Mrs. Hawkins turned from the window 
by which she stood. “I wrote it,” she 
said, quietly, “such as it is, and I think 
the wager is fairly Mr. Prendergast’s.” 

I took from my pocket the draft 
for one hundred pounds. “T thank you 
deeply,” I said. “It is of course impos- 


strike 


opening chapter of A 


sible for me to accept; the wager is En- 


derly’s fairly. I did not write the story, 
and when I made my bet I intended to 
try, and wagered with that idea.” 

“ The wager is insignificant,” said Lady 
Wallace, who was frankly in tears. “ We 
have assisted at a premié¢re unequalled. 
T envy vou from my soul, Mrs. Hawkins; 
you must let me kiss you.” 

Mrs. Hawkins was lost to sight for a 
few moments, the ladies Boxborough and 
Chrichton following close in this suit of 
hearts. 

Upon the American woman descended 
the mantle never fitted to my shoulders. 
The garb fell from me; publie favor 
drifted away; I stood alone; but my part 
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as not yet plaved out. 1 looked at my 


‘Ll am taking the six-o’clock train to 
London; can I speak to you all a mo- 


They turned to me, guests and hosts, 
and I told my story out. I hope I did 
spare myself. I do not think I did. 


In a few moments’ space ] changed be- 
fore their eves from the talented creative 
genius, the envied possessor of twenty 
thousand a year, to a pauper without 
talent, a guest who had repaid hospi- 
tal vith hes 


When I ceased I scarcely saw my lis 
teners’ taces. I thought of but one. To 


lacken mysélf in her presence was bit- 


terer thar death. 

‘Gad!" said Enderly. “ By Jove, Pren- 
dergast, I was a fool to tell you you were 
not amusin’! Why, you're a farce, a 

elodrama, complete in all parts. Why 
vrite A Monstrous Mood ?—you've live d 
t. mv dear chap.” 


With a genuineness that was good to 
hear, Herbert Boxborough said, “ Anoth- 
er word like that, Enderly, and I shall 
ask vou to withdraw, even if vou are my 
euest.” 


‘T ean do so almost without regret, 


said the little man. “ The reign of the 
Boxboroughs is bad for my morals and 
anners.” 

‘It has not,” said Lady Wallace, “ hurt 
vour purse, however, which will console 
ou. 


I turned my eyes despe rately in the 
reetion of Mrs. Hawkins, who still stood 
hy the window, her hand on the lateh of 
he door, and it was as though the angel 
he gates of Paradise had let fall 
his sword of flame and held out instead a 
pardoning wand. The elosing doors of 
Aidenn swung. I felt a rushing joy as I 
looked at the woman who had heard my 
hlighting story and who now bent upon 
me her beautiful eves. 

Mrs. Hawkins opened the French win- 
dow, stepped out on to the terrace, and 
disappeared. 

“ Prendergast,” said Herbert, “look at 
this!” He drew from his pocket a slip 
eut from a New York newspaper. I took 
it from him, and read a clipping from 
it—a spiey account of my failure, with 


amusing speculations as to how poverty 


and hard work would sit on my unac 
customed shoulders. I looked from Bo; 
borough father to Boxborough mothe) 
The kindly faces, though § distinet] 
pained, were unchanged in welcome. 

“ The paper was sent to Mrs. Hawki: 
from New York a few days after you 
came, Basil, and she asked me if it cou] 
be true. As the time went on and Vo 
said nothing, we both decided to Walt 
‘Ile has some good reason,’ she said 
‘I expect.” You see, we believed ii 
vou.” 

I put out my hand to take his, a 
grasped one of his mother’s and one ot 
his own. 

“ De vou think,” the elder Boxbor 
ough said, warmly, “ that we would judg 
you, Mr. Prendergast, by one mood, even 
if it were monstrous You’ve been my 
boy’s friend for years.” 

We were shaking hands desperately. 

“ You see” (Mrs. Boxborough was hali 
in tears), “I’ve quite grown to love you 
since you’ve been stayin’ with us, but | 
fancied you so very clever that I was 
a bit afraid of you. But now,” said 
the dear old creature —“now that | 
know you're not clever, we'll be great 
friends.” 

Ilerbert’s joy was unfeigned. He 
slapped me on the back and laughed ner 
vously. “ Why, I thought I’d lost you in 
that artistic set of long-haired chaps. 
What in Heaven’s name made you think 
vou could write, Prendergast? There 
isn’t a drop of literary blood in your 
veins, old man.” The wholesome awe 
with which I had inspired him of late 
disappeared; he was the verdant, fear- 
less Herbert, and he elaimed in a twink- 
ling his Prendergast of old. 

I got slowly and surely away from 
them all, turning ever in the direction 
of the French window, through which I 
passed at last and out of Seaton House. 

At the extreme end of the yew alley 
was the white figure of a woman moving 
swiftly toward the paling glory of the red 
evening sun. She was fleeing us—and 
the shadow of A Monstrous Mood, and— 
lest she should at last elude me and dis- 
appear in the enveloping light, spirited 
to a mysterious country, part of whose 
charm and beauty she seemed to be— 
I bent toward her my eager way. 


The Romance of the Koh-i-noor 


BY A. SARATH 


IF the history of India be written in 

tears, the history of the Koh-i-noor is 

written in blood. Ancient dynasties 

ave vanished and mighty empires have 

’ illen in the long struggle to possess 
his gem of gems; sons have risen against 
heir fathers, and fathers have exter- 
inated their own progeny, in its capture 

r defence. For this treasure has ever 
een deemed in popular opinion to be 
he insignia of India’s empire, and its 
wossession the most indefeasible guaran- 

e of her sovereignty. This fact alone 
enders the history of the Koh-i-noor a 

atter of paramount importance to Eng- 

shmen, and of unique interest, perhaps, 
the whole civilized world, especially 
view of the fact that, by command of 
King Edward VII., the famous jewel is 
to be set in the crown whieh Queen 
Alexandra will wear at the coming 
oronation. 

The history of the Koh-i-noor les 
buried deep in the past, when poets sang 
if gods and heroes, and bards and min- 
strels told the tale of warriors bold and 
ladies fair. It is written that about 1500 
n.c. India was deluged in blood by the 
struggles of two rival dynasties who 
fought for her sovereignty. The gods 
themselves, it was alleged, fought on one 
side or the other—possibly as a pretext 
for settling their own personal jealousies 

and the fortunes of war wavered from 
side to side for several generations. It 
was also alleged that one of the heroes 
n the strife, named Karna. possessed a 
stone of brilliant lustre which was given 
to him by one of the superior gods on 
his side as a pledge of his protection. 
Unfortunately, it is related, Karna lost 
the favor of the god by some misdeed, 
and was killed in battle by the chief war- 
rior on the other side, who, according to 
the custom of the age, forthwith despoil- 
ed his vietim of his armor and parapher- 
ualia, and thus came into possession of 
the precious gem. The victor then slew 
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all his opponents, and at last enthroned 
himself as the superior ruler of India. 

The gem remained in India with the 
successors in that dynasty. From that 
time its history sinks into the deepest 
obseurity. This fact, however, seems ad- 
mitted, that after passing through vari- 
ous vicissitudes it came into the posses- 
sion of the powerful Rajput dynasty of 
Malwa. There it remained till 1304 a.p., 
when Alla-ud-din, the most powerful pre- 
Moghul Moslem Emperor of Delhi, sub- 
dued the Raja of Malwa in his conquest 
of India, and wrested the gem from his 
possession. But on the assassination of 
Alla - ud - din his empire fell into deeay, 
and after a doubtful struggle the Hindu 
Rajas of Agra threw off the Moslem 
yoke and obtained possession of the gem. 

Theirs was equally a short tenure. 
Early in the sixteenth century Baber, 
the sixth in descent from the great Tam- 
erlane, invaded India and set up the 
Moghul Empire at Delhi. While he was 
vanquishing the impotent ruler of that 
city, his son, Humayan, defeated the 
Raja of Agra in 1526, and took possession 
of the gem in his father’s name. Thus 
it came to pass that simultaneously with 
the setting up of their dynasty, the Mo- 
ghul Emperors of Delhi, the most power- 
ful rulers of India before the advent 
of the British, obtained possession of the 
gem that was to them at once insignia 
and credential. 

The gem remained in the possession of 
the Moghul emperors for two centuries 
—just so long as their power was in the 
ascendency. So far ifs descent had been 
traced in a line of blood. So far the old 
Hindu curse, that whosoever diverted it 
from the possession of the ancient House 
of Vikramaditya, the greatest Hindu ruler 
of antiquity, should die a miserable death, 
had been fulfilled—as a mere coincidence 
or otherwise. The great Alla-ud-din, the 
first usurper, died poisoned by his favor- 
ite general, Kafur, whom he had raised 
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lost 


and 


kingdom and fled from India, 


avery. 


as thus, perchance, freed from the curse. 
Ilis son, Akbar the Great, the real found 
‘ ( the Moghul dynasty, and for a 

nie tolerant and enlightened ruler 

ho sat his throne with a Moslem 
mullah at his right hand, a Hindu brah- 
min at his left, and a Christian Jesuit 
hetore him—fell by his own hand in a 


iarkable manner. 

Akbar’s and 
was deposed by his 
and died 


Jahan, CONSE 


Je- 


own son, Shah 


eldest son 


successor, 


Hangir, 


than, the palace donjon. 


us of his guilt, lived 


mn 


n terror of his life, and as he had treat- 
ed his father, so also was he deposed, 
blinded, and kept in long captivity by 
his son Aurungzebe, and finally assassi- 


nated by him in prison. 
the parricide the 
murderer of his four brothers, lived forty- 


Aurungzebe, 


nine years in perpetual torment. It was 
o mere fear of assassination that rent 
his heart. It was the terror of a guilty 


conscience that pursued him night and 


day, and made his life a hell upon earth. 
When his end was drawing near, he, the 
most powerful of the Moghul emperors, 


ted by his soldiery and forsaken 
by his friends. Nor this all. In 
midst of that se thing mass of treach- 
ery and his 


was 


conspiracy, caused by own 


cruel there was one whom he had trust- 
ed implieity—his favorite son, Murad. 
That barren heart, devoid of all human 


concentrated a frenzied, 
this child of 

that consolation 
at the instigation of his 
urad raised the standard of revolt 

his father. When Aurungzebe 
he himself from his 
ken bed, swore a fearful oath, and 
sade one last effort. worthv of his bet- 


on his 
even 
was denied him; 
oes M 


ag isf his 


this, raised 


he ard 
| 


day Ss, 


eT not to regain the lost, at 
east to wreak his vengeance with un- 
mentionable barbarities. Then, spent by 
the blow, Aurungzebe sank—to rise no 
nore, 

There was little variation in the fate 
f his suceessors, For the next thirty 
vears a succession of emperors came to 
the throne, ruled for a day, and perished 
hy the assassin’s hand. At last a climax 
was reached in 1739, the culminating act 
n the tragedy of the history of India. 
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Nadir Shah, the ruler of Persia, h 
heard of the wealth of Ind. Ferdous 
the poet of his land, had sung of t] 


deeds 


of Mahmud, the first plunderer 
India. The invasion of Tamerlane, whi 
had devastated India, had been chro, 
icled by Persian historians with barbar 
embellishments. And Nadir Shah ha 
heard of the Peacock Throne of Delh 
the Koh-i-noor—the priceless gem of thi 
feeble emperors—and of a land flowing 
with milk and honey. He eame with 
mighty army, in its wake a rabble hord 
bent on pillage and massacre. 

The Emperor went out to 
meet and welcome his terrible visitor bh 
fore the walls of Delhi. By a earefully 
arranged plot among his nobles a misun 
derstanding was brought 


miserable 


about, a battle 
was fought, and the Emperor totally de- 
feated. Then, preferring to trust him 
self rather to the generosity of his con 
queror than to the fidelity of his subjects, 
he threw himself on the merey of the 
invader. Nadir Shah, with affected mag- 
nanimity, embraced his vietim and prom- 
ised him his friendship. 


Hle merely de- 
manded a tribute from the city for the 
support of his army. 

The plunder carried away by Nadir 
Shah from India has been variously es- 
timated. £90,- 


000,000, Peacock 


One account gives it at 
without ineluding the 
Throne and the Koh-i-noor. 

As regards the Koh -i- noor, however, 
one of the chief objects ot his raid, there 
was some difficulty. It was so valuable 
—being reckoned at “half the daily ex- 
pense of the entire world ”*—that the Del- 
hi Emperor always wore it on his person 
Now Nadir 
Shah, having come avowedly as a guest, 
and professing friendship for the impo- 
tent Emperor, affected to entertain scru- 
ples about robbing his person. 


—in this case on his turban. 


Ilow, then, was he to get at the gem, 
the chief object of his insatiable lust? 
With delicate craft he proposed a meet- 
ing outside the walls of Delhi as a final 
parting. It was a scene of splendor com- 
pared with which the “ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold” was as a glimmering street 
lamp to the noonday sun. The sovereigns 
met between their armies, embraced as 
beloved brothers, and swore eternal 
friendship. Then, as a pledge of their 


love, Nadir Shah proposed an exchange 
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turbans, even as the knights of old 


wont to exchange swords in token 


were 

comradeship. The miserable Emperor 
w saw the trick, but was powerless to 
rustrate it. With fortitude he 
ielded, and relinquished forever the 


ast insignia of his sovereignty. 


stole 


But Nadir Shah, great conqueror that 
fell a victim to the fatal curse 

hat still clung to the gem like some sub- 
After a few vears of enjoy- 


e Was, 


e poison. 
ent, he was assassinated in his tent by 
iis revolted soldiery. The Koh-i- noor 
issed with his throne to his grandson, 
Shah Rukh, who was himself captured 
of and held a 
risoner. captor repeatedly —tor- 
extort the gem, but with- 
At last Ahmed Shah, a former 
eutenant of Nadir, who had now made 
imself an independent ruler in Afghan- 
stan, came to the aid of Shah Rukh, re- 
tored him to his throne, and annexed 
he gem as the price of his assistance. 


his vassals close 


His 


him to 


one 


ured 


ut avail. 


It passed by descent to his grandson, 
Shah Zamaun, in 1793, who, however, 
eld it for only a brief period, notwith- 
standing his dream of a glorious invasion 
f India. Defeated in battle by his re- 
olted brother, Mohammed Shah, he fled 
life with the Koh-i-noor. Pur- 
ued from pillar to post, utterly exhaust- 
ed and broken in spirit, he accepted the 
ffer of his vassal, Mullah Aushik, and 
ame to his fort in the Jellalabad Val- 
ey. But the mullah was a traitor. He 
ept his sovereign in the castle donjon, 
nd sent a secret message to Mohammed 
Shah, who immediately sent a guard to 
him to Cabul. Shah Zamaun, 
ealizing the danger, contrived, just be- 
ore being led off, to scrape a small hole 
two stones in a dark corner 
f the donjon, and to hide in it the 
While he was still on his 
vay to Cabul, Mohammed heard that the 
em was not to be found; in deep rage 
ie sent a surgeon to blind his brother’s 
The surgeon met Shah Zamaun 
n the way to Cabul, threw him down 
forthwith upon the ground, and pierced 
his eyeballs with a lancet. 

Shah Zamaun remained a close prison- 
er at Cabul till his third brother, Shah 
Shujah, suecessfully against Mo- 
hammed, deposed him, liberated the cap- 
tive, Shah Zamaun, and retained the 


or his 


ring 


between 


precious gem. 


eves. 


rose 


OF 
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Neverthel ss, 
yet 


throne himself. the Koh-i- 
he did not Shah Za 
maun, though blinded, had guarded his 
secret those long vears in the vain hi pe 
that some day he would 
throne; and now, liberated 
and vet with less chance than ever of s 
the 


noe or obtain. 


regain his 


he Was 


as 


curing throne, refused to divalge 


the hiding-place of the all-precious gem. 


llow it ever came into the possession of 
Shah Shujah—for so it did in the end 

will never be known. Whether Zamaun 
vielded to such fraternal persuasion as 
the rack and thumb-screw, that the 
gem was accidentally found by the mul- 


or 


lah of the castle, still remains unknown. 
At all Shah Shujah did 
the gem, and by the irony of fate his lot 
was worse than that of his predecessors. 

Soon driven from his country by a re 
bellion, he about the Punjaub 
and Cashmere, a homeless wanderer. A 
small faithful band alone followed him. 
The perils and hardships he underwent 
are without a parallel in the romance of 
modern history. His heroic Queen re- 
fused to part from him, and followed him 
in all his wanderings, perhaps increasing 
his anxiety and peril. 

At last he 
nugger—as he fondly imagined. 
ruler of 


events, obtain 


roamed 


found an asylum at Sri- 

But the 
with the 
lust of the gem as soon as he saw it, and 


Cashn ere was seized 
violating all laws of hospitality, and even 
of sanctuary—laws that are divine and 
reign over all the East 
prisoned and endeavored to 
possess himself of his treasure. 

He was frustrated just in time. Ran- 
git Singh, the Sikh ruler of the Punjaub, 
was still dreaming of 


others in 


his guest 


a mighty empire. 
Cireumscribed on the southern side of his 
dominions by the British, with whom he 
had just concluded a treaty of alliance, 
he turned his arms to the north and in 
vaded Cashmere. After a successful cam- 
paign he released Shah Shujah from his 
perilous position, and offered him an asy 
lum at Lahore. 

There again by the irony of fate the 
same misfortune befell Shah Shujah as 
at Srinugger. Staving the of 
Rangit, he, in a moment of childish van- 
ity, revealed to his powerful host that 
he still retained possession of the Koh-i- 
noor, and such was the mysterious fasci- 
nation of the gem over the hearts of men 


guest 


as 


| 
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that Rangit, hitherto the stanchest of 

friends and the most chivalrous of bene- 

factors, was forthwith seized with a vio- 

lent and uncontrollable passion to possess 
at any cost. 

Ile subjected his now captive guest 
to one long series of indignity and con- 
tumely; contined him a close prisoner 
within the four walls of his house, and 
denied him even the necessaries of life. 
But Shah Shujah still clung to his gem 
with the obstinacy of despair. 

It is indeed a curious insight into Ori- 
ental customs and the force of Oriental 
beliefs that, although Rangit could so far 
forget himself as to subject his guest to 
much barbarity indirectly, he could not 
At last 
he devised an ingenious scheme to ef- 
feet his purpose, Ile offered to lead into 
Afghanistan a powerful army (disci- 
plined and equipped in the European 
fashion by three of Napoleon's generals, 
Court, Allard, and Ventura), and place 
Shah Shujah on the throne of Cabul, if 
the latter would only surrender the gem 


ob him of his person openly. 


into his possession. Allured by this pros- 
pect of regaining his lost kingdom, which 
he doubted not Rangit was well able to 
fulfil, he consented to the scheme and 
vielded up possession Of the priceless 
Koh-i-noor—reserring the transfer of ab- 
solute ownership fill the recovery of the 
fhrone of Cabul. 

Whether Rangit ever intended to keep 
his word will never be known. Be that 
as it may, he realized the necessity of 
retaining Shah Shujah a_ prisoner, so 
long as he was not able to elaim abso- 
lute ownership of the gem. 

At last, goaded to desperation, Shah 
Shujah resolved upon eseape into British 
territory. [lis attempt was doomed to 
‘epeated failure. Nevertheless, the loyal 
band that had followed him into exile 
would not be denied. 
speech with him impossible—though per- 


Finding private 


mitted to serve him as members of his 
household—they sueceeded in communi- 
cating their plans to him under the guise 
of a Persian love-song. Then a knotted 
rope secreted in a private chamber, a 
window-bar in it loosened from the out- 
side and carefully replaced in position, 
followed by a few moments of necessary 
privacy in that chamber on the appointed 
night, enabled him at last to escape from 
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the house of his captivity. Then beg; 
a long, perilous wandering in the gu 
of a peasant, till at last the Sutlej w: 
reached. 

The subsequent history of this man 
equally tragic. What Rangit Sine 
had promised for the sake of the Koh 
noor, the British government attempt 
for political reasons. In 1839 a Brit 
ish army escorted Shah Shujah to Cabu 
to place him on the Afghan throne, 

2 more friendly ruler than the Russophil: 
Dost Mohammed. The invasion was su 
cessful; Shah Shujah was installed at Ca 
bul, and his rival eaptured and sent 

prisoner to Caleutta. But two years lat: 
an insurrection broke out, and the Brit 
ish army of oecupation—some 16,000 me 
all told—was compelled to retreat in thi 
depth of winter. The horrors of that 
march form one of the most melancho! 
and terrible episodes in the annals ot 
modern history. The entire army wa 
wiped out, save a solitary fugitive wh 
reached the friendly walls of Jellalaba: 
to tell the tale of woe and disaster. 

And Shah Shujah, the unhappy cause, 
was murdered at Cabul when his defend 
ers were gone. Thus perished a king who 


had sinned much for his throne and 
the lust of the Koh-i-noor, but who was 
sinned against much more for the con 
quest of that perilous throne and the pos 
session of that mystic gem. 

In the mean time (1839) Rangit Singh 
had also died. On his death-bed, when 
the end was drawing near, he felt the 
mysterious influence of the fatal diamond 
for which he had striven so strenuously 
in life. He felt that its terrible curse 
rested on his house—that on his posterity 
would fall the full measure thereof. One 
act of expiation alone was possible to 
avert the impending doom. With his 
dying breath he implored those around 
him to hasten with the gem to the distant 
shrine of Puree, and offer it to the idol 
of Juggernaut. 

Unhappily the Queen-Regent counter- 
manded the order, and retained the gem 
for his suecessor, the infant Dhuleep 
Singh. During her short regeney a revo- 
lution broke out, followed by two fierce 
and sanguinary wars with the British 
government. The Sikh army was at last 
vanquished—chiefly owing to the mutual 
jealousies of its leaders—the Punjaub 
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as annexed, and the Koh-i-noor, the 
of contention for thirty centuries 
iong kings and emperors, surrendered 
the British crown. 
One other vicissitude it passed through, 
before finding its final resting - place 
ong the royal insignia of England. It 
as intrusted to Lord (then Sir John) 
Lawrence, who placed it in his pocket, 
d thought no more about it till six 
eks after, when he was called upon to 
roduce it for transmission to Queen Vic- 
‘ia. With his heart in his mouth he 
irried home to search for the precious 
em. Fortunately his Hindu valet had 
und it, and mindful about many things, 
id preserved “the little bit of glass” 
carelessly thrown aside by his forget- 


i] master. 


Thus even to the last page 
its history this wonderful stone satis- 
fied its eraving for perilous adventure. 

When brought to England it weighed 
nly 181 earats. It was still further re- 
luced to 106 when recut (with doubt- 
ul prudence) at Amsterdam for its pres- 
nt purpose. In its first condition known 

history it weighed no less than 7&7 
arats, or about four times the size of 

next largest diamond in the world. 

ln shape and dimensions it then resem- 

ed a very large egg, and was about 

215 inches in longitudinal diameter, and 

nearly 115 inches in lateral diameter at 
the thickest part. 

Now the question arises, When and how 
did this magnificent gem of 787 carats 
lose nearly two-thirds of its size and be- 
ome reduced to the 279¢ This is not a 
question of mere professional or academ- 
e interest; it is a question of the most 
vital importanee, on which hang mo- 
mentous issues that may make or mar the 
future history of India. 

These are the facts of the case: Here 
was a diamond mentioned in the old na- 
tive reeords as weighing 907 ratis (or 
‘87 carats), and resembling in shape a 
large egg. At the court of the emperor 
Shah Jahan it was seen by Tavernier. 
It then weighed only 279 carats, resem- 
bled about the third of a large egg, and 
had a straight cleavage plane along its 
base —a fact unknown in the natural 
condition of diamonds. In the mean time 


a mysterious gem had come into existence 
as the eye of a god in a Hindu temple. 
It also resembled a portion of an egg— 
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the thinner end—and had also a cle avage 
plane al its bas: 
The inference seems obvious. Otte rings 


of gems to idols perhaps at the hands of 


their terror - stricken possessors — are ot 
frequent occurrence in the history of 
India. The fate of this unique diamond 


was like that of many of its humbler 
It was cut in two, one por 
tion kept, and the other offered to thi 
idol as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

And the eye of the god also possesses 
a remarkable history that 
the wondrous tale of the Koh-i-noor, its 
other half. A wild Irishman, an advent- 
urer by instinet and profession, boasted 


pre decess« rs. 


supplements 


in a London tavern that he would yet 
achieve three distinct feats of daring 
which no European had hitherto accom- 
plished, viz., (1) see the Great Moghul 
on his-throne, (2) ride bareback on an 
elephant (an animal unseen in Europe 
since the days of Hannibal), and (5) 
hold in his hand the largest diamond in 
the world. How after various advent- 
ures he achieved the first two feats is 
not within the scope of this chronicle; 
but as regards the third, we are told 
that this daring adventurer successfully 
entered in disguise, at the peril of his 
life, the Hindu shrine containing the 
diamond-eyed idol and secured the pre- 
After various adventures he 
reached the coast, sailed to Europe, and 
found his way to Russia. There he sold 
the diamond to Count Orloff for a large 
sum of money, who in turn surrendered 
it to the Empress Catherine for 450,000 
rubles (£90,000) in eash, a life annuity 
of 4000 rubles (£800), and a title of 
Russian nobility. It was afterwards cut 
at Amsterdam in the form of a rose 
and set on the Russian sceptre. It now 
weighs 194°4 carats, and is therefore 
nearly double the size of the Koh-1 
noor. 

Now the point of interest with regard 
to the two gems is, What is the Hindu 
opinion about their respective claims? 
Tf indeed they are the halves of the orig- 
inal stone of divine origin, then, is the 
divine guarantee and mandate of India’s 
sovereignty abrogated by this mutilation ? 
In other words, have the two halves lost 
the distinetive character of the original 
whole? Or do they still possess it joint- 
ly and severally ? 


cious gem. 


| 
| 
| 
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Editar’s Easy Chair. 


lk a large and serious book it seems 

not quite the fit thing to say that 

it is charming, vet this is the word 
that comes first and persists with the 
EKasv Chair concerning Professor T. R. 
Lounsbury’s spacious essay on “ Shak- 
spere as a Literary Artist.” Is not some- 
thing graver and statelier the due of a 
work which leads the “ series of volumes 
which has been prepared by a number of 
the Professors and Instructors ” of Yale, 
“as a partial indication of the character 
of the studies in which the University 
teachers are engaged”? No doubt, and 
vet what other word will so fitly qualify 
it? What other will suggest that tem- 
peramental property which wins the 
reader with the opening phrase, and for- 
bids the ecritie’s exhaustive scholarship to 
be exhausting in any page of the four 
hundred odd? At times, considering what 
criticism of the sort has mostly been, how 
dryly impersonal, or how rankly personal, 
the Easy Chair has had its misgivings of 
the bonhomie that here informalizes the 
authority, and invites the student to share 
the sauntering course, the pauses of frank 
amusement, the bursts of amiable indig- 
nation, and the gay patience of the 
teacher in his progress through two hun- 
dred years of Shaksperean history and 
controversy. The way is a little long, and 
often over a diffieult country, where the 
spirit might fail but for the constant 
cheerfulness of this dolee duca; and the 
Easy Chair has not only been able to 
reconcile itself to the pleasure it has had, 
but if it has now any question it is 
whether criticism might not always be 
as delightful with as great advantage to 
the reader. 

The dramatie unities as they were once 
understood or misunderstood, the inter- 
mingling of the ecomie and the tragie in 
a play, the representation of violence and 
bloodshed on the stage; the minor dra- 
matie conventions, the late seventeenth- 
century controversies about Shakspere; 
the alterations of Shakspere’s plays, the 
conflicting eighteenth-century views about 
Shakspere, Shakspere as dramatist, and 
moralist: these are the dread themes 
which Mr. Lounsbury treats In as many 


chapters with an amiability which is n 
only winning but convincing; or, why 
it is not convincing, is still of a qualit 
that leaves you with no anxiety in you 
doubt. He has, indeed, his theory t! 
until light can exist without heat, all d 
putes coneerning such points must 
burning, but possibly because the qui 
tions considered are now so almost en 
tirely historical, his luminous pages ai 
of no fiercer a heat for the contrary mind 
than those incandescent lights whic! 
penetrate their crystal bulbs with on! 
a suggestion of their inner fires. 


I 


One of the most interesting of M 
Lounsbury’s many interesting observa 
tions in his study of Shakspere’s cen 
sors is that they never were refuted 
either to their own satisfaction or to that 
of more impartial witnesses. What the: 
kept saying for two hundred years could 
be said with the same force, and the san 
reason, now. It ean still be urged that 
Shakspere ignored the classic unities 
of time, place, and action, either because 


he never heard of them, or because lhe 
despised them; that he mixed the comic 
and the tragie in his plays, and that he 


often had his seene swimming in blood, 
instead of decently dealing death behind 
the curtain to such as merited or ineurred 
it. In these matters Nature and Aris- 


totle are as much opposed to him as ever 


they were, and Taste was never properly 
convineed that his faults were not the 
faults of a man writing in a rude age, for 
the pleasure of the lowest sort of people. 

Both those who blamed Shakspere for 
what they called his faults, and those who 
blamed his age for them, took a hand 
from time to time in correcting them, 
and the various revisions of his drama 
by mobs of gentlemen are things that 
could searcely be imagined without some 
such help as Mr. Lounsbury gives the 
faltering credulity. Even in our own 
day, when there is no longer any open 
censure of Shakspere or his age, but the 
highest reverence for both, hardly any 
piece of Shakspere’s is played as he 
wrote it. Only some such large-minded 


I j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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tor, some such inspired manager, as 
Sir Henry Irving conceives of doing that. 
Yet the scissors are no longer applied in 
he spirit of the criticism which followed 
Shakspere down to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and nothing is 
written into his text, whatever is cut out 
fit. He has survived his critics because 
e was immortal and they were not; be- 
ause he was of all times, and they were 
theirs only; but whatever was just, 
r measurably just, in their censure is as 
valid now as it ever was. 

In fact, the new drama, which both in 
England and America seems in a more 
hopeful case than the drama has been 
since Shakspere’s date, conforms rather 
io the classicistie than the romantic ideal 
so far as the unities of time and place 
are coneerned. It does not hold itself 
bound to confine the supposed action to 
twenty-four hours, and it does not keep 
to the same scene always; but it no longer 
allows itself to range over years, or even 
many months, and the scene is not shifted 
half a dozen times in every act, but re- 
mains the same through each. This ap- 
parently meets a reasonable demand in 
the spectator’s imagination, which may 
he as agile as Mr. Lounsbury says, and 
yet be averse to the constant exertion 
which the romantie drama demands of it. 
Apparently here is not a compromise with 
ihe French taste, which condemned the 
wild gadding of the romantie drama, but 
an instinctive concession to probability. 
As to the unity of time, in the greatest 
modern play, which is one of the greatest 
plays ever written, The Ghosts of Ibsen, 
namely, the whole supposed action occurs 
in something less than a day and night. 

Deep in the heart perhaps is the wish 
to see a play which should be confined in 
the action not only to twenty-four hours, 
but to just the time that it would take 
for the events really to happen. This 
alone would finally satisfy Nature, how- 
ever lenient Aristotle might be; and short 
of this ideal, why not let the scene vary 
as it will through whatever period of time 
the dramatist chooses? That is what Mr. 
Lounsbury suggests, and we are not 
going to gainsay him, though we find a 
comfort in the modified conformity of the 
modern play. We should not think, how- 
ever, as he seems to think, that the drama 
gains in strength through a freedom abso- 
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lutely untrammelled by the classicistie 
superstition, or that the plays of those 
who obeyed that tradition were weakened 
by it. If Shakspere had written in obe- 
dience to it, he would still have written 
Shakspere; and those who obeyed it 
fell below him because they had not his 
wings, and not because they obeyed it. 
After all, Racine was not despicable, and 
one can hardly read Alfieri’s tragedies 
without wishing to see them played. 


II 

The worst of the eclassicists was that 
they were not classic. They had to give 
up the chorus of the Greeks, and satisfy 
their taste with the conventional classi- 
cism which the French and the Italians 
had imagined from Aristotle, and had 
attributed to Nature, though neither had 
explicitly much to do with it. The true 
classie drama was to reappear in the 
grand opera, where it was sung and 
danced, as well as played, much as the 
Greeks had it, to the deep disgust of the 
critics, who blamed it as bitterly at first 
as they always blamed the romantie 
drama of Shakspere. But a thing that 
had come up in their own time could not 
be censured as the product of a rude age, 
and the opera was accepted by Taste be- 
cause it was the fashion with the Great, 
while the romantie drama which survived 
in Shakspere was unrelentingly con- 
demned because it had never ceased to 
please the people. 

Tt still pleases the people, in a measure 
that is wonderful, though we think not 
quite in the measure that Mr. Lounsbury 
implies. No young actor, indeed, feels that 
the best in him has been found out till it 
is discovered through Shakspere, and no 
audience feels that it has got its money’s 
worth quite as fully as it does when 
it sees Hamlet, or Romeo and Juliet. But 
after allowing this, one must ‘distinguish, 
and begin to ask why these are almost the 
only tragedies of Shakspere which con- 
tinue to be given, except in those occa- 
sional revivals when certain actors have 
imparted to other tragedies a transitory 
vitality for their own glory. 

As for the comedies, they have not for 
a generation at least been seen except in 
this sort of palingenesis. Twelfth Night, 
As You Like It, and especially the 
Comedy of Errors have been familiar to 
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our modern stage not because the publie 
particularly liked them as plays, but be- 
that player found his or 


her account in doing them, and carried 


cuuse this or 


them through as what are called one- 


character pieces, or tw character ple ces 
it the most. Not so very long ago, Mac- 
beth and Othello, now seldom’ given, 


were seen as often as Hamlet; the Mer- 
as frequently as either of 
which still hold the 
stage; and Richard I11., now almost un- 
heard of, was seen oftener than any other. 

Many elde rly 
readers will recall the popularity of that 


tragedy, and may 


chant of Venice 


the two tragedies 


(we will not say aged) 
share the conjectures 
and inferences from its disappearance 
which forbid the Easy Chair to be quite 
of Mr. Lounsbury’s belief concerning 
Shakspe re’s hold upon the theatre. 
IHlamlet and Romeo and Juliet are rich in 
the } svchology of conscience and passion, 
but Richard IIl. is a simple appeal to 
that elemental sort of human nature 
which delights in the foiling of a very 
wicked person; and yet Richard IIT. does 
not share the theatre with modern melo- 
dramas in the measure that Hamlet and 
Romeo and Juliet share it with modern 
problem plavs. The first time that this 
Kasv Chair saw great Edwin Booth, when 
it was vet a little footstool sitting defer- 
entiallyat the casters of far more authori- 
it saw him in Richard, 
and felt a virtuous pleasur 


tative furniture, 
in his dying 
from wounds that bled 


were th 


all over the stag 
Those 


sword-thrust 


days when a 
always drew blood, and man- 


slaughter wa 


the 


s never done in private at 

The taste was still Eliza- 
at, and pre bably it cannot be 
but though the 
popular taste is still erude enough it is 


aenied that 1t was cruae 


no longer so Elizabethan, if Shakspere 


the test. 
It is not because Shaksper 
} 


bly sanguinary that he 


is so vis- 


is plaved less, or 


because the theatre shrinks har- 
owing things any more than it ever 
did; and vet the drama shrinks rather 
more than it used from open bloodshed, 
ust as it has a seruple about hurrying 
+} 


he spectator over vast spaces of time, 
and requiring him to assist at so many 
scruple it 
classicistie superstition quite 
when it perfectly 


changes of scene. In this 
obevs the 


voluntarily, and 
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free to indulge in all the romantic abe 


rations, and has Shakspere for its 
rant and example as much as it had. 
more than it had, at any time sinc 


wrote; for at no other time has the eri! 


cal appreciation of his greatness bee: 


great. There is not so much a chan 
in the dramatic taste, one might say, 
in the dramatie instinct; or else the i1 
gination prefers to employ itself at 
theatre with something besides the 
sage of time and the change of scene, a 
these annoy it. At any rate it is int 
note that the modificati 
noted have taken place in the pr 
renascence of the drama, after all qui 
tion of them had ceased, and Shaksy. 
had so wholly outlived the 
the rudeness of his epoch that, as \ 
Lounsbury their 
practically forgotten, and was whi 
quiescent. 


esting to 


eensors 


observes, censure 


III 
It cannot be undeniably or even vi 
contidently affirmed that taste is no lon; 


Elizabethan because there is not so mu 


pleasure in poetry as there once was, : 
vet we should be inelined to say that 
was rather this than the refinement 
taste which has relegated Shaksyx« re 

the library except in the case of t] 
few plays of his which we h: 
named. The trouble would seem t 

not with his with 

poetry; it has been the experience of 

Chair to have itself felt a cert 
impatience with the most noble speec 
in Hamlet, and the most beautiful 
Romeo and Juliet, because they wert 
long as to delay the emotion they we 
meant to provoke. It felt the roma 
drama doing in these the very effect « 


very 
barbarity but 


Easy 


Greek play which it had once seen, 
the Italian operas which it had oft 
heard; and if it had been required 
formulate its discontent it must have 
it in 
condemned the 
the Elizabethan drama. 


such terms as would hi: 
Periclean together w 


Are both, th 


some 


equally out of date; and is the Victori: 


or the Edwardan drama more truly 
more satisfyingly 


feeling ? 


responsive to 


ing; and yet 
to them, 
in its art of all kinds. 


every age 


We may gt 


gives its co 


t 


actu 
Certain things are eternal; t! 
passions are from everlasting to everlast 


and likes to have this reflect: 


| 
] 
ta 


ttle nearer to the meaning we are trying 
r if we say that the passions endure, 
it that the sentiments which flow from 
them are of and for a time, and that it 
these which each time likes to have ex- 
ressed to it in its turn. “ What is the 
Venus de’ Medici to one’s own photo- 
vraph?” the subtle Bostonian asked. We 
wish, collectively as well as individually, 
see ourselves portrayed, and the truer 
he picture is to all our keeping, the 
truer to human nature we feel it to be. 
he drama which repeats to us what we 
have just been thinking or saying, that 
wears our fashions, and furnishes its 
scenes like our own drawing-room, or 
that indulges our prevalent notions of 
heroism and romance, that is the drama 
for us, and we would rather see it than 
Periclean or an Elizabethan play. 
That Shakspere’s plays some of them 
till hold the stage, in spite of what is 
now their archaic form, in spite of their 
poetry even, is wonderful testimony to 
iis wonderful power. When the curtain 
ises on the opening seene of Hamlet, or 
Vacheth, or Romeo and Juliet, a thrill 
eoes through one as if at the behest of a 
upreme authority, and one marvels that 
hile sueh plays still speak a living lan- 
cuage, any other plays ean be represented. 
One forgets all one’s preferences, all one’s 
objections. There is nothing but the 
coming action in that realm of the ideal 
where there is neither time nor space, 
nothing but the absorbing story which has 
lost none of its charm through long fa- 
miliarity, but holds one to the close as 
when one saw it first. This is true, and 
vet when one comes away, one is aware 
if having been impatient of something. 
Was it indeed the poetry, taking its own 
time to sing itself out before the climax 
came, as if it had been an aria? Would 
the prose of some modern dramatist, say 
of Ibsen or Sudermann, have pierced the 
consciousness more electrically? Is the 
age so prosaic that numbered syllables 
no longer make their old appeal? ITs 
the march of verse out of step with 
progress? In other words, as a corre- 
spondent of the Easy Chair has lately 
entreated it, “Is poetry declining?” 


IV 


Although the hold of Shakspere on 
the theatre continues, it is evident that 
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the Elizabethan, the poetic, play is ob- 
solete as far as the stage is concerned. 
The fact is emphasized by the unavailing 
excellence of such work as Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s in blank verse, whom we in- 
stance because he is the only modern 
English dramatist who has attempted for 
the stage the form of drama which pre- 
vailed there so long. Did his plays fail 
because they were in verse, or because 
they were more rhythmic than poetic? If 
he had been able to fill them Shakspere- 
ful of poetry, we doubt if they would 
have sueceeded, for prose is now indis- 
putably the dialect of the stage: and in 
the measure that this is true, the poetry 
which insists upon rhythmical form is 
certainly declining. We suppose it is this 
sort of poetry that our correspondent 
means, and not the poetry which is in- 
dependent of form, the spirit of poetry 
which may imbue the line that walks and 
talks, as well as the line that dances and 
sings. Life is as full of that sort as ever 
it was, probably, and probably literature 
is even more abundant in it. It may be, 
indeed, that rhythmical poetry is declining 
for this very reason, and yet rhythmical 
poetry is not declining in the quantitative 
sense. We have the belief, possibly want- 
ing immediate proof, that there is as 
much poetical verse written as ever, that 
the average of the verse now written is 
more poetical than ever. But for the 
lords of rhyme who once held precedence 
in literature, they are undoubtedly no 
more. There is no longer a Tennyson, a 
Browning, a Longfellow, to compel our 
allegiance, however gladly we may vield 
it to Mr. Watson or Mr. Kipling, and the 
mood, the temper of the early twentieth 
century is wholly different from the mood, 
the temper of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. As Mr. Colvin says of Keats’s time, 
“Poetry and the love of poetry were at 
this period in the air. It was a time when 
even people of business and people of 
fashion read: a time of literary excite- 
ment, expectancy, discussion, such as 
England has not known since”; and we 
vaguely remember his saving somewhere 
else (or it may have been some one else 
who said it) something still more im- 
portant, to the effect that high results, 
psychological and sociological, were then 
hoped for from the reading of poetry. 
[t was to be a factor in life, somehow, 


{ 
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just as, ten or fifteen vears ago, when fic- 
tion was at its highest mark, there seemed 
vital rpieces be- 


wsthetie value. 


when there are no longer great 
poets writing r poets great when mea- 
sured by tl ‘ f the first and second 


quarters of the nineteenth century, the 


expectaney from poetry has died out of 
Inanv \ h whom it was once a lively 
faith, and in like manner and for a like 


reason the expectancy from fiction is 


ers 


Such readers of ours as have lived in 
when the great poets on either 


hore of the Atlantie were in their prime 


vill reeall a Significance pe rsonal to 
hemselves from the work of these poets, 
hich poetry seems no longer to have 


W he n 
and In 
* Snow 


one, “The Ring and the 
Memoriam,” and “ Hia- 


and “ May 


each a 


a ha,” al | Bound,” 


Da 7 appeared, they seemed 


mn its sort from 
felt himself 


and sordid world. 


respective 
heights to which the reader 


such al, as the old fashioned 


readers think, comes to the world now, 
nd vet perhaps they are not the best 
idges of the fact Perhaps the mes- 


sages do come still, but in idioms strange 
» their thiel 


+ ¢ 


ened hearing, from 
levels more on the plane of every-day life; 
prophecy of 


old 


supernal 
for 


not with the ld 


things, with all the charm 
those whe 
The really 


thing to tind 


now are yvoung. 
important 


whether the 


and 
would be 


interesting 
out 
ve of poetry shares the apparent decline 
of poetry itself. No Easy 


ever omn ent, en 


Chair, how- 


ld answer this ques- 


t making a house-to-house 


a“ » 
of 
yt 
\ 
\ 
‘ 
j 
\ 


canvass, which is scarcely practicable even 
in the large leisure of its monthly in 
quiries. It could have been one of the 
points on which the United States census 
lately interrogated the 
the now 


vears, 


population, but 


census is over for nearly ten 
understand that our corre- 
will confide that it is 

writes us 

tience to wait till 1910 
What is evident to th 
satisfaction is that if 
clined, it is the fault of the reader 
than of the poet. If the old 
poetry, the old joy in it, still 
exists, then that proves, or ought to 


and we 
spondent we 
woman who has not the pa 
for an 


Easy Chair's 


answe! 


poetry has ce 
rather 


love ot 
prove, that poetry exists too, and is in a 
or suspended animation, 
rather than a decline. 


state of arrest, 
Do young men and 
maids whose thoughts are turning to om 
anothe r. do widowers and widows begin 
“ take the 
still seek and find a solace in 
the truth, there is 


no way but to extend the inquiry, and to 


ning to notice,” as eountry 
phrase is, 


verse? To arrive at 


invite a general correspondence upon the 
point, which the Chair promises fait 
as confidential, so that m 
that he or 
hates or loves poetry from fear of having 


We shall not 


frankness, or 


fully to treat 


one need be afraid to say she 
he r hame divulged. 
perfect 


his or 
expect a more 
than an approximate frankness, for since 
and 
a de partment ¢ f literature, 


poetry ceased to be a song dance, 
and became 
anything has been the 


But we adjure our 


searcely n 
of more insincerity. 
readers to be as honest as they can, and 
will for the encouragement of 
those who hate verse, that we do 
safer for them 


we say 

1 
Not He 
lieve there ever was a tim¢ 


to own it than this. 


Mm 
( \ 
{ / \ 
/ | ~ 
wy 
y \ 
i / 


ior al 
Sook, | 
lift 
| 
| 
| | 
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I 


OW far should the writer of a 
book, or of something intended for 
magazine use, take thought of his 
readers? Obviously one who writes for 
he purpose of instruction must, like a 
ecturer, pretty accurately gauge the men- 
al capacity of his audience. But the 
maginative writer —the novelist, the 


wet, the creative essavyist—like the actor 


vho rises to the plane of creative inter- 
pretation, finds his audience, it seems to 
. by forgetting it. Really such a writer 
s at one with his audience, which is a 
art of himself before it is seen apart 
rom him as an outside respondent. The 
idience is always there, ready, by con- 
enital fitness, to respond to the singer 
ind story-teller at every point in the 
mut of recital; but it must remain 
iled from the writer’s conscious regard; 
ven from his own view are hidden the 
prings that await the touch of the au- 
hor’s magie wand. Nothing is vielded 
ealeulation, and there ean be no ac- 
ommodation. An author or a_play- 
vright who attempts to measure and to 
neet apparently obvious and _ definite 
lemands acts upon merely superficial 
ndications, and perilously drifts in shal- 
ow waters. Literary work done in this 
vay lacks worth and permanence. 
The editor is often asked, What shall 
do to meet the wants of the magazine? 
the inquiring aspirant for literary 
honors is told to write a story, an essay, 
poem, or anything having that appeal 
human interest which these at their 
best must have, he still asks, How shall 
I do any of these things s« 


as to meet 
the editorial requirements—just what sort 
f production is most in demand? He as- 
sumes that the success of his work de- 
pends upon its accommodation to an au- 
dience—to the constituency of the maga- 
zine—and that the editor knows this con- 
stitueney, so that he can tell just what 
it wants and give the inquiring con- 
tributor the benefit of his knowledge— 
just as the manager of the advertising 
department gauges the material wants of 
the purchasing public, and is thus able 
to bring buyer and seller face to face. 


There are conscious demands of read- 
ers in special lines, just as definite as 
those of commerce, and these may be as 
consciously met by the editors of special 
periodicals. There is always the general 
demand for news, abundantly and enter- 
tainingly supplied by the daily and week- 
ly press. Readers have also temporary 
fads and ephemeral fashions, plainly evi- 
dent and easily met by time-serving pub- 
lishers and writers. These surface in- 
dications are of little value to the editor 
of a magazine that is, first of all, devoted 
to literature, nor are they of use to the 
writers who create literature. On the 
part of these there ean be no accommoda- 
tion to accidental demands. 

Such a magazine must be abreast of 
the time, but it is so because it runs with 
the deeper current, giving little regard 
to surface drifts or special eddies. An 
invisible current it is that establishes 
the union between both the editor and 
the writers and the great body of readers. 
The emergent literature is something 
vital, not a precaleulated or consciously 
devised product, but as much a surprise 
to its creators as to its readers. 


II 


From the editor of a magazine that is 
intimately associated with the progressive 
literary and artistic movements of its 
time the audience is hidden. THe comes 
into direct contact with only the writers 
and the artists. Even in this Study, 
where the editor of this Magazine com- 
municates from month to month with its 
readers, what is really common between 
him and them, and therefore a subject 
of communication, is only the Magazine 
itself—its literature, its art. its aims. 
That is a very strong bond of sympathy, 
stronger perhaps because he speaks to an 
invisible audience. But a stronger bond 
is his work and that of his associates, for 
though that work is immediately with 
writers and artists, it is in its final re- 
sult a vital response to the expectations 
of our readers. This is something very 
different from an accommodation to their 
supposed expectations as consciously for- 
mulated by them or for them 


| 
| 
j 
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Putting aside the art, and confining 
ourselves to the literature of the Maga- 
the who the 
frankness spontaneity ex- 
press themselves, in embodiments of their 
the 
thought of the reader, and no 
most fully respond 
The 
chord touched may have been for the first 
time awakened to sensibility by this very 


zine, do not writers with 


vreatest and 


individual genius, with no eye to 
market, no 
regard for the eritic, 


to the secret expectation of readers ? 


note that seems its response. It was thus 
that Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ” 
to the the last generation. 
This poem could not have been written 
at any previous period, and not then if 
there had not been the waiting audience, 


came 
readers of 


which was unconsciously participant in 
its production. 

The editor of the Magazine best feels 
the pulse of its constituency by his re- 
the writers will set that 
waiting pulse in motion. Most diligently 
he courts the authors who have shown this 
power of compulsion, for each such au- 
thor establishes a distinct culture dating 
from that first impulse and deepening with 
Not less intently 
does the editor listen to catch the com- 
pelling note of the new writer. He can 
recall the golden moments, few and far 
between, when such heard, 
faltering it may be at first, but growing 
into firm command with the encourage- 
ment afforded by the grateful apprecia- 
tion of readers. He has what he might 
eall his with Authors. Office 
hours are barely sufficient for other work 
than reading, and are subject to constant 
interruptions—not the least pleasant of 
which are the 
writers who wish to be seen as well 
as heard, and whom also it is delightful 


who 


gard of 


every successive aceord. 


notes were 


Evenings 


oceasioned by visits of 


hew 


Therefore some 
hours of the editor’s evenings are given 
to the reading of manuscripts offered for 
publieation. 

These evenings with authors vary 
in the amount of interest and satisfac- 
tion they yield to the editor. Often out 
of as many as fifty manuscripts not a 
single 


to see as well as to hear. 


one is available for use, however 
interesting in other respects some of them 
may be. There is the fairly well written 
essay or story utterly devoid of human 
interest. There is the travel sketch, 


which would be good if it had any novel- 
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ty, or the character sketch, equally trite. 
and, it may be, disguised by an outlandis}) 
dialect. There is the story, elaborate]; 
manufactured with ingenious skill, but 
without a breath of genius or a sing! 
trace of the story-teller’s native art: a1 
other story that has good points, but 1 
concentration of interest; and still a 
other, written to enforce a moral, ove: 
strained for the effect in view and w 
natural. This overstrain is apparent 
another kind of story, a subjective drama, 
with no clear motif, and lacking both 
temper and temperament. And here is 
a story that will go back to the author 
with a kind note, because it shows genius 
though defective in structure and execu 
tion. Some essays are offered, but th 
views presented in most of them are ob 
vious, and there is no intellectual satis 
faction in their style. 

Often it the editor 
the contributor did not try 
would do a better thing. First, as t 
his theme, he something out 
the way rather than the thing at hand 
which has been taken to heart, and is 
therefore, likely to be interesting. The 
as to manner, he strives to be unusu: 
and commits himself to affectations. W 
have here in view writers who have pos 
sibilities as distinguished from thos: 
who write wholly at random, taking n 
thing to heart, “trying their hand” 
literature with no equipment and n 
of things. Many young writer: 
are misled by something they eall rea! 
ism, by which they understand the nake: 
presentment of the commonplace with 
out feeling and without that creative ar! 
which transforms whatever it touches. 

The writer, especially the writer of 
story or a poem, should have no theory, 
but culture he must have—by which wi 
mean not that he must be a scholar, in th« 
technital sense, but that he must be a 
student of life, not only through observa 
tion, but through feeling—must have a 
development of interest, and also a de 
veloped power of expression. Compara 


that 
so hard lh 


seems to 


seeks 


sense 


tively few of the contributions sub 
mitted for editorial consideration giv 


evidence of such culture. 

About half of the offerings are poems. 
many of which are surprisingly good, 
and open to no criticism save that they 
lack distinetion. 


J 
; 
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At this season the “spring poem” is 
umerously in evidence, as it should be; 
what is there that could so strongly 


nove the poet as this birth-time and love- 


Ph 


losures to deeper interpretation. 


me of the vear ¢ 


The occasion is peren- 
and we hope to perennially publish 
hese spring poems, only asking that they 
| meet the requirements of the poetic 
and that they shall have distinction, 


iving some new phase of the subject, or 
me happier interpretation of this old, 
ld fashion of life’s resurrection in the 


Is it fair to demand this? 
s spring-time any newer, and fresher 


atural world. 


thi 


1 beauty and fragrance and _ spiritual 
uggestion, than those which from the 


eginning have gladdened human hearts ? 
t is it not also true that all the se- 
rets of any spring-time have never yet 
een disclosed even to the greatest poets / 


e progressive culture of heart and sen- 
ility has developed new possibilities 
interpretation, new felicities of ex- 
ression; the scope is limitless. The 


ring-time has a deeper and fuller mean- 
to the Christian than it could have 
| to the pagan. 
And so, for that matter, it is true of 
themes which engage the writer and 
e artist: they constantly vield new dis- 
Essays 
n gardens have dateless beginning and 
idless repetition, but in this very num- 
f the Magazine the reader sees suf- 
ent why they 
ing written forever. 


r Oo 


should on 
Life is the inter- 


reason LO 


The deeper and wider culture 
great human garden yields new 
irprises to every sense, and, most of all, 
the human spirit; sorrow strikes deep- 
, and joy climbs new ladders of ascen- 
on. QOur awareness grows, taking in 


lew signs of the powers within us and 


hout. 
IV 


If we may return to our evenings with 


authors, it is some indication of just this 
new interpretation—in the travel sketch, 


1} 


he scientific article, the essay, the story, 
the poem 


that the editor is waiting for 


- he peruses manuscripts offered for pub- 


+ 


ation. From this point of view most 
offerings are insignificant 
it any of our thoughtful readers, ad- 


itted to a joint reading of them with 


these 


so 
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the editor, would wonder how each month 
the Magazine could be made up and pre- 
sent such attractive features as he knows 
it has when he reads it. And it would, 
indeed, be impossible were we confined to 
selection from this material, creditable as 
in many ways much of it The 
greater part of each number is secured 
from writers already known, who either 
have such with the Magazin 
that they bring to it their best work. or 
have been solicited for contributions. 

But considerable number of these 
writers were first discovered, before they 
were known to the public, in manuscripts 
casually offered to this Magazine. Out- 
side of the regular departments there are 


so is. 


relations 


a 


five such authors represented in contribu- 
tions to the present issue, as against 
about double that number, more or less 
distinguished, not thus first discovered, 
yet whose contributions were made volun- 
tarily and by preference. 
specially solicited. 

The 


“noctes ambrosianx,” 


The rest were 
“evenings,” though not quite 
are punctuated by 
happy moments that stimulate as well as 
reward the search. 

Why are these moments so few and so 
sparse ¢ have al- 
ready answered this question, but it may 
be well to be more specific and to consider 
the conditions affecting the of 
young writers. 


In a general way we 


work 


The education of youth is more general 
in this country than in any other, but 
the educational methods that have come 
to prevail not of 
mental structure or special efficiency of 
literary expression. 


do develop strength 
Edueation is not so 
much a matter of strict discipline it 
Then the demand 
was made upon the pupil by the teacher, 
whereas now it is made upon the teacher 
by the pupil. The difficulty is always the 
stimulant. The child begins to measure 
his powers through the 
they meet. The expansion of the kinder- 
garten method does not develop mental 
muscle. The of the now 
prevalent system is that the necessity for 
severe training is felt just when the re- 
sults of such training should be apparent 
and helpful—that after school 


as 


was fifty years ago. 


own resistance 


consequence 


has 


1s, 


been left behind, and the business of life. 


th 
| 
| 
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in whatever field, has begun. If at this 
point in his career the youth could at 
would have 
acquiring what has been 
denied to him as a pupil. One of the 
best of our recently discovered contrib- 
utors is a school-teacher, and the excel- 
lence of her literary form illustrates the 


once become a teacher, he 


some chance of 


value of the modern teacher’s training. 
Not only is our American scholarship 
defrauded of the re-enforcement due to 
it from our schools and made quite en- 
tirely dependent upon those who have the 
teacher’s discipline, but the sound forms 
of literature are made to suffer corrup- 
tion at the hands of the newly educated. 
Fortunately genius instinctively seeks 
difficulty, and the writer who has the 
creative faculty will, however crude his 
first literary expression, eventually per- 
fect his own culture and come into his 
own, in form as well as in substance. 
The schools, at their best, could not give 
the quality and temperament of 
genius, though there is always the danger 
that. they may suppress or dissipate in- 
dividuality. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, our educational system of 
faults it 
is given 
individual pupil. Per- 
well that the writer 
special training in his 
the discipline of the 
What he has chiefly to 
our educational system 
is that, in the multiplicity of studies, 
literature is so generally ignored; at 
least it would seem to be taken little 
account of if we are to judge from such 
tests as have been recently applied to 
students sent to our colleges from pre- 
paratory The results of these 
tests have been widely published through 
the daily press, and they show that ques- 
tions relating to literature that would 
instantly and correctly have been answer- 
ed by all but half a dozen of a Freshman 
class in any good American college forty 
vears can now be answered intel- 
ligently by less than that number of a 
corresponding (but much larger) class to- 
day. Here and there a 


him 


that in 


to-day—whatever other may 


far attention than 
formerly to the 
haps it is as 
should find his 
work and in 
of life. 
complain of in 


have more 


school 


schools. 


ago 


question may 


have been too special; we can easily un- 
derstand that a student fairly familiar 
with general literature, ancient and mod- 
ern, may not have given such special at- 
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tention to the poems of Leigh Hunt tha 
he would attribute to him the authorshi; 
of “Abou Ben Adhem,” even though hy 


might know that poem by heart. But h 
surely ought to know who wrote “1; 


Memoriam,” and be able to mention b 
their titles six of Shakspere’s plays. 7 
some extent he should be familiar wit! 
the works of Seott, Dickens, Thackera: 
and George Eliot. 

How many bright boys of from fou 
teen to sixteen years to-day read Shak 
spere, Spenser, and Milton, Wordswort} 
Shelley, and Keats, De Quincey, Hazlitt, 
and Lamb? The student in art is ex 
pected, at much greater difficulty, to stud) 
the old masters; are not the masterpiece 
of literature as necessary to the equip 
ment of those who desire as writers a: 
entrance to the world of letters? Thi 
necessity appreciated by youny 
writers of two generations ago more tha 
by those of the last, and far more thar 
by those of the present, though all th: 
stores of literature are more general] 
accessible to-day than ever before. 

The stimulus to literary effort, in di 
mand and in reward, is greater than it 
ever was; but it is not always an incit: 
ment to the production of a lasting lit 
erature. The stimulus is too emphatical 
ly commercial, tempting the writer to 
profitable adaptation. Even the man of 
genius may be thus diverted, seeking 
ways to capture an audience, which there 
upon runs away with him. 

We are thus brought back to the point 
from which we started. The great write: 
must lose sight of his audience in order 
to find it. It is always, though uncon 
sciously, waiting for the master. 

All the contents of our best magazines 
cannot be classed as literature in this 
distinctive sense—?. e., as products of 
genius. Many articles—the results of 
travel and of special research in science. 
in human annals, and in various con- 
temporary developments not otherwis 
adequately treated — must be admitted. 
These contributions are interesting from 
other than the literary point of view. 
and not subject to the requirements of 


was 


creative literary art. Nor are all th 
purely literary productions masterpieces. 


Yet, in all that goes to the making of 1 
great magazine, the highest standard pos 
sible must be maintained. 


} 
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“DRAM ER 


~ 7a 
At Strenuous Five Yez 
HARLES 8. DE CAMP 

r were, perhaps. a ‘lisplay of slovenly My nephew's eves dilated 
reasoning to argue that the temper of “An when he roared.” he eried, “ | took 
the time is responsible for the blood v bi knife and cut off his head. an’ then 
thirstiness of my nephew, aged five, fon i bie liom came along an’ TP sticked my knife 
ifter all. is the time blood nto him. oan | shooted ai bie bear an 


temper of the 


hirsty I believe not, despite a certain ex 
isting fashion for carnage in reading anid 
dramatics Still, my nephew loves gore 
not the actual letting of blood for a cut 
tinger makes him vell). but an imagined o 
leal bloodiness 

Po-day | decided that the occasion was 
ripe for a little fable that might be salutary 
from an ethical point of View, Tor mv vore 
loving nephew The story was to be about 
i kittv whieh a wicked dog had driven to 
mv door step. The kitty was to be sick and 


invrv, and was to nourish back to 


health and happiness. and it was to love 
ne ever afterward Phe lesson of retribu 
tive justice was to be furnished by the death 
of the wicked dog under milk-wagon 
confess it was a rather feeble tale: moreover, 
I was sneakingly conscious that a sick kit 
ten which sought refuge on my door - step 
would be sorry. However, when miv one phew 
had fixed his heels in a peculiarly sensitive 


muscle of my leg, and for the hundredth 


time pretended a fresh enthusiasm over mys 
watch, I began: 

‘One rainy day | opened my front door, 
and what do you suppose [ saw?” 


rhinosruss,” answered my nephew. 


promptly 


ves.” said, “a rhinoceros.” It was 
a pitiably weak surrender, | admit, but how, 
moral object or no, can you deliver a sick 
kitten to a man (whether he be five vears 


old or fifty five) who expects a rhinoceros ? 
My nephew looked up expectantls 
*Well—” I vainly wooing my af 
flatus. And lifted me with his 
wings. 
‘You vour spear,” he 
LT took my spear 
umbrella-stand, presumably ) 
And vou stuck it in his eve.” 
‘Yes, I stuck it in his eve, and he 
i terrible roar.” 
‘How did he roar?” 
“Oh. he roared very 
‘Loud as a tiger-cat 
‘Oh, much louder than a 


began, 
then he 


loud.” 


tiger-cat.” 
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out of the 


rave 


=kinned him 


There vou are! | have deseribed the 
moving and moral story vith which I 
timed to bewuile my nephew s fiercer mood, 
ind now, behold me, his abettor in the buteh 
ry of a menagerie, stimulating afresh his 
dark passions 


| have about the same luck with the 
story oft Little Red Riding Hood Phe 
tale never reaches its pretty conclusion, but 
is swept into a grand wolt-hunt, which 
I race along shoulder to shoulder with my 
nephew until we have destroved the whole 
pack Then I drop out. but he rushes tierce 
lv on, and slays some odd tifty “leven million 
more 

And as for Indians!—TI have a lively pity 
for the Indian, and am rather fond of taking 
evnical flings at the noble Anglo-Saxon 
manner in which we have deprived him of 
his own. But, bless vou. that does not pre- 
vent us—my nephew and I—from extermina 
ting whole tribes of red men in a single even- 
ing As prey they are his prime favorites 


done my nephew an in 


Perhaps T have 


justice. He has but rarely, in’ short 
life. struck a blow either wantonly or in 
anger: he makes beautiful little paper mats 


at the kindergarten, and is more proud of 
them than an artist of his first picture ac- 
cepted for the exhibition: he plays charming 


lv with a little girl neighbor for hours at a 
time in the sand pile, and at night when 
he is saving his pravers one fears he is 
going to be carried right out of sight by 


covetous angels. | do not believe my nephew is 
abnormal. Let us suppose that his sanguinary 
possessions are but the sparks of an in- 


nocuous atavism, soon extinguished, for at 
five vears we are closer kin than ever after 
ward to those wild men who were the chil 
dren of this old world. With every assur 
ance of esteem, worthy gentleman of the 
sober front and gentle heart. | rather sus 
pect that even vou. if it were possible to 
penetrate hevond the veil of childhood’s pol 
tals. would find there the bodies of the 


thousands vou had slain. 
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SANDERILLA 


ONCE upon a time there was a beautiful 
girl whose mother had died and whose 
lather had married a woman with two 
daughters These daughters were hand 
son but proud and haughty and with 
their mother they made life hard for their 
little step-sister They made her brush thei: 
clothes cleat their boots and polish then 
golt-clu that as she was rarely seen 
without plece of sand-paper in her hand 
they came to ca her Sanderilla Phe poor 
child bore all this with great sweetness and 
only wept SOTLIN When they beat her Toi 
practising the St Andrews) swing with 
their drivers 

One day a caddie came through the street 


proclaiming that Wits 


mixed - fou 


the Prince to give a 
tournament on the Roval 


rsome 


Golf Links the following Monday, Puesday, 
ind Wednesday 

The haughty sisters were overjoyed, The 
Prince! Golf! Who could tell what might 
They made Sanderilla do up all 
theie shirt-wWatsts, ties, and collars, vrease 
their boots and polish their clubs until they 
shone like silver When Monday morning 
came thev rose betimes, spent two hours 
trving on ditferent) shirt-waists, belts, and 
cull-buttons, and they boxed little San 
derilla’s ears to make her lace their golf 
boots tiohter When thev were ready she 
looked up meekly and asked with a sob if 
she might go to th tournament 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER 
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Go to. the tournament! Why ve 
haven't a short skirt to your name and you 
leet are What should von want 
vo to a tournament for No, indeed: 
will stay at home and iron out those w Lists 
and ties for to-morrow and When we come 
home they added, “we will tell you a 
about it 

Under this last blow she sank, but wher 
thei trap had rolled ay ste picked uy 
Whigham on Match and Medal Play an 
sighed aloud, “I wish IT could vo to t] 
tournament 

“So you shall, my dear.” said a sma 
voice, and shie beheld hea hairy vodinothe 


standing beside 


hea 


jut LT have no clothes, and no elubs. and 
no dow-cart 
Bring me Rover.” commanded the fairy 

Sanderilla brought him to the door. TI 
fairy godmother waved her wand. and i; 
place of Rover a stunning hackney and dog 
cart stood before the door. 

“Now fill your stocking with kindlin 
ind coal.” 

Sanderilla obeved and one touch of thre 
magic wand transtormed them into a leathe: 
bag full of Willie Dunns and Silverto Vis 

But my clothes?” faltered Sanderilla 

Once more the fairy waved her wand. and 
instead of the long train and silk waist cast 
off by an older sister, Sanderilla stood in 
the nhattlest of costumes, white hat, red 


coat, short skirt, and hobnail boots 
One 


thing remember,” 
You 


Tore 


said the fairy 
the links he 
vou not 


must le 
noon 
when 


are 


von clock 


fine 
back 


castle 
all vou 
will turn 
were,” 


strikes twelve. 
appomntments 
to what they 
Sanderilla promised, thank 
her godmother heartily 
and, jumping seat. Was 
off for the Royal Golf Links 
When arrived all the 
young had chosen 
started thei 
the two wicked 
sisters, who had held back 
Kach felt sure that the 
Prince would ask her to play 
with He standing 
beside them, trying to choose, 
when a murmur of admira 
tion the spectators 
caused to look back and 
Sanderilla her 


ed 


to hei 


she 

ladies 

and 
except 


paul thers 
play 


one 


him. wis 


among 

him 
belhe ld 
stunning trap. 

“The real thing!” 
claimed, hurrying 
sprang 

In 


he 


he 
he 
ligntly 
the 
her 


ex- 
side 
from 
humblest 


she 

the cart 
terms he begged to his 
partner, and, summoning two 
Dukes from the Queen’s cour 


be 


3 tiers, he commanded them to 

take the w icked sisters for 
partners. 

The sisters were furious. 


but they did not recognize 


>. 
j 
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their rival. The 
second sister was 
sent on, and the 
older. with a ven 
erable Duke. Was 
eft to play against 
Sanderilla and the 
Prince After ask 
ing the Prince's ad- 
vice and stamping 
hel little boots, she 
drove about six 
yards, 
Then Sanderilla 
flung off her hat 
and coat, rolled up 
hea sleeves, and 
stepped on the tee 
ing - ground Ile: 
ivms were strong 
from brush 
ing and polish- 
ing, and her feet 
vere also de- 
veloped 

‘The best stance 
on the links.” mui 
mured the imtatu 
ited Prince. THE 

She drove, and 
the ball was found ultimately in the first 


ip. So it went on, Sanderilla looking wari 
y at her watch from time to time, until 
they finished nine up and eight to play, and 


unid the applause of the multitude the 
Prince escorted her to her eart, breathing 
his hopes of the semi-finals on the mon 
row He questioned all the court, but no 
ne could tell him the name of the fair 
rolfer. 


The step-mother and her daughters came 
in a towering They vented it 
m Sanderilla, whom they found ironing out 
thelr ties While she unlaced thei 
ind brushed their clothes, they told 
ibout the mysterious strange who 
dead set for the Prince. 
The next day the same scenes 
peated, The sisters scolded and 
desperately than before. 
found Sanderilla weeping bitterly 
and arrayed her more correctly than ever. 
The Prince grew more ardent. and they beat 
the second sister ten up and eight to play. 
Still Sanderilla remembered to be off before 


rage. 
boots 
her 
had 
made a 
were re- 
prinked 
more The god 


mother 


twelve and was diligently painting golf 
balls when the step - mother and her daugh 
ters came back, beside the mselves with 
passion. 

The next morning the sisters beat San- 
derilla before starting out to see that bold- 


faced thing get a setting down, but the fair 
unknown made more of a sensation than 
ever. Her opponent was the Princess May 
with her suitor. The match began late, 
as it was the finals, but they might have 
finished in time if the Prince had not driven 
into a wood at the side of the course and in- 
sisted on finding his ball, rules or no rules. 
The Princess and her lover were willing to 
wait, Sanderilla and the Prince beat 


so 


ESCAPE FROM THE LINKS 

around the wood a little and then sat down 
to rest awhile. The Prince began to tell 
his devotion. To conceal her blushes San- 
derilla made a pretext. ol taking her boot 
off to get out a stone, when suddenly she 
heard the palace clock strike twelve. She 


sprang to her feet, dropping the boot, and 
sped for the eart, but it was too late. The 
Prinee tlew after, but her. No one 
could tell him of the beautiful stranger; 
only a girl with a train skirt had been seen 
running across the links with a dog at her 


soon lost 


heels. Searching parties were sent out in 
vain. All that the Prinee had left was the 
hobnail shoe. 


The cruel sisters came home triumphant 


and boxed Sanderilla’s ears because they 
found her erving. 

The next morning the Prince appeared 
in the streets, followed by four strong men 


bearing a golf boot on a stretcher. A herald 
went before to proclaim that whoever could 


fill this shoe should) marry the Prince. 
Every lady in town tried, but no one could 
make it fit. 

At last the Prince came to the house 
where Sanderilla lived. He knelt before the 
oldest sister and tried the shoe. She had 
<tuffed her stocking out with cotton, but 
it would not fill the toe. The second sister 
had no better luck. She had put on four 


pairs of golf stockings. but the boet slipped 
easily from her heel. The Prince was in 
despair. 

“Ts there no other woman in the house?” 
he asked. 

“Only the girl who polishes our clubs,” 
they answered. 

* Bring her here.” 

Sanderilla came blushing in her long 
gown. She pushed her foot into the shoe, 


; 
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‘ ) Vv ” 
whi fitted it exactly, and then put out 
trom beneath her train its mate, in which 
=! n ood transtormed into the mys 
terious strange 

The Prince was enraptured, and begged 
that the wedding might take place at once, 
before they plaved out the tournament. The 
step-mother and the haughty sisters begged 
put lon on their knees She forgave 
them freely and after her marriage made 
matches for the sisters with two seratch 
plavers about the court 

KATHERINE L. 
ENTERPRISE 

ONCE upon a time there was a voung man 
who had a high temper, an iffectionate na 
ture, and industrious ways In pursuance 
of these last he went from his native city 
one autumn to another town on business 
of some length and importance To him 
there ime a letter from home which 
Was mentioned a momentous fact, no less 
than that which onee disturbed the Dan 
ish king, “that the love of his life lay suf 
fering. and pined tor the comfort his voice 
would bring.” 

Now, although the news caused him the 
cutest iitation he could not return, so 
to ease his anxiety by some form of ex- 
pression he sent this telegram: 

Wessrs. Rlossom and Potts: 
‘Send large bunch American Jeauties 


or violets to Miss Jean Elliott, 1102 Dash 
Avenue, Citv.” 


This done, he felt some relief. At least 
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his flowers were with her, 
and would speak his svm- 
pathy and devotion pet 
fumed accents. 

But next day came a note 
from the tlorists: 

Dear Str.—Your favor of 
the inst. at hand. In 
reply would say we are sorry 
to state that the season is too 
early for violets, and Ameri 
can Beauties are present 
so small and poor vou would 
probably not care for them. 
Awaiting your” further in 
structions, We rematn, 


Respectfully yours, 
BLOSSOM AND Ports.” 


This when he had already 
pictured his flowers) het 
dimpled hands and held 
avainst hea fevered cheek! 
What crass stupidity, what 

EN sinful delay! Im a rage he 

Did » telegraphed, 

“Send anything best in 
shop at once instantly.” 

rhis he followed up by 
letter in which his righteous 

wrath could find freer vent than in the cu 
cumseribed yellow blank: 

Jlossom and Potts: 

DEAR Sirs, | hope that when this 
reaches you my order of the 14th inst. will 
at last have been carried out. In any de 
cently managed business promptness is con 


sidered essential: vou seem to stand in need 
of the information. By your idiocy and in- 
sensate procrastination the timeliness of a 
thing is completely spoiled. People to whom 
flowers to might be dead 
anything you supplied could reach them.” 


are be sent before 


After mailing this he felt a trifle better. 
Two days later he found among his mail 
an envelope with the familiar advertisement 


on the corner Tearing it open he read: 

* Dear Str—tn pursuance of your order 
of the 15th we have this day sent to Miss 
Jean Elliott, 1102 Dash Avenue, two dozen 
fine orehids, with maidenhair fern, which 
we trust will give satisfaction. Prompted 
by a suggestion in your last letter, we ven 
ture to enclose herewith an illustrated cat- 
alogue of our set pieces and funeral de- 


signs, and while deploring any possible ne- 
cessity, assure vou that we will warrant the 
execution in twelve hours of any choice you 
may make from the list. Hoping for a con- 
tinuance of vour patronage, we, remain, 
Respectfully vours, 
BLossoM AND Ports.” 
And it took all the sweetness of the 
dainty note of thanks which the same mail 
brought to soothe the unreasonable rage of 
that man. KATHARINE PERRY. 
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DANGEROUS HABITS 
‘ * You should give up smoking—it’s bad Jor the heart.” 
“Yes,and I must gi up mo n the water, t that’s worse.” 
The Little Children in Japan 
BY CAROLINE McCORMACK 
Tue little children in Japan The little children in Japan 
\re fearfully polite; With toys of paper play, 
They always thank their bread and milk And carry paper parasols 
Before they take a bite, To keep the rain away; 
\nd say. * You make us most content, And when you go to see, you'll find 
© honorable nourishment!” It’s paper walls they live behind. 
The little children in Japan The little children in Japan 
Don't think of being rude. They haven't any store 
f “QO noble dear Mamma,” they say, Of beds, and chairs, and parlor things, 
“We trust we don’t intrude.” And so upen the floor 


Instead of rushing in to where 
All day their mother combs her 


The little children in Japan 

| Wear mittens on their feet: 

They have no proper hats to go 
A-walking on the street: 

And wooden stilts tor shoes 

They don’t object at all to use. 


hair. 


They sit, and sip their tea, and smile, 
And then they go to sleep awhile. 


The little children in Japan 
Are strangely clean and neat. 
The things they do, the things they say, 
The things they have to eat, 
Are all so strange that one might call 
Their manners really natural. 
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MEMORIES OF UNCLE BENTLEY 

UNCLE BENTLEY was the burden of Haw 
evburg! ly e Bentley's weakness was of 
ficlousness His sins were all sins of com 
mission, never of omission. If you sent out 
ord to a book agent, or some such public 
misdemeanor that vou weren't at home, 
Unele Bentley is sure to spy you through 
the indow and send the fellow back with 
the assurance that there “must be some 
mistake Phere was It occurred when 
Uncle Bentley was born. If you turned youn 
cow out the side gate casually when nobody 
vas lookin just as if she had escaped with 
out nowledge or consent, in the hope: 
that ste might vet a Tree meal on the 
rich grass which throve in the street, Unel 
Bentley is certain to come driving het 
back Inside of ten minutes, with a great 
ri swingin what he ealled a vad,” 
wi loud outery of, Whey!” and 
Hi ere!” and, “ Consairn the critter!” 
uw ’ lor explanation of the noble act of 
rescue Vhich he had performed. Deacon 

Crumps un brella had passed its prime 
passed it a lone way The Deacon vot a new 
o it Christmas, and the next morning on 
his vay wh town quietly dropped his old 
ne in the ditel There wasn’t a soul in 
sight But vour uncle Bentley rose up out. 
of the ground and chased after the Deacon, 
vith a grin and a smirk, and restored it. 
The Deacon turned in at the barber shop 
ind purpose ly forgot the umbrella. Uncle 
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Bentley caught him two squares away, 
gasping for breath, and holding out th 
umbrella Then the Deacon took a short 
through an alley and jammed the 
umbrella into an ash-ecan behind stable. 
and ran for dear life. Vain run! He bolted 


into Uncle Bentley coming around the othe: 


Way carrying the umbrella. “ Found it 
sticking in Joe Potter’s ash-can!” he 
cried. “Some pesky thief put it there, 
I reckon, hearing me coming, and being 


afeard get catched. Y° got’o watch out, 


Deacon.” The Deacon thanked him, and 
inadvertently put up the umbrella. Two 
quarts of ashes showered down over him 


It was just like chat time at Pompeii. 
Finally there was talk of forming an 
organization, to be called the Society for 


the Suppression of Uncle Bentley. Nothing 
caume ot it. however. They couldn't ALTEE 
on the name. Some wanted to call it the 
Committee of Safety for the Lynching of 


Unele Bentley. 

And at last these 
having their own way. 
of being Ivnehed, It 


radicals came near to 

He didn’t lack much 
was the minister who 
him. An able man, but tender 
hearted, many thought. There was a reli 
gious awakening at Hawleyburgh. Probably 
Hawleyburgh needed it, like most places. It 
should have needed it more, with Unele 
jentley on its hands, exasperating it to 
sin, especially to the sin of profane swear 


saved too 


ing. Some said that if the evangelist would 
kidnap Uncle Bentley it would do more 


GUESS 
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“Ree 
“ Philadelphia 


ON BOARD THI 


CABIN Boy. “* Look at the f 
OLD ScHNAPPS. “ That isn’t 


the regeneration of the community than 


invthine else But the good stuck 


to h 

It 
first 
It’s 


the 


is own methods, 
ran along till the last meeting of the 
week Hawleyburgh was present. 
needless to say that Uncle Bentley was 
( He had been there from the first. 


Some folks said he brought his meals and 
slept in one of the pews. Certainly the 


first 
Ihe 


tion: 


hat 
ne 
vive 


ins” 


arrival always found him doddering 
it the aisles or dusting off the pulpit. 
insisted on fussing with the fires, and 
riably kept the church too warm or too 
He simply would take up the collee 
and as he toddled around with the 
kept up a string of comment in a rasp 
Whisper, as, “ That’s right, Deacon 
liberal”; ‘Good for you, Mis’ Jenk 
‘Sure that nickel ain’t plugged, Jim?” 


Come, come, Squire; remember them there 


heat 


hen in furren parts need our help!” 


On this Saturday night the church was 
crowded, and the local minister asked if 


chai 


rs couldn't be brought in for our friends 


standing in the rear. Uncle Bentley hopped 
up and began seurrving for chairs. The ser- 
vices went on Soon he staggered back, a 
walking mountain of chairs of all sorts. 


The 
men 


standing brigade took them with the 
tal observation that occasionally Unele 


sentley was handy. after all. Some even 
thanked him, though the more experienced 
frowned, well knowing how fatal it was to 
encourage him in the least. Those occupy- 


ing 


the chairs formed a long row just be- 
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We must Newfoundland 
if’'s only Captain Hudson's pipe.’ 


hind the rear pew. After they were seated 
Uncle Bentley, for a wonder, subsided on the 
wood box back of the stove,and ac tually stay 


ed there throughout the service It was a 
long meeting since the preacher's earnest 
words had begun to bear fruit. Many gave 


their experiences as sinners, and others ask 
ed for the prayers of the congregation. But 
at last the services drew to a close. and the 
local minister announced the doxology. Ey 
erybody stood up and sang it with a will 
\ wave of religious emotion had passed over 
the congregation, and there was true feeling 
in the singing. \s the voices died away, 
the visiting evangelist suddenly thought of 
something. Nobody ever knew what it was, 
but he arose and began, “ If our friends will 
please be seated for a moment, | wish to 
sav that—” Of course everybody sat down 
Uncle Bentley, representing Satan, had been 
at work. He had quietly gathered up all of 
those chairs. Their former occupants sat 
down on the floor in unison, with one deep, 
muffled thud. Then Bill Harkins, notwith 
standing that he had just promised to lead 
a better life. went for Uncle Bentley, and 
got him by the throat, and throttled him 
against the wall, loudly calling the while 
for volunteers to do violence to Unele B.: 
but the local minister, as has been inti- 
mated, here rushed down the aisle and coun 
selled milder measures, and Uncle Bentley 


got away. He survived for many years, to 
remain, as aforesaid, the burden of Hawley 
burgh. 
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COMFORT FOR THE UNFORTUNATE 


gun cannot buy. 


Man , cross-bor mm should try 


Dandelion 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


Hr came to my lawn ‘twixt the dark and 


the dawn. 
And laughed when | ope ned the door. 
*T am tired of the sea for a season.” said 
he 
And it’s ho! for the smell of the shore!” 
He swung in the wind in the way of his 
kind 
And his manner was breezy and bold. 
But the chief of his charms was the faet 
that his arms 
Were laden with elittering gold 


It was gold that was pure, and of that I 
am sure 
Ry the way that it blazed in the sun, 
And | hadn't a doubt I'd contrive to find 
out 
How his glittering burden was won: 
So | gave him good cheer, and | bade him 
draw near, 
And tell me the tale of his eruise, 
But he grinned in my face as he stuck to 
his place, 


And told not a word of his news. 


I spoke of the main and the galleons of 
Spain, 
With a vlance at the gold that he bore, 
made bold bid by a word about 
Kidd 
And the treasures he buried ashore: 
I hinted with smiles at the Fortunate 
Isles, 
At the Indies, Brazil, and Peru, 
But my bold buceaneer only said with a 
leer: 


“Aha! Don't you wish that vou knew?” 


And before I had found to what port he 
was bound 
He had hoisted a gossamer sail, 
And, with never a word, he sailed off like 
bird 
On a favoring westerly gale: 
And I’m sure that his gold he had stored 
in the hold, 
For no glint of it greeted my view, 
But I’m bound to confess that he made a 
guess, 


For I really do wish that I knew! 
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